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COVER makes note of the fact that Bill 
Cosby is spending 1984’s leap day perform- 
ing a one-man show (at Kennedy Center in 
Washington, D.C.) to raise scholarship 
funds for minority students at Oberlin. See 
Page 2. 


Tappan Square 
Notebook 


Sesquicentennial plus 


Comedian Bill Cosby was totally seri- 
ous when he telephoned President S. 
Frederick Starr in October. He had just 
read about Oberlin’s sesquicentennial 
conference on the education of black 
Americans. He offered to perform a 
one-man show free of charge to raise 
scholarship funds for minority students 
at Oberlin. 

Starr retained enough outward calm 
to accept Cosby’s offer and arrange- 
ments were made for the performance 
to be presented at 8:30 p.m. Feb 29 in 
the Kennedy Center’s Performing Arts 
Concert Hall in Washington, D.C. 
Tickets range from $10 and $25 general 
admission to $100 for patrons and $250 
for sponsors. Carl Rowan’47 and Erwin 
Griswold ’25 are co-chairman of the 
benefit performance. Revenues and gifts 
will form the core of a permanently 
endowed Bill Cosby Scholarship. 

It was the president’s second expe- 
rience with a benefit performance this 
year. On Jan. 20 he played with the 
Louisiana Repertory Jazz Ensemble at 
Thwing Center on the campus of Case 
Western Reserve in Cleveland. The 
concert was titled “Thwing on a Starr” 
and it benefitted the Cleveland Music 
School Settlement. 

Meantime the ensemble’s second LP 
is being released by Stomp Off Records 
(York. Pa.). It’s entitled “Uptown Jazz” 
and is No. SOS 1055. 

President Starr made a public ad- 
dress Feb. 8 at a contemporary issues 
forum of Plymouth Church of Shaker 
Heights, Ohio, on the topic: “What the 
Russians worry about.” In December he 
read a paper, “Technology and Free- 
dom in the U.S.S.R.” at a major inter- 
national symposium at the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington. 

Starr took the position that advanced 
technology has the potential of leading 
to some increases in freedom, “to assure 
the productivity” of highly educated 
people in the U.S.S.R. 

Following the death of Soviet Presi- 
dent Yuri Andropov, Starr wrote an 
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article for the “op ed” page of the Feb. 
11 Cleveland Plain Dealer pointing out 
that Russians place a high value on sta- 
bility and no fundamental shifts should 
be anticipated. Later, when Konstantin 
Chernenko was appointed to the pre- 
sidency, Starr said: 

“During Mr. Chernenko’s long years 
in the field of party propaganda, he 
emerged as a defender of centralization, 
regimentation and Soviet nationalism. 
As anaid to Mr. Brezhnev, however, he 
witnessed at first hand, and apparently 
supported the more moderate course of 
the detente era; Chernenko’s career 
thrived at that time.” He added that 
even though Chernenko owes his pro- 
motion to “hard liners like Defense 
Minister Dmitri Ustinov,” his back- 
ground presents “just enough in it to 
warrant cautious optimism on our part, 
and to justify American policies de- 
signed to test the grounds for that 
optimism.” In the Plain Dealer article 
Starr had urged “negotiation in the face 
both of our own impatience and the 
Soviets’ intransigence.” 


Friends of the court 


Oberlin, Swarthmore and Haverford 
have filed an amici curiae brief with the 
U.S. Supreme Court opposing the Sol- 
omon Amendment that makes students 
ineligible for federal educational assist- 
ance unless they sign statements certify- 
ing that they have complied with the 
draft registration requirement. Trustees 
of Boston University have filed a brief 
supporting the amendment. The court 
will hear oral arguments this spring 
before ruling on U.S. District Court 
Judge Donald Alsop’s ruling that the 
amendment is unconstitutional. 

At the November trustee meeting, 
President Starr negotiated a plan for 
student loans at 12% interest, with no 
interest accruing while the student is 
enrolled at Oberlin or in grad school. 
The loans would be available to “all 
who need them.” The plan was ap- 
proved unanimously and then won ap- 
plause from picketing students. 


Women’s soccer has been approved asa 
varsity sport. It began as a club sport in 
1981. Ira Steinberg, professor of philo- 
sophy, who coached the team in 1983, 
has agreed to continue for the next sev- 
eral years. 


Merit awards 


Oberlin College has agreed to sponsora 
limited number of National Merit Scho- 
larships in amounts ranging from $500- 
$2,000 to finalists who declared Oberlin 
as first choice and are otherwise eligible. 


Carrier named provost 


Samuel Carrier has been appointed to 
the newly defined position of provost, 
following a nationwide search. He will 
have responsibility for planning, the 
budget and institutional research and he 
will supervise the libraries, admissions, 
fine arts, Art Museum, Computiing 
Center and the registrar’s office. 


Ghosts of Hiroshima 


The documentary play, Ghosts of Hiro- 
shima, will make a third tour of Ohio 
communities March | to May 14. Twen- 
ty performances have been made possi- 
ble by the Ohio Humanities Council 
under the sponsorship of the College. 


Oberlin College Choir itinerary 


March 23: Mishawaka. Ist Methodist. 
March 24: Davenport. Galvin Center. 
March 25: Ottumwa. Ist Presbyterian. 
March 26: St. Louis. Christ Cathedral. 
March 27: Evanston. Millar Chapel. 
Touring group includes 57-voice 


choir and 15-piece orchestra, conducted 
by Daniel Moe. 
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Pompous 
pedagogy 
perils 
progress 


discussion between a Protestant 

minister, a rabbi and an Irish 
Catholic priest on the question of when 
life begins. The priest asserted that it 
began at the moment of conception. 
The minister disagreed and argued that 
life began when a woman ffirst felt 
movement in her womb. The rabbi, 
however, scorned both assertions and 
stated: “Life begins when the dog dies 
and the kids leave home.” 

Next fall my eldest daughter flies the 
nest and will enroll somewhere as a col- 
lege freshperson. The following year my 
youngest daughter will leave as well and 
I must confess that, unlike the rabbi, I’m 
not excited at the prospect. During 
orientation week I asked the parents of 
several of this year’s Oberlin freshman 
class to take notes on how best to handle 
the leaving home stage. Then I talked 
with some about what they and their 
offspring considered in the decision to 
attend Oberlin and their expectations 
while here. Their answers were insight- 
ful and stressed such factors as a liberal 
arts curriculum, the excellence of the 
college’s reputation, the quality of the 
faculty and the opportunity to study ina 
humane, civilized community—college, 
Conservatory and town. 

Some parents, however, expressed 
concerns. One, for example, asked me if 
it were really true that the college had 
for its motto: Learning and Labor. I 
replied affirmatively and she answered: 
“Couldn’t it be amended to add some 
recognition of enjoyment or fun?” I 
think she’s right and my first radical 
statement is to request the formation of 
a committee to change the college’s 


| ast week I heard an ecumenical 


James Leo Walsh is professor of sociol- 
ogy and anthropology and has been a 
member of the Oberlin faculty since 
1966. These thoughts were offered at a 
senior assembly in Finney Chapel Sept. 
15, 1983, and Walsh duly notes that it 
“would be pompous to assert that all or 
even many Of the ideas posed are origi- 
nal.” The several sources from which 
some have been “borrowed, blended 
and bent” are listed in the bibliography. 
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by James Leo Walsh 


The value that we place 
on a liberal education 
needs to be demonstrated 
with genuine enthusiasm 
in the next few years 


motto to learning, labor and enjoyment. 
I think it’s less pompous. 

I also think there’s a more important 
reason for making the change than 
being less pompous. The revised motto 
could symbolize the willingness of the 
institution to alter its way of doing 
things to cement our position as one of 
the very best colleges of arts and scien- 
ces in the U.S. 

I’m certainly not going to argue that 
changing the motto is a necessary or 
sufficient act to avoid letting the voices 
of doom that permeate higher educa- 
tion find a receptive audience in the 
homes of prospective students and on 
this campus as well. If that were the case 
I'd argue that a lot of other slogans 
established by the founders need to be 
changed. “No drones will be tolerated in 
this hive of activity” strikes me as unfair 
to bees and biologically incorrect. 
“Oberlin is unique in that which is 
good” is just plain wrong and it is also 
pompous. I do like the old prohibition 
against gunpowder in the dormitories, 
however. 

I think we need to pay attention to 
some changes in our approach to our 
curriculum and to our collective self 
image. I think our students, our faculty, 
our administration and our community 
—the so-called “townies”who have been 
relatively untapped as educational re- 
sources—might profit from asking 
whether we have become pompous in 
our pedagogy and, if so, whether we 


have inadvertently imperiled the pros- 
pects of progress. 

It is obvious that higher education is 
in difficulty. Twenty minutes in the 
library can turn up a full bibliography 
of articles and books similar to that 
published in the Teachers College Rec- 
ord this past summer and titled “The 
Destruction of the College and the Col- 
lapse of General Education” or one in 
Change in the spring of 1983 entitled 
“Liberal Education: Neither Liberal nor 
an Education.” 


Teaching is not simply the art practiced 
by faculty members. It requires students 
who are able and willing to expend the 
time and the energy to grapple with 
concepts and ideas with enthusiasm and 
discipline. It requires trustees and an 
administration sophisticated enough to 
understand that teaching at a college of 
arts and sciences is qualitatively differ- 
ent from working ina university setting. 
It requires a community. Teaching also 
requires that we formulate a clear vision 
of what it is we are trying to accomplish. 
If our quaint little saying about Ober- 
lin’s being unique is to bea credible one, 
I would hope that we could rephrase it 
to state that Oberlin’s excellence is 
teaching that is unique. 

We won’t be able to add another 
sampler to the Oberlin Quilt with sucha 
statement unless several changes are 
made in a hurry. 

The first such change must come 
from the students. You must be con- 
vinced to believe, as a musician, athlete 
or artist of quality must believe, that 
you are among the best students 
around. I have heard it said that Oberlin 
students are not as good as they once 
were. I agree with that statement. Ober- 
lin students are better. You routinely 
deal with issues, ideas and research find- 
ings that the faculty didh’t know of 
when its members completed graduate 
school. They didn’t because no one 
knew them. You confront social and 
political questions complicated by mas- 
sive social changes that have occurred in 
the past decade. You live in a world in 
which constant change and turmoil 
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cloud the simple answers we would all 
like you to find. 

But even if you are the best students, 
you bother me in some areas: resistance 
to the value of a genuine liberal arts 
curriculum, your undue concern with 
“getting a job” and your discomfort 
when you enjoy yourself. Let me pontif- 
icate on these one at a time. 

I sometimes think the worst mistake I 
ever made was going to law school. I 
think that because it has led to my being 
sought out by the 1,000 of you each year 
who think you, too, want to go to law 
school. My colleagues in biology and 
chemistry report similar results when 
they talk of those of you interested in 
medical school. Some of the students | 
see have wonderful, rich records, but 
time after time I encounter the follow- 
ing scenario: An uperclass student 
wants to talk to me about professional 
education. “Fine,” I say, “Why do you 
want to go to law school?” Then comes 
the critical question: “Let me see your 
transcript.” Thereupon I view semester 
after semester, course after course in 
One or two areas of curriculum. Often 
there is no mathematics or science to 
speak of, little of the arts or the humani- 
ties. Sometimes there may be an over- 
abundance of math and science. Some- 
times there is a set of courses taken 
because someone thought they would 
be good pre-professional courses. 

That is not what we are here for. We 
are here because we value a liberal edu- 
cation, however corny that may sound. 
We are here because we believe that the 
liberal arts are the educational paths 
toward a man’s or a woman’s cultural 
completeness. We are here because we 
believe that “commencement” at the 
end of your fourth year here means “to 
begin.” We believe, as the professional 
schools are increasingly beginning to 
believe, that the best preparation for 
any job or any profession is the richest 
and broadest liberal education program 
a student can devise. 

Ido not mean to imply that all or even 
most of our students are not now devis- 
ing course schedules that accomplish 
the goals of a liberal education. I do 
think that our students are uncomfor- 
table when they do devise such a sche- 
dule. Even those whose academic rec- 
ords indicate that they have sampled 
widely the richness of the curriculum 
worry that they have not taken suffi- 
cient so-called preparatory courses for 
professional school. 

That worry and the second-semester 
junior, first-semester senior scurrying to 
plug in courses for purposes of impress- 
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ing a professional school’s admissions 
office rather than to fill in holes in one’s 
education is unnecessary and _ ill-ad- 
vised. The faculty can advise until it is 
blue in the face but until our students 
appreciate the advantages of a liberal as 
opposed to a pre-professional course of 
studies, a genuine celebration of what it 
is we do together here is missing. 

We cannot afford to allow that cele- 
bration to go unmarked. We cannot 
because if we are to subvert the bald 
demographic realities of fewer college 
age students, we are going to, among 
other things, have to recruit students 
increasingly from families who have 
seldom if ever counted a college gradu- 
ate on the family tree. To do so will 
necessitate exposing prospective stu- 
dents to current students who under- 
stand why they are here and what a 
liberal education stands for and to brag 
about it. 

Such first-generation college families 
—like my own—will not be satisfied 
simply to send a son or daughter off to 
college to take enough courses to grad- 
uate. They view college as a stepping- 
stone to a better life. Unless we can 
demonstrate with enthusiasm the value 
that we place on a liberal education, 
such families will exacerbate the ten- 
dencies of private colleges to offer more 
and more of the so-called pre-profes- 
sional courses. Our present students can 
help us resist that demand and recruit 
such students by demonstrating that 
our liberal arts offerings are far better 
preparation than pre-professional train- 
ing. To do that, I think, requires that 
together we reject attitudes from the 
1960s that moved the emphasis here and 
on other campuses from the ideals of a 
liberal education to an ill-defined em- 
phasis that falsly implies freedom for 
personal exploration of whatever kind 
for whatever reason. At Oberlin, per- 
haps better than at any other place, we 
can avoid thinking of our curriculum in 
consumer terminology. It isa grave mis- 
take to view students as consumers and 
the curriculum as merchandise. 

Instead, I would hope that students 
would stand up and insist that together 
we devise a way in which every student 
who graduates from Oberlin is genuine- 
ly liberally educated. That does not 
mean that we ought to reinstate re- 
quirements. It means, instead, that to- 
gether we devise a core curriculum that 
would assist in course planning and 
symbolize what we believe a liberal edu- 
cation means. Unless we do that, those 
excellent, hard-working, decent, first 
generation college freshmen who are 


due to enter college in the next decade 
are going to choose institutions other 
than Oberlin. 

I would also ask that the students do 
the institution another favor: enjoy 
yourselves. I have heard some faculty 
members state that the measure of the 
quality of a college is how nervous the 
sophomores are. I think that is an 
erroneous barometer and, instead, I 
think a better indicator of the quality of 
an institution is how poised the sopho- 
mores are. Poise requires balance. Bal- 
ance requires perspective. Perspective 
requires time. 

Part of your time in Oberlin, the larg- 
est part, of course, is due your studies. 
Education requires bottom power: plac- 
ing the seat of your pants on a chair in 
front of a book, a beaker or a musical 
score until you know what is init. Buta 
liberal education involves more than 
books, it involves the developoment ofa 
perspective that includes time for 
friends, play and enjoyment. Those 
same first generation college students 
we want to attract to Oberlin are not 
only bright but they also want to work 
in an environment in which they can 


relish the company of interesting and 


talented fellow students and even sit 
quietly and think about themselves and 
their world. 

The faculty and the administration 
cannot decree by fiat that you enjoy 
yourselves X number of hours each 
week. But I can certainly suggest that 
the library ought to be closed on Satur- 
day night and that advisors need to 
watch course schedules like hawks to 
ensure that students do no bite off a 
heavier academic load than they can 
chew only by working 18-hour days. 

We can also point out that most peo- 
ple fall at something in life and that 
occasional student blunders do not 
mean the end of the world. 


Much of what makes Oberlin special is 
in the hands of the student body. No 
one, least of all me, is going to tell you 
how to live your lives. I can say that the 
noted anthropologist Margaret Mead, 
unless she had the wool pulled over her 
eyes by some of her respondents, des- 
cribed one of the beauties of the under- 
graduate years as the opportunity pro- 
vided young people to try on a set of 
identities. She analogized college to a 
drama and said that you owe it to your- 
self to try out a few new roles ora series 
of masks—assuming they are legal— 
both as part of the liberal arts college 
experience and because you owe it to 
the people you will someday serve, 
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live and work with following gradua- 
tion. 

If anyone doubts that the current 
generation of high school students 
wants more than academic humdrum 
from a college experience, talk with 
their teachers and talk with them. | 
won’t embarrass my daughter by listing 
her criteria for a college, but enjoyment 
and the opportunity to have some fun 
rank up there as critical. She has a pos- 
terin her room that I think you might all 
consider. It reads: “Life is a mystery to 
be lived, not a problem to be solved.” 
Engaging studies without joy and with- 
out celebration is a source of pompous 
pedagogy. 


Pompous pedagogy has another well- 
spring in faculty and administrative 
attitudes. I recently gave a paper at a 
professional meeting in which I tried to 
explain why more and more faculty 
members are taking their grievances 
against their employing institutions to 
the courts. In that paper I used a con- 
cept I borrowed from my anthropologi- 
cal colleagues known as the limited 
good. Essentially it refers to the belief 
held by any group that the good things 
in life—health, wealth, prestige, career 
development, what have you—exist in 
finite and limited quantities. The quest 
for the good things is perceived as being 
a zero-sum game such that if some of the 
good sought goes to one person, there is 
that much less for others. 

The limited good has appeared on 
college campuses with a vengeance in 
the past decade. Economic and demo- 
graphic realities have, for a few years 
anyway, restructured the way in which 
faculties conduct themselves and is par- 
tially responsible for the permanence of 
pompous pedagogy. 

In the old days and in the 1960s col- 
leagues and universities were wheeling 
and dealing in a bull market. Faculty 
members could polish their academic 
credentials and administrators could 
store bags of money and issue growth 
statements. Now bears, not bulls, dom- 
inate the academic market and restruc- 
ture our collective self images. I see that 
bear market as one with a silver lining. 
It provides us with an opportunity to 
restructure our thinking about our ap- 
proach to pedagogy. 


For years Oberlin has been schizo- 
phrenic in its attitudes toward proper 
faculty roles. We have demanded that 
faculty members teach with the dedica- 
tion of liberal arts college teachers and, 
at the same time, we have insisted that 
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they behave as if they were also univer- 
sity research professors. Such expecta- 
tions should not surprise anyone. Most, 
if not all of us, were trained in university 
research settings and are members of 
professional associations that stress and 
reward the activities of university re- 
search professors. Precious few of us 
ever received training as teachers, yet we 
coveted a teaching life. Life for faculty 
members at Oberlin has meant learning 
to live in a troubled marriage with 
teaching and balancing its demands 
against those of the jealous mistress, 
research. 

My first week at Oberlin back in 1966 
was marked by two conversations | 
shall never forget. The first involved a 
visit from a well-meaning colleague who 
assured me that if I continued to be in 
my office with the door open to students 
I would soon be an academic hack. The 
second was being stopped by a distin- 
guished member of the faculty who 
introduced himself and then said: “Let 
me give you some advice. Never smile at 
a student.” At the time, those bits of 
advice may have been appropriate. 
Now, I think they are disastrous. 

After years of believing that one 
could only be a good teacher by main- 
taining a university-level research pro- 
gram, I have changed my mind. I think 
most members of this faculty can some- 
how accomplish that feat, but I have 
changed my mind because I have con- 
cluded that we must alter jour emphasis 
on the place of research and direct it 
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“T’ve always had a weakness for peppermint sticks.” 


toward our teaching. I believe to do 
otherwise is to run the risk of false 
advertising and to lessen the attractive- 
ness of Oberlin to students who can now 
legitimately and with clout demand 
from us more of the one quantity we 
cannot expand: our time. We cannot 
continue to advertise our student-facul- 
ty ratio and our promise to work closely 
with an available faculty unless we are 
ready to deliver. 

Now that I have probably succeeded 
in insuring that I shall never again be 
elected to any faculty committee of 
import, let me state that it is my belief 
that faculty members should be encou- 
ragfed to continue the instituition’s tra- 
dition of research leadership. That can 
be accomplished through improvement 
of the college’s sabbatical leave pro- 
gram through the establishment of rota- 
ting research professorships that would 
give all on the faculty access to the time 
to stay at the cutting edge of their disci- 
plines. It can be accomplished through 
summer stipends supporting research 
and hands on experience for students 
who could both learn and earn working 
closely with faculty. 

Such things , of course, are expensive, 
but we should spend money like ban- 
dits, even invade the sacred tills of the 
endowment if necessary, to be able to 
insure for the next decade that while on 
board Oberlin teachers are just that, 
teachers. Moreover, we should embrace 
a policy that provides for frequent sab- 


baticals—even more generous than that 
currently in place—to keep our research 
record strong and to insure that young 
members of our profession can be 
brought to Oberlin regularly as re- 
placements to enervate and enliven our 
curriculum. We should, however, state 
that from September to May Oberlin is 
a teaching institution. 

And then we should brag about it. We 
should put together a PR drive and a 
fund-raising drive that would say, es- 
sentially, that any student attending 
Oberlin will be taught by men and 
women who give their full attention to 
teaching when they are on the teaching 
faculty and then strengthen their teach- 
ing abilities through their research 
approved by a strong and vibrant insti- 
tution. 


If the demographers are correct, we may 
only need such a program for another 
decade before we once again find the 
numbers of college aged students on the 
upwswing. At that point, we would be 
as strong as we could be and free of a 
major hangover resulting from overin- 
dulgence in pessimistic educational pol- 
icy in the current decade of scarcity. 

In the meantime, we need to change 


the curriculum itself because, despite d 


the rhetoric of one of my heroes, John 
Henry Cardinal Newman, it is no longer 
convincing to argue that learning sim- 
ply for the sake of learning is sufficient. 
We must, I think, combine the strengths 
of traditional liberal arts with some 
recognition that our current and future 
students face an occupational world 
considerably different from the one 
faced by those who preceded them. We 
shall need to do that because the mes- 
Sage 1s now out to the families that col- 
leges face enrollment shortaages and 
pressures to provide practical educa- 
tion. The media have and will continue 
to come back to that decline and the 
perceived need for practical education 
with the relentlessness of a masochist 
probing an aching tooth. 

We are in the midst of a technical 
revolution and many of our students 
will enter jobs and professions that 
haven't yet been invented, let alone been 
named on this date. They will have to 
help the hundreds of thousands of 
workers displaced by this new technol- 
ogy cope with that displacement and 
learn new skills. But, our curriculum 
response to this new era should be uni- 
quely Oberlin. 


As Whitehead observed, ”the antithesis 
between a technical and a liberal educa- 
tion is fallacious. There can be no ade- 
quate technical education that is not 
liberal and no liberal education that 
does not impart both technique and 
intellectual vision.” How, then, do we 
respond in our curriculum? 

I enjoyed a typology set forth by 
Werner Bryan Nartin this past winter 
when he addressed the responses of 
other institutions to the pressure to 
accommodate pre-professional and 
technical education into a liberal arts 
curriculum. He referred to several mod- 
els: the “no-additive,” the “layer cake,” 
“garlic,” “blueberry muffin,” and the 
“peppermint stick.” 

The no-additive model is liberal arts 
purism and offers no compromise to the 
efforts to place pre-profesional and 
technical courses in the curriculum. 
Such is a pompous response. 

The layer cake model describes cur- 
ricula that teach what is called general 
education—a broad introduction to the 
principal academic disciplines of fields 
of research with their current methods 
and findings—and then following that 
with two years aimed at career applica- 
tions of those introductions. Such a 
model, too, is pompous. 

The garlic model basically holds that 
no good cook dumps a whole clove of 
garlic into a dish. Instead, the garlic is 
chopped, slivered or sliced and then 
stirred in the dish. In a curriculum, the 
garlic model would call for such slivers 
and slices of the traditional liberal arts 
in an essentially technical education, 
hoping the flavor would permeate the 
final result. The garlic model is pom- 
pous and it smells bad. 

The blueberry muffin model incorpo- 
rates liberal arts courses in pre-profes- 
sional and technical programs under 
such course names as the ethics of law, 
the social psychology of medicine, the 
moral dimension of business and the 
aesthetics of engineering. Such won’t 
do. It’s also pompous. 

Martin’s peppermint stick model fi- 
nally braids together the general liberal 
arts courses with those having a techni- 
cal or pre-professional emphasis so that 
the final result is one that is colored by 
both and yet the tastes combine. Maybe 
it is because I have always had a weak- 
ness for peppermint sticks, but I think 
we should explore that model. 


It makes educational sense and it makes 
recruiting sense to consider a core cur- 
riculum for freshmen and women at 
Oberlin. Such a curriculum could or- 
ganize a student’s freshman year around 
a series of team taught courses drawing 
faculty from each division of the col- 
lege. Working with manageable num- 
bers of students, such core courses 
could open doors to advanced study 
later in the students’ careers and still 
provide options for freshmen who want 
to commence language, science studies, 
a technical course, etc. 

The core curriculum, comprising 
perhaps three-fourths or two-thirds of 
the load of the freshman year, would 
symbolize this institution’s stance on 
the liberal arts, avoid the residue of the 
attitudes of the 1960s stressing individ- 
ual exploration of whatever kind for 
whatever reason and humanize the first 
year experience. It might be a major 
step to help the registrar avoid being 
forced to bounce students out of the 
maze of introductory required courses 
and it could enable us partially to dis- 
mantle the obstacle course of prerequi- 
sites currently placed in the paths of our 


students. 


Equally important would be its ap- 
peal to the students we must recruit and 
their families as it would signal Oberlin 
as an institution with a unique educa- 
tional program of substance. I thnk we 
should give it a shot. 

Nothing, I suppose, could be more 
pompous thana speech such as this one. 
I don’t really believe Oberlin’s pedagogy 
is pompous. The place is alive and thriv- 
ing. But I think it is in need of a tune up 
and I hope these remarks might kindle 
some interest in exploring some means 
of setting a few new spark plugs into 
place so that we can face the next decade 
with the optimism, the confidence and 
the energy it will require. Please ponder 
pompous pedagogy’s perilous problems 
privately, publicly and piously, purvey- 
ing protestations peacefully! 
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he title that President Henry 
T cost King chose for his May 

13, 1903, inaugural address as the 
sixth president of Oberlin College was: 
“The Primacy of the Person in College 
Education.” That address remains to- 
day the fullest, most perceptive and wis- 
est statement that anyone has made 
about the college as a teaching institu- 
tion. 

Having been educated as an under- 
graduate at Oberlin (Class of 1879) 
under Fairchild and others, King was 
unfailingly mindful, as they had been, of 
the dominant purpose Shipherd had set 
when he founded the college: to educate 
the whole person, the individual. King’s 
address, therefore, is not only an indis- 
pensable record of the past; but it also 
remains today a source of standards to 
be used in framing policies and choices 
affecting a teaching institution and ba- 
sic questions about its future. Given the 
human condition with its illimitable 
contingencies, what is the best that the 
college, with their initiative and help, 
may do for its students? King’s address, 
one significant development of his basic 
concept of “reverence for personality” 
within the individual student, emphas- 
izes the interrelationships between ends 
and means, ideals and actualities, in 
seven areas of the processes of educa- 
tion directed towards students’ achiev- 
ing wholeness in being and becoming, 
here and now. 


1. “Generally speaking, you simply can- 
not make a philosopher of a sopho- 
more.” (p. 12) Four years, consequent- 
ly, are not too many to permit and 
encourage mental growth to catch up 
with physical growth. The secondary 
school cannot take the place of the col- 
lege. Nor can the specialized concentra- 
tion on single disciplines in the univer- 
sity take the place of the college. Ideally, 
the senior, graduating from college in 
the early 20s, should possess within “the 
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dawning at least of some real maturity” 
manifest in the ability to question philo- 
sophically the ranges of human exist- 
ence. That is mental growth, spiritual 
growth. King would have agreed entire- 
ly with W.T. Jones: “Modern philo- 
sophy is characterized by a set of per- 
sistent questions, not by a set of en- 
during answers.” (A History of Western 
Philosophy, 1952, p. 993.) The supreme 
authority in living, finally, is not in insti- 
tutionalized dogmas and decrees nor in 
emotional attitudes, ways of attempting 
to exploit and dominate individuals, 
The supreme authority in living is with- 
in the consciousness and conscience of 
responsible, self-governing individuals 
who have grown into and earned their 
genuine freedom to judge and to create 
for themselves in a civilized society that 
respects the autonomy of individuals. A 
genuine freedom for individuals re- 
quires time for growth and achieve- 
ment, a liberal, freeing education before 
a specialized education. 


2. “All values go back ultimately to per- 
sons.” (p.26) Human beings create val- 
ues from the riches of their personal 
lives. A meaningful liberal education, a 
freeing from ignorance and insensitiv- 
ity, permits individuals who have it to 
enter into all positive and constructive 
values with appreciation and convic- 
tion. “... the highest achievement of cul- 
ture is the understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the great personalities.” (p.26) 


Consequently, for King and across 
Oberlin’s years, the primacy of the indi- 
vidual because of that individual’s com- 
petence, virtues and talents, regardless 
of race, color, ethnic origin, sex, wealth 
Class or clique. In any society of human 
beings, the collective consciousness 
never creates itself. It is always, as noted 
earlier, the creation of the individuals 
who created it. Anthropological and 
historical scholarship at their best re- 
port pretty well their motives and their 
actions. Human beings create human 
institutions. Their institutions function 
no better or no worse than the individu- 
als who use them for the purposes they 
themselves are finally accountable for 
to all. 

In a liberal education, to King, the 
pursuit of “the best” in all realms of 
human values was not a competitive 
sport in which one person alone wins 
and everyone else loses. Getting a liberal 
education for oneself is in no sense a 
game played for diversionary relaxa- 
tion. Centered in the heart of human 
existence, a liberal education enables 
the individual to discover and live by all 
that makes life most worth living. It 
gives the students “the supreme oppor- 
tunity ... to use one’s full powers in a 
wisely chosen, complex environment, in 
association with the best” (p. 17). 

Generally, and perhaps with few ex- 
ceptions, Oberlin College has been for- 
tunate in its material possessions, 20 
academic buildings and 28 residences. 
The material resources of Oberlin Col- 
lege, its art galleries, laboratories, con- 
cert halls, chapels, studios, libraries, 
classrooms, gymnasia and theaters are, 
first and last, the material embodiment 
of spiritual purposiveness, stimuli to en- 
courage “the ideal expression of the 
ideal life.” (p.29) The material resources 
are there literally to be /ived in at best, 
not merely, as externalities, to be com- 
puterized and managed. 


3. “... the separation of the sacred and 
the secular is the heresy of heresies.” 
(p.21) For Oberlin and King, then, a 
farewell to the Augustinian reflection 
and symbols, “heretical” in an untena- 
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ble separation: the city of God, a com- 
munity of saints, and the city of man, a 
community of lost souls. The individ- 
ual, actually, is alive now, in this world, 
and any platonic supernatural other- 
worldliness of pure forms and total and 
immaculate perfection exists only in 
imaginative speculation. 

By reconstructing theology, his own 
phrasing, King invited, in the human 
searches for truths about human exist- 
ence and standards for judging human 
policies and conduct, an open, disinter- 
ested consideration of the claims of tra- 
ditional revealed and dogmatic formu- 
lations of religious values in the light of 
new findings in (1) the higher criticism 
of sacred texts, (2) the natural sciences 
and psychology, and (3) a renewed 
accentuation on the social gospel, 
preached on particular issues at Oberlin 
long before Walter Rauschenbush 
(1861-1918). 

In the Oberlin ideal, extended spirit- 
ual enrichment in the psychic processes 
of a genuine development of personality 
came more fully and closer to the heart 
of human existence than Finney’s evan- 
gelical conversion, important as that 
might become in directing effective 
means to constructive ends. Under the 
vision and judgment of King, Oberlin at 
long last developed the means of fully 
embodying in individuals the ideal 
stated by Shipherd: the education of the 
whole person. For wholeness begins 
and ends in comprehensive perceptions 
of the nature of existence and, where 
possible, in making informed and wise 
choices. Let the material in nature and 
the human animal body flourish in 
sound and constructive processes, but 
also let the spiritual be enlarged and 
enriched in a genuine liberal (informing 
and freeing) education in the liberal arts 
and sciences: the full understanding and 
appreciation of human creativeness in 
both philosophical and scientific obser- 
vations, ideas and formulations about 
both individuals and societies together 
with the full understanding and appre- 
ciation of the music, the arts, the litera- 
tures and the religions of the entire 
world, viewed disinterestedly, in histor- 
ical depth, then as well as now. 

Provincialism and closed dogmatic 
systems, pontificated with whatever de- 
gree of self-righteousness, cast only 
frustrating ignorance and darkness; no 
light. There can hardly be any genuine 
spiritual survival or revival unless one 
gets past the exploitative ignorance of 
mass manipulations and comprehends, 
in depth, what is actually worthy of sur- 
vival. The individual begins to be fully 
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educated when the consciousness is able 
to survey the fields of accumulated 
knowledge and actual experiences by a 
full use of intuitive and imaginative, the 
dramatic and the critical senses. Per- 
ceiving interrelationships between the 
external world and the inner faculties 
enables the educated to synthesize what 
is, what could be, what should be into 
wise constructive perceptions and pro- 
grams of action that sustain and enlarge 
human excellences: in King’s concep- 
tion, the dynamic of living with the best. 

For Oberlin and King, then, a fare- 
well to the separation of the vast ranges 
of human experience into unbridgable 
realms: this-worldliness and other- 
worldliness, the natural and the super- 
natural, the revealed and the rational, 
the material and the spiritual, the timed 
and the timeless, the temporal and the 
eternal, the world and the church. 

For Oberlin College and for King, 


the only possible key and standard of 
truth and reality are in ourselves—the 
whole self—and the so-called “necessities 
of thought” thus become necessities of a 
reason that means loyally to take account 
of all the data of the entire man. (p.20) 


The denial of legitimate worldly inter- 
ests only limits the possible sphere of 
morality and religion, individual choi- 
ces and commitments. 


4. “... our world, our experience, our 
sanity, our freedom and our influence— 
all depend in no small degree on the 
largeness of our circle of interests ...” 
(pp.19-20) For Oberlin College and 
for King, then, circles of interests radi- 
ate outward like rings from a pebble 
thrown into a pool. The individual, the 
sacredness of the individual self as po- 
tential agent in all processes of being 
and becoming, living with other indi- 
viduals ina community that emphasizes 
the critical and creative achievements 
that give the fullest expressions to the 
best in human existence—the individ- 
ual, living ina community of individu- 
als, looking outwardly and foreseeing 
the vast reaches of actualities and chal- 
lenges, problems and possible remedies, 
confronting the one world of humanity, 
today, here and now—the whole indi- 
vidual is at the center of college educa- 
tion and human civilization. 

The individual at best is responsible 
for making in depth and in spirit a per- 
sonal synthesis of values to live by from 
an understanding of “the world’s best 
inheritance in each of the great realms 
of human thinking.” (p. 21) In a liberal 
education, as the individual structures 


values from experience, that experience 
includes not only the everyday headline 
activities of the present world butalsoa 
re-living of cultural constructs achieved 
in the past. Such constructs range from 
concretely representational arts, paint- 
ing, sculpture, music, literature, to the 
abstract conceptualizations and hypo- 
theses of the sciences, natural and so- 
cial, and world religions and philoso- 
phies. In a liberal education, the indi- 
vidual at best comprehends (1) the 
components of those constructs, the (2) 
motivation of their creator and the end 
sought, (3) the methods and techniques 
used, the creative process in structuring, 
and (4) criteria for judging their worth: 
skill in use of the expressive medium, 
inclusiveness of relevant components, 
viability, and intensity of insight and 
understanding, as Whitehead observed, 
the empirical criteria of availability and 
adequacy and the rational criteria of 
coherence and consistency. If it has 
“taken” by the end of the senior year, a 
liberal education, centered in the 
wholeness of experience, has taught the 
individual the true meaning of an indis- 
pensably crucial term: integrative intel- 
ligence. In his presidential address for 
the Association of American Colleges, 
Jan. 11, 1917, “What the College Stands 
For,” King noted, again, the largeness 
of the circles of college interests. A col- 
lege succeeds only 


insofar as college students are brought to 
a personal sharing in the great intellec- 
tual and spiritual achievements of the 
race—into the scientific spirit and meth- 
od, the historical spirit, the philosophic 
mind, the social consciousness, and reli- 
gious discernment and commitment, ev- 
ery one of them involving at the same 
time moral and religious conviction and 
purpose. 


In handing down the ten command- 
ments, Moses apparently was more 
preoccupied with obedience and social 
control by authoritative decree than by 
autonomy, which places the responsibil- 
ities in social conduct where they be- 
long: in the competence and the judg- 
ment of individuals. Liberal education, 
consequently, if commands are at all in 
order, has its own commendment: Gov- 
ern yourself. Do not permit kings, 
priests and authoritarian states to 
brainwash you. 
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5. Students “are best trained for society 
by acting in society, for the responsibili- 
ties of a democracy by taking their part 
in a really democratic community, for 
the best fulfillment of personal relations 
by honest answer to the varied personal 
demands—human and divine.” (p.30) 
A community genuinely active in wide 
circles of human interests, both creative 
and judicious, can never flourish in the 
fullness of the lives of individuals under 
the command of an unrestricted dicta- 
torial person with privileged authority 
and powers. In genuinely civilized com- 
munities, individuals are not governed 
by autocrats. They govern themselves. 
Their communities are pluralistic, with 
open confrontation and debate on issues 
and without efforts to blot out differen- 
ces or to annihilate opposition. Their 
communites are democratic, composed 
of self-governing individuals, exercising 
both their responsibilities and their free- 
doms. To King, consequently, the col- 
lege stood against all artificial aristo- 
cracy: the aristocracy of sex, of color, of 
wealth, clique and “mere intellectual 
brilliancy” (p. 31). The individual, in the 
fullness of being, stood, not on pre- 
sumptuous privileges but on personal 
competence and merit. The recognition 
of actual differences is no small part ofa 
fully informed social consciousness. 
They stand against likenesses that, in 
solving social problems, are to be sought 
and, by voice and vote, agreed upon. 

Students in college, from a wealth of 
personal associations, King understood, 
should deepen their social conscious- 
ness: 


Nowhere should the atmosphere be more 
genuinely and thoroughly democratic, 
charged with the strong sense of the like- 
ness of men in the great essentials; no- 
where a more evident setting aside of all 
artificial and merely conventional stand- 
ards in the estimate of men. No small part 
of the value of the college education lies 
in bringing a man steadily to the test of 
the worth of his naked personality. And 
when convention rules, the very life of the 
college has gone out. (pp.34-35) 


Except for the King- Bosworth room 

in Wilder Hall, the King Building, with 
its Arts & Sciences classrooms and 
lecture halls, is Oberlin’s memorial 

to President King. 
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6. Nothing, let us be sure, so certainly 
brings about the deterioration of the 
college as carelessness in the selection of 
its teachers. A few compromising ap- 
pointments here may easily make impos- 
sible the maintenance of the college’s 
highest ideals or best traditions. The 
spirit of the college cannot go down in 
its building or grounds or forms of 
organization. If its best continues at all 
and grows, it must continue and grow in 
persons; and the petty and ignoble can- 
not carry on the work of the great and 
worthy. (p.33) 

All efforts to change Oberlin from a 
teaching institution, with first emphasis 
on a faculty of liberally educated teach- 
ers who are able actually to share with 
students the integrative intelligence that 
should result from the study of all disci- 
plines, should fail. If true to its ideal of 
educating the whole person, Oberlin 
could never be converted into a group- 
ing of departmentalized junior-univers- 
ity research institutes seeking only to 
produce prematurely young specialists, 
Johnny one-notes, and not individuals 
of any original force of intellect, vision 
and judgment. As William James ob- 
served in evaluating German universi- 
ties, their ideal of the primacy of the 
highly specialized research is wholly 
unsuitable for American colleges. Given 


a historical or philosophical thesis to 
prepare or a bit of laboratory work to 
do, students there 


go off by themselves and use apparatus 
and consult sources in such a way as to 
grind out ina requisite number of months 
some little peppercorn of new truth wor- 
thy of being added to the store of extant 
human information on the subject. Little 
else is recognized in Germany as a man’s 
title to academic advancement than his 
ability thus to show himself an efficient 
instrument of research. 

(Talks to Teachers on Psychology 

And to Students on Some of Life’s 

Ideals 1899) 


How far Oberlin College may have 
drifted towards the top-heavy intellec- 
tualism of highly specialized research, 
however fragmented, may be judged, in 
part, by reading the faculty’s statement 
of the aims of the college in the current 
catalogue and also from a close reading 
of Kemper Fullerton on the dangers of 
departmentalization (“Oberlin: Col- 
lege or Cause?” Essays and Sketches, 
1926, pp. 159-162). For King (p. 18), the 
wisest students as undergraduates pre- 
fer an integrative sense of values—“to 
be is to be in relationships”—to prema- 
ture concentration and specialization to 
the sacrifice of all else. 


To educate the whole person 


The college needs much more than a 
highly trained specialist in the teacher’s 
chair; it can never spare without disas- 
trous loss, the close personal touch of 
mature men of marked interest in the 
wide range of the life of others, and with 
character-begetting power. And it cannot 
spare a real training that is far more than 
intellectual. (The Primacy of the Person 
in College Education,” 1903, p.14) 


The true teacher of undergraduates 
has double duty: to possess a command 
of his or her own discipline or disci- 
plines and to help students place and to 
live values within the highest interests of 
human consciousness. To King, “What- 
ever may be true in other parts of the 
educational system, the college teacher 
must be one for whom the highest living 
can be readily caught.” (p.32) By stress- 
ing limited analytical knowledge alone, 
highly specialized scholars in highly 
specialized fields both narrow the intel- 
lectual dimensions and synthesizing ca- 
pacities of fully educated persons and 
neglect sound enrichment in esthetic 
and moral values. 


Reverence for Personality 


7. “I make no doubt that the prime fac- 
tors in a complete education are always 
persons, not things, not even books.” 

(p. 31) The whole individual in the 
Oberlin ideal cannot live a full life with- 
out the cultivation of friendships and a 
participation in valuable causes (p.30). 
The individual who has genuine con- 
cern and reverence for another not only 


guards the other’s moral initiative, but 
understands that the inner life of another 
is rightly inviolate; that in any high 
friendship, nay, in any true personal rela- 
tion, there can be only request, never 
demand. (p. 36) 


A college that seeks to educate the 
whole person keeps before itself three 
great ends: the development of culture, 
character and social usefulness within 
individuals. 


The great means to these ends are unmis- 
takable: an environment sufficiently 
complex to give acquaintance with the 
great fundamental facts of the world and 
to call out the entire man; the completest 
possible activity on the part of the stu- 
dent; and personal association with 
broad and wise and noble lives. The spirit 
demanded is equally indisputable— 
broadly but discriminatingly catholic in 
its interests; objective in its mood and 
method; democratic, unselfish and finely 
reverent inits personal relations. (p.37) 
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There, as succinctly as it has ever been 
expressed, is the basic ideal of a liberal 
education at Oberlin College: the edu- 
cation of the whole person; the primacy 
of the whole person. 


American Individualism 


During the autumn of 1833 in the first 
published announcement of the end to 
be pursued at the Oberlin Institute, the 
best education of the whole person, 
John Jay Shipherd, the founder, went 
directly to the heart of an ideal human- 
ized existence, on earth, here and now 
and to become. He was not escaping 
confrontations with actualities by flee- 
ing into an imaginary utopia or into an 
irresponsible platonic idealism. He 
placed first importance on the intelli- 
gent and rsponsible self-governing indi- 
vidual just as the founders of the Ameri- 
can nation had done SO years earlier. 

During 70 years of experimental ef- 
forts (1933-1903) Oberlin College di- 
rected varied means toward achieving 
its governing end, the best education of 
the whole person. 

Thus, asa college, Oberlin has always 
shared the best of American character- 
istics, an emphasis on free and respon- 
sible individuals. Expressions of Amer- 
ican individualism, of the conception of 
a society of self-governing individuals 
accountable to themselves and, as citi- 
zens, to others for their choices and 
actions, reach across three centuries. In 
his Letters from an American Farmer 
(1782) Hector St. John de Crevecoeur 
wrote of how the European arriving in 
the new America felt deeply within 
himself: 


He begins to feel the effects of a sort of 
resurrection: hitherto he had not lived, 
but simply vegetated; he now feels him- 
self a man, because he is treated as such... 
he begins to forget his former servitude 
and dependence, his heart involuntarily 
swells and glows. ... The American is a 
new man, who acts upon new principles; 
he must therefore entertain new ideas and 
form new opinions. 


In 1813 Thomas Jefferson wrote to 
John Adams that for instruction, trusts 
and government of society, one should 
look to, not an artificial, tinsel aristo- 
cracy, founded on wealth, rank and 
birth, the presumptions of privileged, 
class-structured power and authority, 
but rather to the natural aristocracy of 
virtue and talents. “If a nation expects 
to be ignorant and free,” Jefferson 
wrote to Charles Yancey in 1816, “ina 
state of civilization, it expects what nev- 


er was and never will be.” In 1821 he 
wrote to William Jarvis: “I know of no 
safe depository of the ultimate powers 
of the society but the people themselves; 
and if we think them not enlightened 
enough to exercise their control with a 
wholesome discretion, the remedy is not 
to take it from them, but to inform their 
discretion by education.” The televised 
rhetoric of exploitative politicians—in 
contrast to the judgments of competent 
statesmen—does not help Americans 
comprehend the principles and ideals of 
their country. For that comprehension 
they still may read Emerson’s essay, 
“Self-Reliance” and Thoreau’s essay, 
“Civil Diosobedience,” as Gandhi and 
Martin Luther King Jr. did with the 
latter. 

In “By Blue Ontario’s Shore,” in 
1856, Walt Whitman wrote: 


I swear I begin to see the meaning of these 
things, 

It is not the earth, it is not America who is 
great, 

It is I who am great or to be great, it is 
You up there, or any one, 

It is to walk rapidly through civilizations, 
governments, theories, 

_ Through poems, pageants, shows, to 

form individuals. 

Underneath all, individuals, 

I swear nothing is good to me now that 
ignores individuals, 

The American compact is altogether with 
individuals, 

The only government is that which 
makes minute of individuals, 

The whole theory of the universe is 
directed unerringly 

to one single individual—namely to You. 


Here, in the same poem, is Whitman’s 
summing up of the ideals of the Ameri- 
can secular democracy: 


O I see flashing that this America is only 
you and me, 

Its power, weapons, testimony, are you 
and me, 

Its crimes, lies, thefts, defections, are you 
and me, 

Its Congress is you and me, the officers, 
capitols, armies, ships, are 
you and me... 

I am for those that never have been 
master’d, 

For those whom laws, theories, 
conventions can never master. 

I am for those who walk abreast with the 
whole earth, 

Who inaugurate one to inaugurate all. 


On commencement day at Haverford 


College in May 1888, Isaac Sharpless, 
then president of Haverford, conjoined 
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two basic American values: intelligence 
and conscience: 


I suggest that you preach truth and do 
righteousness as you have been taught, 
wherinsoever that teaching may com- 
mend itself to your conscience and your 
judgments. For your consciences and 
your judgments we have not sought to 
bind: and see to it that no other institu- 
tion, no political party, no social circle, 
no religious organization, no pet ambi- 
tion put such claims on you as would 
tempt you to sacrifice one iota of the 
moral freedom of your consciences or the 
intellectual freedom of your judgments. 


During this century, in Characteristi- 
cally American, 1949, Ralph Barton 
Perry, then professor of philosophy at 
Harvard, found that the following prin- 
ciples are the charter of Americanism: 


the natural rights of the individual, the 
grounding of social institutions on an 
implied contract among individuals, 
government by the consent of individu- 
als, government for the benefit of indi- 
viduals, the moral responsibility of the 
individual, the individual’s autonomy 
through the possession of a reason and 
conscience of his own, the appeal from 
the positive law imposed by government 
to a higher law imposed on each individ- 
ual by his own faculties—these principles 
became the charter of Americanism. 
(p.420) 


Stressing as an ideal, as the founder 
of Oberlin College had done, a compre- 
hensive inclusiveness in the education of 
the whole person, the individual, John 
Frederick Scovill, the first teacher at 
Oberlin, wrote on Dec. 17, 1833—the 
Oberlin Collegiate Institute had opened 
on Dec. 3: 


The grand object of this Institution is to 
educate those who shall be prepared 
physically, as well as intellectually and 
morally, to illuminate the world with the 
light of Science and civilization. (Robert 
S. Fletcher, A History of Oberlin Col- 
lege, 1:122) 


After 70 years of trial and error in the 
pursuit of the realization of that ideal, 
as noted earlier, Oberlin College had 
achieved a distinguished maturity in its 
vision of its obligations to its students. 
Even after 80 years, the most complete 
statement of that vision remains King’s 
unaugural address as president in 1803: 
“All values go back ultimnately to per- 
sons” (p.43). In a college of the arts and 
the sciences all values go back to stu- 
dents to be, at best, brought to see fully 
for themselves the possibilities for being 
and becoming in what is ahead of them 
in living their lives. 
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The future of Oberlin College 


During its 150 years when at its best 
Oberlin became a great undergraduate 
college and, as such, a great American 
institution. It should, with that hard- 
earned achievement, never abandon or 
veer from its original purpose: the edu- 
cation of the whole person—helping 
students to get a genuine liberal educa- 
tion, an integrated view of all values in 
the liberal arts and the liberal sciences 
and in all philosophies and religions. All 
of its policies and practices should sus- 
tain that purpose. All of its efforts, both 
instructionally and administratively, 
should converge to that point. In his 
Commencement Addreess in 1934, 
Robert Maynard Hutchins ’19 said: “If 
Oberlin will adhere to Oberlin’s tradi- 
tions and ideals—if Oberlin, in short, 
will be Oberlin—the future of our Alma 
Mater is secure.” Intervening and beset- 
ting dangers during the intervening 49 
years, both within the College and in the 
entire world of human beings, have 
made his faith all the more evident and 
necessary. A college cannot transport 
its students into the illusions of other- 
worldly abstractions or promises of 
short-cut salvation. Amid the complexi- 
ties and contradictions of human exist- 
ence, what, actually, are human excel- 
lences and who, actually, possess them, 
both in visions and competences? 

If Oberlin is rightly to remain both 
college and cause, four areas require 
constant watching by all: trustees, fac- 
ulty, parents and students. First, what 
means in instructional programs and all 
other efforts actually sustain the con- 
stant end: the education of the whole 
person? By the Finney Covenant the 
faculty, as teachers in an undergraduate 
liberal arts and sciences college, are 
chiefly responsible for the instructional 
programs. The current plague that has 
caused some faculty to try to make 
cheap jokes about responsible commit- 
tee work can lead only to pleas for Big 
Brother to dictate what they should do. 
That is the last thing the jokesters would 
want. Stick to the basic questions: What 
are the very best means of helping stu- 
dents get liberal educations and what 
uses are we actually making of them? 

A second danger has already been 
mentioned, particularly by way of quo- 
tations from King and Fullerton: the 
danger of staffing faculty with special- 
ized scholars in specialized fields, after 
the German model, who do not them- 
selves have a liberal education, and, in 
some instances, not even, from outside, 
any appreciation of its significances in 


the lives of students and societies. Who 
sees configurations of interrelationships 
clearly when eyes are clouded by illu- 
sions of the primacy of pseudo-elitist 
erudition? 

A third and very real danger to Ober- 
lin College as a teaching institution 
whose work, first and last, is instruc- 
tional is a continuing tendency to make 
it top-heavy, administratively, by dis- 
proportionately increasing managerial 
and maintenance costs and non-instruc- 
tional administrators, managers and 
staff, some of whom neither understand 
nor appreciate its basic purposes as a 
teaching institution. Oberlin at best has 
never been and can never be a dehuman- 
ized, depersonalized group of students 
and teachers who are to be managed 
with a numerical efficiency as a bank, a 
factory or government bureau. That 
way lies total and, as we say these days, 
non-productive mismanagement, of 
which our nation has already seen far 
too much. 

In Oberlin, between 1930 and 1968, 
the number of students increased by 
61%; the faculty by 60% and non- 
instructional administrators and cleri- 
cal personnel by 177%. Were students, 
from that increase, more liberally edu- 
cated in the arts and sciences? During 
the last eight years the number of stu- 
dents increased by 1.5%; the number of 
faculty by .005%; the number of admi- 
nistrative and clerical staffs by 9.73%. 
The disproportion continues. With 
what justification: giving in to demands 
from group interests and pressures or 
demonstrable improvements in the 
qualities of liberal education that the 
College makes available to its students? 

A fourth danger is the lack of sub- 
stantial integrative studies without 
which there may be no breadth of 
vision, no depth of judgment. Vision 
and judgment are the heart and mind of 
the liberally educated person, trained to 
see and to comprehend and to evaluate 
the totalities of immediate contexts that 
give meaning to the exigencies, prob- 
lems, solutions and joys of human exist- 
ence. “To be,” said King, “is to be in 
relations.” (p.19) Contextsare clus- 
ters of interrelationships: the interrela- 
tionships in experience between the ob- 
served and the imagined, facts and 
symbols, ideals and actualities, ideals 
and illusions, recurrences and changes, 
the imitative and the creative, ends and 
means, absolutistic dogmas and creeds 
and ongoing processes. An understand- 
ing of interrelationships is requisite to 
an evaluation of decisions, policies and 
programs of actions that stem from 
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them. In order genuinely to transform 
one’s experiences into the fulness and 
brilliance of life lived appreciatively and 
philosophically, the liberally educated 
person must know what may be done 
and what to do with the complexities 
and contradictions of received human 
existence. 

Substantial integrative courses, not 
superficial make-believe, taught by 
members from each of two or more 
departments, could only strengthen of- 
ferings to juniors and seniors. No issues 
immediately affect the lives of everyone 
today more, in their many manifesta- 
tions and dimensions, than the social 
uses of scientific and technological 
knowledge. What do the natural scien- 
tists have to say to students and the 
world about the social responsibilities 
of all individuals who may make use of 
the knowledge they command and im- 
part. The sweep of human history is 
shamefully and inexcusably blemished 
by human egocentrism, devastating ag- 
gressions born of fear and greed. If all 
are to live in peace and by constructive 
efforts in participatory democracies, 
without privileged exploitation engen- 
dered by fear and greed, what visions 
and judgments of their futures may sub- 
stantial integrative studies in the social 
sciences bring forward? What decisions? 
What policies? What programs of action 
to follow? With what possible conse- 
quences? Competent leaders, who have 
apparently been in short supply the 
world over of late, need to be trained to 
make clearly informed and disinterested 
choices in policies and actions. Are 
most of us now to permit a few whose 
policy-making privileges in the uses of 
vastly destructive technology, pollution 
and nuclear war greatly exceed their 
competence and wisdom to poison all 
life or blow most of the earth to smither- 
eens? The development of criteria for 
the evaluation of qualities in the huma- 
nistic expressive disciplines, an indis- 
pensable component in the life of the 
whole individual, was explored fully in 
The Humanities at Oberlin. 

Wisdom in maintaining the Oberlin 
ideal requires constant re-evaluations in 
the areas of these four dangers. 


The Primacy of the Competent Person 


In raising questions of interrelationships 
and configurations, of commanding per- 
spectives that conjoin actualities and 
values, facts, judgments and policies in 
order to act honestly and effectively, we 
must always ask: How much do 1, or 
any one, know, see clearly and judge 
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fairly, issue by issue? For human exist- 
ence as everyone receives it in nature 1s 
an ongoing pluralistic re-creative and 
creative process circumscribed by no 
one supreme absolute. Where are we 
now and what are we doing? Why? 

In facing policies affecting change 
and the status quo today within the ful- 
lest circumferences of human awareness 
and human responsibility, we must ask 
what persons possess that awareness, 
what persons possess that responsibil- 
ity? Who have them? Who are getting 
them? Awareness and responsibility, 
understanding and commitment to ob- 
ligation and duty characterize the sav- 
ing remnant who may sustain salvation 
and the good life for all. Or do all of us 
now still see through a glass darkly? 
When genuine, a liberal education 1l- 
lumines our fullest awareness of both 
ourselves and our societies. When it 
does not, it fails. Today, if there is a 
tragic waste and loss of values in Ameri- 
can promises and practices, as there 
may be, much of that waste and loss in 
all areas of the national life goes back to 
a catastrophic failure in genuine educa- 
tion, enlightenment. 

In placing the whole person, the self- 
governing individual, as an ideal not to 
be worshipped in vacuo but to be actual- 
ized across the centuries in societies 
above the presumptive privileges and 
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liabilities of race, color, sex, creed, class 
and wealth, the adherents to the basic 
principles of Oberlin College go directly 
beyond age-old cultural accretions of 
principalities and powers to the heart of 
human existence. What matters most in 
human societies? Human beings, fully 
alive, and hence, as free and responsible 
members of the human race, able to 
understand, choose and create, to con- 
frontand direct continuities and changes 
in the flow of experiences in which they 
live and move and have their being. See- 
ing beyond the vast oversimplifications 
and easy but deceptive answers in pon- 
tificated theories, dogmas and symbols, 
free and responsible individuals cut 
through the purely consolatory and 
imaginary make-believe to the hard 
facts of the case. Who are we human 
beings anyway? Surely few periods in 
the past have witnessed a more urgent 
need for a genuine and truthful stock- 
taking than the last decades of this 
century. 

Across its first century Oberlin be- 
came a great college of the liberal arts 
and the liberal sciences because it seri- 
ously sought, as its founder had wished, 


-to educate the whole person, the ‘self- 


governing individual. In the future, it 
will remain a great college only if those 
in charge of its policies and programs— 
its teachers and students most of all— 
see to it, first and last, that its one domi- 
nant purpose remain the same. The 
self-governing individual, intelligent and 
generous, with both personal and social 
achievements, living in a democratic 
society, matters most. That both Amer- 
ica and Oberlin College have always 
known. 
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Echoes 
of greatness: 
remembering 
John Mercer 

Langston 


and honor were bestowed post- 

humously last summer upon John 
Mercer Langston who earned the AB 
from Oberlin in 1849, the AM in 1852 
and graduated from the Theological 
Seminary in 1853. 

One of the truly great black Ameri- 
cans of the 19th century, Langston was 
a charter member of the Oberlin Board 
of Education (1860). In 1983, Langston 
had his name given to Oberlin’s newly 
refurbished middle school at dedication 
ceremonies in the school’s new gymna- 
sium/auditorium on Sunday, July 3. 
The single most expensive building pro- 
ject ever undertaken by the Oberlin 
school system, the new Langston Mid- 
dle School is the result of a $4.2 million 
renovation and expansion of the old 
Oberlin High School on North Main 
St., known in recent years as the Junior 
High and more recently as the Middle 
School. 

While Oberlin has been obviously 
slow to acknowledge substantially this 
loyal and distinguished son of the col- 
lege and citizen of the town, others 
elsewhere have not been. Oklahoma’s 
Langston University (1879) was named 
in his honor, a large dormitory on the 
campus of Virginia State University 
bears his name, several public schools 
and a library in the greater Washington, 
D.C., area have been named for him, 
and the Ohio Historical Society en- 
shrined him in its Great Ohioans Hall of 
Fame in Columbus in 1975. Oberlin’s 
considerably tardy “rediscovery” of 
John Langston during its sesquicenten- 
nial year turned out to be both delight- 
ful and inspiring. 

Langston was the youngest of four 
children born in Virginia toa plantation 
owner and an emancipated slave. His 
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by W. Dean Wolfe 


Dedication of refurbished 
middle school in his name is 
tardy but inspiring way 
to rediscover and acclaim 
Class of 1849 graduate 


date of birth was Dec. 14, 1829. He 
demonstrated early on something of the 
character and intellect that were to 
power him to extraordinary achieve- 
ments. 

Both of his parents died when he was 
only four years old. Thus orphaned he 
became the ward of his father’s long- 
time friend, Col. William Gooch of Chil- 
licothe, Ohio. Young Langston’s first 
schooling was provided by Gooch’s 
daughters, who tutored him off and on 
for the better part of three years. At 
about age eight he was enrolled in the 
Chillicothe public schools, where he was 
known as Johnny Gooch and appar- 
ently accepted as white. When the 
Gooch family decided to move to Mis- 
souri two years later, John stayed be- 
hind in order to be near his older broth- 
ers who had found homes in Chillicothe. 
So it was that he came to live his next six 
years in a series of foster homes, some 
black, some white, in Chillicothe and 
Cincinnati. 

When he was no longer accepted in 
the public schools because of his mixed 
race, his schooling was continued in pri- 
vate black schools in Chillicothe and 
Cincinnati. It was in such a school that 
he was taught by and came under the in- 
fluence of George B. Vashon and Wil- 
liam Cuthburt Whitehorn, both students 
at Oberlin College. The long college re- 
cess in those days was during the winter 
months, and it was common for stu- 


dents to earn money for college ex- 
penses by teaching school during the va- 
cation. Vashon later (1844) became the 
first black graduate of Oberlin College 
and Whitehorn was the second (1845). 
With substantial encouragement from 
Vashon and Whitehorn and supported 
by funds from his father’s estate, Lang- 
ston came north to Oberlin in 1844 and 
enrolled in the preparatory department 
of the Oberlin Collegiate Institute. Hav- 
ing done well at the end of the term, he 
was recruited to teach in a one-room 
black school in Hicks Settlement near 
Chillicothe in the winter of 1845. His sal- 
ary for the three-month term was $30; he 
was barely 16 years old. Encouraged to 
continue his education at Oberlin by 
Vashon and Whitehorn and by his broth- 
ers Charles and Gideon, Langston ma- 
triculated into the regular curriculum in 
1846 and proceeded to excel in his stud- 
1es. 

Wanting to be a lawyer, Langston 
applied to all the better law schools, but 
none would accept him because of his 
color. One law dean did offer to admit 
him if he would claim that he was Cu- 
ban! Incensed by this, Langston refused 
and returned to Oberlin to commence 
studies in the seminary and to contem- 
plate his future. 


As a seminarian, Langston found him- 
self to be in a much closer association 
with Charles G. Finney than he had 
enjoyed as an undergraduate; and, as 
his studies progressed, he became in- 
creasingly urged by Finney to seek his 
vocation in the ministry. At com- 
mencement in 1852 the president is 
reported to have prayed publicly: “Lord, 
open the eyes and heart of this young 
man and teach him his duty as to the 
choice of his calling for life.” Flattered 
by this, for he was a great admirer of 
Finney, Langston nonetheless persisted 
in his longing for an opportunity to 
study law, and in due course he dis- 
cussed his plight with the well-known 
abolitionist, Philamon Bliss, then a dis- 
trict judge in Elyria, and Bliss offered to 
tutor him in law. So it was that near the 
end of his theological studies, Langston 
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commenced reading law under the di- 
rection of Judge Bliss. On Sept. 13, 
1854, Langston was admitted to the 
Ohio Bar, thus becoming the first black 
lawyer in Ohio and one of the first in 
America. 

Because his health had failed during 
the rigors of his extended professional 
studies, a doctor friend advised him to 
seek the healthful benefits of rural life 
and farming. And so it was that Lang- 
ston took his new wife, the former Caro- 
line Wall, an Oberlin College student he 
had courted for several years, to a farm 
that he obtained in rural Brownhelm 
Township some eight miles north and 
west of Oberlin. And there it was that his 
health did return, and there it was that 
their first child was born, and there it 
was that his public life began in earnest. 

Although he was well accepted in 
Brownhelm, John Langston’s law prac- 
tice took him to many other Ohio com- 
munities where his reception was not 
always cordial. It was not uncommon 
for him to be taunted with comments 
such as “here comes the nigger lawyer” 
and other epithets. Before long, how- 
ever, his fierce pride in his blackness and 
in his citizenship and his personal sense 
of worth combined with his effective- 


ness in the practice of law to make his 
a formidable presence—and many of his 
detractors were won over or at least 
quieted. 

Langston became active in the Anti- 
Slavery Society in 1849 and wasa leader 
of it in Ohio and prominent at several 
national conventions of the society in 
the years leading up to the Civil War. He 
became active in politics and ran for 
township clerk in Brownhelm, winning 
election in 1855. This was a remarkable 
feat. He could not vote, nor could any 
woman. Nonetheless, he was elected, 
and by an all white and male electorate 
at that! Moreover, in doing so he most 
probably became the first black Ameri- 
can elected to public office. 

Because of his continuing interest in 
education and his growing interest in 
politics, and because of his thriving law 
practice, Langston decided that he 
should return to Oberlin. In the spring 
of 1856 he bought a fine new house on 
East College St. in what was then consi- 
dered the posh neighborhood of Ober- 
lin. 


In his autobiography, Langston recall- 
ed with obvious satisfaction two very 
different encounters that he had with 
Oberlinians on the day he arrived with 
his wife and baby to take possession of 
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his new home. The Langstons’ spirits 
were soaring and so were their expecta- 
tions as they rambled down East Col- 
lege St. atop a horse-drawn wagon 
heavily laden with household goods and 
produce (apples, potatoes, turnips, 
dried meat, etc.). As they approached 
the block in which their home was 
located, a white man asked bluntly: 
“Are you coming to live among us aris- 
tocrats? Do you think you can maintain 
yourself among us?” 

Langston was startled and disap- 
pointed by the rude greeting, but he said 
he answered cheerfully, “We shall see,” 
and drove on. Within minutes the Lang- 
stons were at the door of their new home 
and there they were greeted warmly bya 
host of eager-to-help neighbors! Never 
again in any of his writings does Lang- 
ston make further reference to neigh- 
borhood behavior hostile to him or to 
members of his family. There they were 
to live for the next I5 years, and theirs 


. was soon to be knownasa home open to 


college students and neighbors alike— 
and without regard to color. During 
those years, the Langstons enjoyed a 
reputation as gracious hosts and as a 
leading family of the village. 

Shortly after they had settled in at 
their new home, Langston set up his law 
office on North Main St. near the site 
now occupied by Hall Auditorium. In 
1857 he was elected to the Russia Town- 
ship Board of Trustees, subsequently 
serving as clerk, legal counsel and school 
visitor. Russia Township at that time 
operated its own school system, and as 
school visitor Langston was in practice 
superintendent of schools. He served on 
the Oberlin City Council in 1857 and 
1858. When it was chartered by the State 
of Ohio in 1860, he became a charter 
member of the Oberlin Board of Educa- 
tion, a position he held for 11 years, six 
of them as clerk. During these years he 
was a member of First Church, as he had 
been during his student days. Of these 
pre-Civil War years in Oberlin, Lang- 
ston wrote in his autobiography: 


The treatment accorded colored people in 
Oberlin socially was most remarkable; in 
keeping, however, with the professions 
religiously, politically, and educationally 
made by the founders of the community. 
Every Sunday colored persons could be 
seen seated in conspicuous places in the 
only church in town, worshipping after 
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the manner of those in whose midst they 
lived, and no one molested or disturbed 
them. Such persons were made welcome 
as equals in the best families, as they were 
in every part of the College, and thus were 
given the best social, as they were the 
highest educational advantages. Such was 
the recognition and the consideration ac- 
corded the colored American, whether 
student or resident in Oberlin, in the early 
years of its history. 


A relentless abolitionist, Langston 
was totally sympathetic to John Brown’s 
agitations for an end to slavery; how- 
ever, he declined Brown’s invitation to 
accompany him on the fateful Harper’s 
Ferry raid: on the grounds that he be- 
lieved that he could be most helpful to 
the cause by working within the law. He 
was out of town at the time of the 
Oberlin-Wellington Rescue, but his 
brother Charles was one of the rescuers, 
and both he and Charles were eloquent 
spokesmen on behalf of those incarcer- 
ated in the Cleveland jail in the after- 
math of that celebrated event. Inciden- 
tally, his brother Charles later became 
the grandfather of poet Langston 
Hughes. . 

When the Civil War broke out Lang- 
ston worked tirelessly as a recruiter of 
black soldiers for the Union Army, ex- 
tending his efforts throughout Ohio, In- 
diana and Illinois. Since Ohio’s gover- 
nor did not at once approve of black 
military units, Langston first recruited 
for the 54th Massachusetts Regiment 
and sent hundreds into its ranks, 21 of 
whom were from Oberlin. When finally 
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authorized by the governor in 1863, 
Langston almost single-handedly put 
together the first black regiment from 
Ohio. 


He was elected in 1864 to the presidency 
of the National Equal Rights League, a 
forerunner to the NAACP, and was 
relentless in his advocacy of Negro suf- 
frage on the grounds that loyal and 
responsible citizenship had been amply 
demonstrated by black Americans. Fol- 
lowing the war he was inspector general 
of the Freedmen’s Bureau and traveled 
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throughout the South visiting and hel- 
ping set up schools for recently freed 
slaves. 

In 1867 he became one of the first 
blacks to practice before the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. In 1869 he was called by 
Howard University to set up its new law 
department. Accepting the appointment, 
but maintaining his home in Oberlin un- 
til 1871, Langston served continuously 
as professor of law at Howard and suc- 
cessively as dean of law, vice president 
and acting president. Records show that 


in 1900 there were 728 black lawyers in 
America, practically all of them trained 
at Howard University. It is fascinating 
to reflect on the extent to which Lang- 
ston’s hand was involved, either directly 
or indirectly in their education. 

Moreover, it is clear that his teaching 
and leadership at Howard served not 
only the interests of black suffrage but 
also of women’s suffrage. When she was 
awarded her law degree at Howard in 
1872, Charlotte E. Ray became the first 
woman law graduate in the U.S. and she 
also was the first woman admitted to 
practice before the Supreme Court. 

During his more than seven years at 
Howard, Langston also was on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Board of Health and 
was a trustee of the Freedmen’s Savings 
and Trust Bank. He left Howard in 1876 
and joined the foreign service, for which 
he served until 1885 in the Carribean, 
the bulk of the time as ambassador to 
Haiti. 

Upon his return to private life in 1885, 
he was called to the presidency of the 
Virginia Normal and Collegiate Insti- 
tute, now known as Virginia State Uni- 
versity. Disheartened by the interfer- 
ence of white politicians in the running 
of this school for blacks, Langston re- 
signed after two years in office and be- 
came actively involved in Virginia and 
national politics. He played a prominent 
role in the 1888 Republican convention 
and he made a presidential nominating 
speech for then Senator John Sherman 
of Ohio. Subsequent to that he was 
nominated to run for Congress on the 


Republican ticket in the 4th Congres- 
sional District of Virginia. Considerable 
forces, both Democratic and Republi- 
can, were arrayed against him, and the 
resulting campaign was as dirty as they 
come. But Langston and his supporters 
prevailed and he was elected and to this 
day he stands as the only black con- 
gressman ever from Virginia. 

Defeated in his bid for reelection, he 
later declined another nomination, cit- 
ing the best interest of the party as his 
reason. He retired to a limited law prac- 
tice, to touring as a much sought after 
speaker, and to the task of writing his 
autobiography. He died in Washington, 
D.C., Nov. 15, 1897. 

While he rose to national and interna- 
tional acclaim in his post Oberlin years, 
John Langston never forgot his only 
true home town, and he often visited his 
many friends in Oberlin. He was a loyal 
alumnus of the College and a ceaseless 
booster of the town and its people. In 
his autobiography he wrote fondly: 


To the Oberlin community belongs the 
distinguishing honor of being the first one 
on the face of the earth to realize in its 
teachings, its practices and its manners 
towards every human being, the high 
Christian sentiment—That whatsover ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them. 


College records make it quite clear 
that Langston’s expressed feelings for 
the community were sincere and that his 
commitment to the college was genuine. 
Ellen Lawson and Marlene Merrill, 
research associates at the Main Library, 


have found that Langston was a fre- 
quent contributor of substantial schol- 
arship funds to the college, primarily for 
the support of impoverished black stu- 
dents, but also for some needy white 
students. Moreover, the recurring pres- 
ence of the Langston name on Oberlin’s 
roster for almost 100 years speaks elo- 
quently to the fact that the Langston- 
Oberlin bond was firm. Langston’s des- 
cendants who earned Oberlin degrees 
were his son Arthur, who graduated in 
1877; grandsons John Mercer ’0!1 and 
Carroll ’03, and his great grandson Car- 
roll Jr. °38. Sadly, the line was broken 
when Carroll Langston Jr., a World 
War II fighter pilot, was killed in action, 
leaving no descendants to carry on the 
name. 

On that sad note, let us be reminded 
that the people of Oberlin cared for each 
other inextraordinary ways in the 1840s, 
’50s and ’60s, and they cared for those in 
the wider human community as well. 
Oberlin nurtured John Langston, and 
he responded with a life devoted to edu- 
cation and to public service. If one were 
to write a belated epitaph for him today, 
it could read simply, ‘John Mercer Lang- 
ston, tireless public servant, but never in 
servitude.’ 

The Langston name on the new mid- 
dle school should be a source of pride 
for all boys and girls who will attend it, 
and it should serve as a reminder to all 
others that a high standard was set for 
us by those early Oberlinians. 
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old man has a way of rambling on 

and on, but now I’m coming to the 
part I want you to hear.” Indeed, the 
84-year-old living legend from Argen- 
tina had the Oberlin community atten- 
tively listening. For two days last May, 
Oberlin College hosted Borges and his 
secretary, co-worker and companion, 
Maria Kodama. 

His visit, sponsored by the office of 
the dean of the College of Arts & Sci- 
ences, the department of Romance lan- 
guages, the committee on comparative 
literature, the Latin American studies 
committee, the Third World studies 
committee, the English department and 
the Moors Lecture Fund, was one of 
many appearances Borges made last 
spring after attending a symposium in 
his honor held at Dickinson College in 
April. Entitled “Borges, the Poet,” the 
symposium brought together Borges 
scholars from throughout the country 
and from various parts of the world to 
reflect on his poetry. Borges addressed 
the Dickinson audience on three con- 
secutive nights, speaking on such topics 
as the poetry of Emily Dickinson, His- 
panic literature, English and North 
American literature. Maria Kodama, of 
Argentine/ Japanese background her- 
self, spoke on “Oriental Influence in 
Borges’ Poetry: The Nature of the Haiku 
and Western Literature.” 

Oberlin was among Borges’ last stops 
before returning to his native Buenos 
Aires. Prior to his arrival on campus, he 
had been the guest of Pierre Trudeau in 
Canada. Leaning on Kodama’s arm, he 
arrived at Hopkins Airport—one more 
passenger. An avid traveler, he appears 
tireless and unencumbered by his blind- 
ness. Immediately, he begins asking 
questions; he wants to know about his 


Jo Luis Borges has said: “An 


Ana Cara-Walker has been assistant 
professor of Spanish at Oberlin since 
1980. She participated in the Borges 
Symposium at Dickinson College and, 


together with Associate Professor of 


French Nelson DeJesus, organized 
Borges’ Oberlin visit. 


The writer (left) with Borges and Kodama. 
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A 
conversation 
with 
Borges 


by Ana Cara-Walker 


Unencumbered by blindness, 
legendary Argentinian can 
see fireplace flames 
and he has insatiable 
curiosity about 
many, many other things 


surroundings, about its history, its geog- 
raphy, its legends. He is curious about 
Ohio and insists on “seeing” Lake Erie. 
Are there mountains or plains? Were 
there Indians once here? What kind of 
animals inhabit these parts? What color 
is the water? 

Upon hearing that tornadoes are not 
uncommon in this region he wanted to 
learn more, listening quietly until a 
word or an image challenged his imagin- 
ation. When told that the sound of a 
tornado is like that of an oncoming 
train, that the sky turns a milky green 
and that small communities are some- 
times entirely devastated, he sat back, 
reflecting. Quietly he repeated: “milky 
green . . . how uncanny”—a private 
vision of the sky taking over. 


There is one thing, however, that the 
blind Borges can see: fire. Quietly 
greeted upon his arrival to Oberlin on 
the unusually chilly night of May 5, he 
sat next to a fireplace staring into the 
flames. “It is one of the few things I can 
still see,” he said. Because of the move- 
ment? “Because of the light,” his mind 
soon lost in myths and musings about 
fire: the etymology of “bonfire,” the var- 
ious names for Thor . 

His curiosity is insatiable; his ques- 
tions sometimes testing. He wants to 
know what states border on Ohio, he 
asks for the dates of wars and he expects 
critical assessments and opinions on a 
range of writers. Yet, when asked about 
the secrets of his own work he turns wry, 
the charm of his humor disarming any 
questioner. During a meal he was asked 
why he had picked the title “Museum” 
for one of his pieces included in Dream- 
tigers. Looking up, like a child who has 
just been naughty but clever, he re- 
sponded, “You pays your money, you 
takes your choice.” 

Other times his answers are more 
earnest, though never predictable. He 
was asked at a press conference held at 
the Oberlin Inn before his noon appear- 
ance at First Church: “If you could take 
only three books with you to, say, a des- 
ert island, which would they be?” He 
closed his eyes and searched for the 
answer as if scanning the shelves of a 
private library. “Ah!” he opened them 
again, “you mean volumes, not books. 


Otherwise, I would take the Encyclope- 
dia Britannica.” His careful considera- 
tion did not lack humor: “I don’t sup- 
pose a telephone book would do.” 
Finally, the answer came: Bertrand 
Russell’s History of Western Philos- 
ophy, Arthur Schopenhauer’s The 
World as Willand Idea and—“since I’m 
in America”—Charles and Mary Beard’s 
A New American History. 

Similarly, he was in complete com- 
mand at the question and answer peri- 
ods during his two Oberlin appearances. 
At the first session, entitled “A Conver- 
sation with Borges,” he entertained a 
large, captivated audience, answering 
questions about his life and work. For 
those familiar with Borges, his concise, 
almost learned, comments did not come 
as a surprise. “Why the recurrent laby- 
rinth in your work?” he was asked from 
the audience. “Because I am always 
lost,” came the answer. “Why are your 
characters primarily male?” someone 
inquired. “I am always thinking of 
women, so I reserve men for my stories.” 

Less concise remarks were drawn 
from Borges by Assistant Prof. of En- 
glish Joaquin Martinez-Pizarro, who 
together with Dan Lloyd, Oberlin guest 
alumnus and professor of philosophy at 
the University of California at Santa 
Barbara, had opened the dialogue be- 
fore turning it to the audience. Martinez- 
Pizarro, a medievalist himself, wanted 
to know how the Argentine writer had 
become interested in Old English. Borges 
briefly recalled how he had come to 
learn it, citing the texts he had used. Not 
quite ready to dismiss the subject, how- 
ever, he turned to his questioner: “How 
would you pronounce y/fete (seagull)?” 
“Do you pronounce the first sound of 
ceald (cold) as a “k” or a “ch”? 
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Afraid of losing the audience, Martinez- 
Pizarro touched on another favorite but 
seldom mentioned interest of Borges’: 
his “detective” stories. “Does a crime 
always have to be a murder, say, rather 
than a robbery?” he asked. The answer 
was yes, “the bloodier the better.” 
“Dreorig,”’ Borges asserted, again re- 
turning to Old English and delighting in 
etymologies. 

The second day Borges appeared as 
the guest speaker for Oberlin’s annual 
Comparative Literature Conference. 
Accompanied by a panel that included 
Professor of English David Young, Pro- 
fessor of German Peter Spycher and 
Oberlin student Jessica Brown (winner 
of the Comparative Literature Prize for 
her translation of Borges’ “The Circular 
Ruins”), Borges answered questions on 
“The Art of Translation.” Again, the 
audience was enchanted as he spoke 
about language and literature, citing 
from his favorite translations. The reac- 
tion to almost every remark was ap- 
plause and excited chatter. A roar of 
surprised laughter followed a most can- 
did response. Having spoken primarily 
about moving from one language to 
another, he was asked to comment on 
the “translation” of words to music, as in 
opera. His answer was direct, revealing 
his clearly defined tastes but betraying 
his unawareness of Oberlin’s musical 
sensibilities: “I hate opera,” he an- 
nounced. 

While Borges speaks, Maria Kodama 
quietly fades into the audience. Her role, 
however, is far from that of a passive 
companion. She is herself a published 
author of short stories and articles of lit- 


He closed his eyes and searched for the answer as if scanning 
the shelves of a private library. “Ah!” he opened 
them again. Finally the answer came. 


erary criticism. She has collaborated 
with Borges on various books: Breve 
Antologia Anglosajona (1982), Cien 
Disticos de Angelus Silesius (1982), the 
translation La Gylfaginning (forthcom- 
ing), and the translation E/ Libro de 
Almohada de Sei-Shonagon (forthcom- 
ing), which includes a preliminary study 
by Kodama and a prologue by Borges. 
Also one of their present projects is a 
book about their travels and experi- 
ences. Among the items to be included 
in the latter are impressions of a series of 
Frank Lloyd Wright houses they have 
seen. They felt priviledged to visit Ober- 
lin’s Wright designed home of Ellen 
Johnson °33, emerita professor of art 
and honorary curator of modern art. 

Unable to see the view of the orchard 
from Miss Johnson’s living room, 
Borges could appreciate its beauty and 
calm as well as other details of the house 
through the precise and sensitive de- 
scriptions whispered by Maria Kodama. 
Her ability to sum up his surroundings 
with an admirable economy of language 
is clearly indispensable to Borges. Yet he 
will not limit himself simply to second- 
ary impressions. Fascinated by the idea 
of Miss Johnson’s transparent, inflat- 
able arm chair, he caressed every angle 
of it guided by Kodama’s hand. AI- 
though advised not to sit in it, lest he 
should slip or have difficulty getting up, 
he insisted—gingerly dropping himself 
on the seat, leaning back, making him- 
self comfortable. 

But Borges does not sit still long. A 
tireless traveler, he continues to explore 
the world and to discover new territories 
in his fiction. His style, he has noted, is 
always evolving, becoming ever more 
simplified. His last book of poems, La 
Cifra (dedicated to Maria Kodama), at- 
tests to this ultimate refinement. No 
doubt Jorge Luis Borges is a gifted mas- 
ter. Speaking on the act of creating, he 
says: “Suddenly I feel something is about 
to happen. Then I sit back and get pas- 
sive and something is given to me. I re- 
ceive a beginning and an end.” With me- 
ticulous art, he crafts the middle, giving 
unity to the whole. “When I write,” he 
continues, “I forget my own prejudices, 
my Own opinions. The whole world 
comes to me.” Weare fortunate, indeed, 
that last May Borges came to us. 
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piano students, performers and 

teachers came together in Oberlin 
to activate and celebrate the Conserva- 
tory’s first summer piano institute. The 
result: a week of invigorating and excit- 
ing music learning. From the opening 
concert by Robert Shannon ’7! to the 
ciosing master class on July |, the struc- 
ture, balance, tempo, dynamics and 
development of this institute were such 
to warrant a repeat performance, with 
perhaps only slight variations. 

Across the nation and abroad, many 
such summer music activities take place, 
ranging from high school music camps 
on state college campuses to the presti- 
gous International Piano Festival held 
annually in College Park, Maryland. 
These events offer varied learning expe- 
riences for participants. Oberlin’s first 
piano institute achieved a remarkable 
balance of events and activities that 
would appeal and enrich almost any pi- 
anist, be it student, teacher or performer, 
and intruth, many who attended are, or 
hope to be, all three. 

Under the leadership of Prof. Joseph 
Schwartz, a 23-year veteran of the Con- 
servatory, plans for the Institute began 
a year ago last fall. Prof. Schwartz and 
his institute faculty developed sessions 
that contained recitals, master classes, 
performance practice and pedagogy lec- 
tures, a full day focus on 20th century 
styles, a lecture-demonstration on the 
Alexander Technique, and they even in- 
tegrated some spare time in the schedule 
to allow for individual private lessons 
and practice for the ambitious students. 

Shannon has been a member of Ober- 
lin’s piano faculty since 1976. His reci- 
tal, featuring works of Haydn, Beetho- 
ven, Liszt and contemporary master 
George Crumb, displayed a fine com- 
mand of the technical demands of the 
music as well as a truly rich sense of to- 
nal colors and beautiful piano sounds. 


O n Sunday, June 26, 1983, some 50 


Karen Bartman is an independent piano 
teacher in Jefferson City, Mo., and also 
an organist. She studied at the Conser- 
vatory 1966-67 and has the BMand MA 
from the University of Missouri. 
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Oberlin’s first 
summer 


piano institute 


by Karen Morriss Bartman 


Week of invigorating and 
exciting music learning has a 
balance of events and 
activities for performers, 
students and teachers 


The recital was a tribute to the piano 
and provided a sterling example of the 
wealth of shadings, dynamics and sound 
colors that the modern piano can pro- 
duce. 

Throughout the week, participants 
saw and heard this wealth, diversity, and 
the heritage of pianos and pianists. For 
the 50 teachers and students, Martha 
Stacy provided the opening piano ped- 
agogy lecture on famous teachers and 
students of the past. Ms. Stacy, asso- 
ciate professor at the Conservatory, 
traced the art of piano pedagogy and 
made participants aware that such “mod- 
ern” teaching techniques as group and 
class piano existed as far back as the 
1800s. She outlined a genealogy of fa- 
mous piano teachers and students, de- 
scribing technical and musical ap- 
proaches. The evolution of the piano 
from harpsichord, through the early for- 
tepianos to the modern grand piano 
produced not only a diversity of piano 
literature, but also a diversity of piano 
techniques. Stacy described “schools of 
piano” with emphasis on finger tech- 
niques, arm weight and relaxation. The 
lecture provided an interesting back- 
drop to other lectures during the week 
on performance practices and likewise 
to the week’s master class sessions. 

Performance practice lectures on Mo- 
zart, Beethoven and Chopin, led respec- 
tively by Shannon, Sanford Margolis 
and Schwartz, made participants aware 
that a knowledge of styles in the periods 


of music history is quite important in the 
interpretation of piano literature. A re- 
production of a Mozart Viennese forte- 
piano (c. 1750-1800) was made available 
for listening and playing by Oberlin’s 
annual Baroque Performance Practice 
Institute, also in session during this 
time. Shannon provided examples of 
various slur markings found in original 
Mozart scores—markings that are some- 
what enigmatic or questionable when 
performed on a modern grand piano. 
When these slurs were executed on the 
fortepiano, the logic of the original be- 
came apparent. Shannon, in the Mozart 
lecture, and Margolis in the Beethoven 
lecture, raised provocative questions of 
interpretation through comparative lis- 
tening to Mozart and Beethoven record- 
ings. Both teachers revealed how diver- 
gent artistic performances can be. For 
some of the high school students pres- 
ent, the questions that surfaced were no 
doubt a first exposure to one of the ma- 
jor ingredients of artistic performance: 
the in-depth study of authentic scores 
and the study of composers lives and 
works. To the experienced teachers in 
attendance, the lectures sharpened ana- 
lytical skills. They also focused upon an 
important pedagogical tool: the con- 
stant search for valid and meaningful in- 
terpretations to present to students. 


Schwartz’s lecture on Chopin’s works 
relayed much of the same ingredient 
that his Tuesday night recital exhibited: 
an intense love of Chopin—the com- 
poser who wrote so exquisitely for the 
modern piano. One could tell that 
Schwartz has been a long-time friend of 
Chopin. In his lecture, Schwartz articu- 
lated verbally the melodic, rhythmic and 
harmonic elements in Chopin’s music. 
In his recital, he articulated musically 
and emotionally a real affinity for Cho- 
pin’s music. With an electric strength of 
technique, this newly-appointed head of 
the piano faculty at Oberlin impressed 
the audience with his ability to dash off 
the most demanding passages with ease 
and mastery. 


The third solo recital of the institute 
was performed by Margolis, who has 
been on the Conservatory faculty since 
1972 and taught previously at Baylor, 
the University of Minnesota and the 
University of lowa. He maintains a spe- 
cial interest in jazz and in contemporary 
music. Margolis presented a recital of 
two gargantuan works in the piano lit- 
erature: Liszt’s Sonata in b minor and 
Ives’s Concord Sonata. The Ives Sonata 
is not only a difficult work to perform, 
but it is also a difficult work for the lis- 
tener, especially on first hearing. With 
an intricate working out of motivic de- 
velopment throughout both works, Mar- 
golis showed himself to be a seasoned 
artist with broad intellectual and artistic 
talents. He sustained an ongoing conti- 
nuity within the large scope of both diffi- 
cult works. The choice of repertoire for 
this recital provided a broadening listen- 
ing experience for institute participants, 
many of whom are rarely, if ever, pro- 
vided the opportunity to hear especially 
the Ives Sonata performed live. 

Another highlight of the institute was 
the daily Master Class sessions taught 
by Schwartz, Shannon and Margolis. 
During the five-day institute, approxi- 
mately 20 high school, college and grad- 
uate students performed in 12 hours of 
master classes. These master lessons 
were video-taped, with each student re- 
ceiving his or her own tape of the lesson. 
It was probably during these master 
classes that the most critical and valu- 
able learning of the institute took place. 


At one of the first class sessions con- 
ducted Monday, Schwartz articulated 
three categories of student learning: 1) 
technical development: i.e., how a stu- 
dent accommodates his fingers, arms 
and entire body to the instrument; 2) the 
development of musical sensitivity: i.e., 
rhythm, phrase, tonal colors and stylis- 
tic sense; 3) intellectual development: 
awareness of the structure, balance, har- 
mony and form of the composition be- 
ing studied. Each of the master class 
teachers worked in his own unique way 
with the students, providing challenging 
examples of molding all three of the 
above aspects towards an artistic per- 
formance of the selected literature. 

On Wednesday, the entire day was 
devoted to lectures and discussions on 
20th century music. It ended witha reci- 
tal by Margolis, Schwartz and Shannon 
featuring works of Arnold Schoenberg, 
Elliott Carter and George Crumb. In the 
morning pedagogy session, Martha Sta- 
cy anda piano student from the Oberlin 
community showed techniques that 
young students can use to become im- 
provisers and composers. Shannon, in 
his lecture on George Crumb, demon- 
strated various techniques employed in 
interpreting Crumb’s Makrokosmos, 
Vol. I. He played the entire composition 
on the evening recital. Randolph Cole- 
man, Conservatory theory and compo- 
sition faculty member and chairman of 
the New Music Committee, led a stimu- 
lating lecture addressed in part to the 
philosophical nature of the contem- 
porary. 


An interesting session on Thursday 
morning was conducted by Alexander 
Technique specialists Helen and Stan- 
ton Hobbs. The Hobbses assist students 
at Oberlin and the Cleveland Institute of 
Music ina technique that focuses on the 
integration and the organization of the 
body. The goal is to enable performers 
to freely express themselves, unham- 
pered by excess body movement or hin- 
dered by poor posture. The technique 
has been valuable in preventing bursitis 
and tendonitis. 

A symposium, “Preparing Students 
for College and Competitive Auditions,” 
paneled by Schwartz, Shannon and Mar- 
golis, sparked lively questions from high 
school students. “What does a faculty 
member look for ina student who audi- 
tions for a music school such as Ober- 
lin.” Each member of the panel pre- 
sented his view, but perhaps the most 
valuable part of the session was the feel- 
ing that Oberlin is reaching out, not only 
to prospective students, but also to a 
larger community. A teacher who re- 
sides close to Oberlin remarked, “For 
years I thought the Conservatory was an 
isolated entity in itself. I suppose I have 
always stood a little in awe of Oberlin’s 


‘ musical environment. This institute has 


allowed me to know that these people 
who work within the Conservatory com- 
plex are not only outstanding musicians 
and professionals, but they are also hu- 
man beings with a real interest in people. 
They really are willing and eager to 
share their love and knowledge of music 
with us.” 


TWO EXCEPTIONAL INSTITUTES 
AT OBERLIN IN JUNE 1984 


BAROQUE PERFORMANCE INSTITUTE 


June 17-July 8 


Its 13th Year! 


Instruction at all levels for voice and baroque instruments. Master classes, ensembles 
and concerts. Baroque instruments may be rented. Full range of dining and housing 
options. Distinguished faculty headed by August Wenzinger, music director. 


Oberlin Baroque Ensemble 


Robert Willoughby, flute 

Marilyn McDonald, violin 

James Caldwell, oboe 

Catharina Meints, viola da gamba and cello 
Lisa Goode Crawford, harpsichord 
Michael Lynn, recorder and flute 
Philip Levin, bassoon 

Kenneth Slowik, cellos and viols 
Penelope Jensen, harpsichord 
James Weaver, harpsichord 

Grant Moore, oboe 


For information write or call: 
Baroque Institute Director 


Oberlin College Conservatory of Music, Oberlin, OH 44074 U.S.A. 


Voice Faculty 


Max van Egmond 
Penelope Jensen 
Nancy Zylstra 


Associate Faculty 


Sarah Sumner, violin 

Jane Starkman, viola 

John Dunham, violone 

Mary Anne Ballard, viols 

Peter Tourin, instrument maker 


SUMMER PIANO INSTITUTE 
June 24-30 


One week comprehensive and intensive 
performance and pedagogy Master 
Classes. Focus on each participant's 
technical and interpretive problems. 
Recitals every evening by faculty and 
students. Performers are all videotaped. 
Audit Baroque Performance Institute at 
no extra charge. 


Write or call: 
Professor Joseph Schwartz 
Director, Summer Piano Institute 
The Conservatory of Music 
Oberlin, OH 44074 U.S.A. 
(216) 775-8217 


(216) 775-8268 


the Alumni Board at its annual 

meeting in Oberlin Nov. 18-20, 
1983: the ACTION program and reor- 
ganization of the board. John Picken 
*56, who co-chairs the ACTION com- 
mittee, acquainted new board members 
with the history and rationale of the 
program (IT’S TIME FOR ACTION, Au- 
tumn 1983). President Starr highlighted 
his fall ACTION visits and Liz Kirker 
Culberson °53, the ACTION director, 
reported on the ACTION organization 
meetings following the Starr visits and 
on plans for 1984. Her report follows 
mine in this issue of the OAM. 

For several years the Alumni Board 
has been trying to wrestle with the task 
of restructuring itself. Now, the birth of 
the ACTION program has provided the 
first real impetus toward this end. Since 
a growing number of volunteers has 
already been enlisted in the ACTION 
program, the Association needs to find 
a mechanism to incorporate these peo- 
ple into its governing structure. 

The board agreed that the overall 
objectives for the governing body of the 
Association should be: (1) to educate 
alumni about Oberlin, its programs and 
problems and encourage information 
and idea exchange among alumni and 
between the alumni and the college, (2) 
to expand the base of alumni represen- 
tation, (3) to increase involvement in 
Association decision-making and poli- 
cy-setting, and (4) to promote leader- 
ship and reward those who have been 
active in Association programs that 
benefit Oberlin. 

After much discussion the board 
passed unanimously a motion to estab- 
lish a broad based Alumni Council 
composed of at least all the class presi- 
dents and agents, club presidents, 
ACTION convenors, admissions rep 
and career network coordinators, the 
alumni-elected trustees and certain at- 
large members to assure representation 
of particular interest groups. The board 
realizes that the council would incorpo- 
rate other volunteer leaders as new 
areas of support develop. At present the 
size is unspecified but it is hoped that all 


TT" major issues were discussed by 
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Association 
news 


by Midge Brittingham ’60 


Executive director 


council members will gather in Oberlin 
for a fall weekend that will be an 
expanded model of the present Volun- 
teers Weekend concept. In addition to 
workshops, information exchange, 
meetings with faculty, students and ad- 
ministrators, the council would elect a 
smaller executive committee from 
among its members. This group would 
meet three or four times a year and han- 
dle the nitty-gritty of Association busi- 
ness. 

A more active nominating process is 
also being designed, consisting of a trus- 
tee candidate search committee and a 
separate committee to nominate execu- 
tive committee members from the coun- 
cil and to nominate award recipients. 

The present executive committee will 
meet in D.C. in February in order to 
refine these plans. It is hoped that pro- 
posed constitutional changes can be 
printed in the summer issue of the OAM 
for a vote by the entire alumni body. 
The board hopes to be able to imple- 
ment the changes by next fall and is 
interested in input from anyone who 
wishes to express an opinion on the 
proposed changes. 


Housing for touring groups 


What would students do without alum- 
ni in Winter Term and Fall Break? 
Some might be cold and homeless. 
Luckily, alumni rallied once again in 
January 1984 to the pleas of the alumni 


office, namely Barbara Bowman Pierce 
66, assistant director. As usual, alumni 
in Washington, D.C., provided the 
greatest service by opening their homes 
to 25 students for the entire month of 
January while students roamed Capitol 
Hill as interns in government and con- 
gressional offices. In addition, D.C. 
alumni and parents housed the Moving 
Company, the five-student touring rep- 
ertory theater group, for a week while 
they performed in D.C. area high 
schools. Hosts were found in Virginia 
Beach by Elizabeth Pappas °47, in 
Chapel Hill by Martha Divondo Dill 
66, in Charlotte by Mary Lou Beaman 
Paschal ’57, Atlanta by Phyllis Freed- 
man Schwartz °53 and in Asheville, 
N.C., by Brent Myers ’72. Our thanks to 
the alumni and parents and others who 
made this tour possible. 

Music From Oberlin, the generic 
term used to refer to various student 
touring musical groups (and still the 
name of the nationwide weekly broad- 
casts on fine arts radio stations), applied 
this year to two groups, the Pro Arte 
Ensemble and the Young Artists 
Chamber Ensemble. Alumni provided 
housing for both groups during Fall 
Break and Winter Term. The Young 
Artists traveled to Columbus, Dayton, 
Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Erie and Roch- 
ester during Fall break, playing in high 
schools, talking to prospective students 
about Oberlin and playing in evening 
public recitals. They broke new ground 
for Oberlin tour groups by traveling all 
the way to Fort Worth, Dallas, Hous- 
ton, Austin, San Antonio, Hattiesburg, 
New Orleans, Birmingham, Chatta- 
nooga, Knoxville and Nashville for 
Winter Term. Housing was arranged in 
Houston by Andrew Delaney °42, in 
San Antonio by Marilyn Rife ’76, in 
New Orleans by Gail Gulbenkian ’69, in 
Birmingham by Paula Finke Gordon 
68 and in Nashville by Diane Luton 
Blum ’75. 

The Pro Arte Ensemble performed in 
the eastern prep schools during Fall 
Break, Exeter, Suffield Academy and 
Proctor Academy, and also at Hing- 
ham, Mass., High School and Walnut 
Hills High School in Natick. During 
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Winter Term they appeared in Hing- 
ham, Northampton, Amherst, Boston 
and Concord, Mass., Greenwich and 
New Haven, Conn., Carmel and White 
Plains, N.Y.,and Wyomissing and West 
Chester, Pa. Lunetta Bennett Knowlton 
°68 made housing arrangements in 
White Plains. They finished their tour 
with a performance in Cleveland Feb. 3. 


ASOC lectures 


The Alumni Association continues to 
sponsor its Alumni in Service to Oberlin 
College (ASOC) program whereby de- 
partments and programs invite selected 
alumni to give lectures and lead assem- 
blies and workshops. In September the 
Environmental Studies Program spon- 
sored Stephen Couch ’70, assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology at the Schuylkill 
Campus of Penn State, who gave a pub- 
lic lecture on “A Chronic Disaster: The 
Ongoing Case of the Centralia (Pa.) 
Mine Fire.” Robert Krulwich ’69 drew 
SRO audiences Nov. 28 fora brown bag 


Krulwich 

luncheon in Wilder 101 on “Never Be- 
fore Told Secrets to Success in Journal- 
ism” and a 4:30 p.m. session in YM 
Lounge on “They Banned My Bike at 
the White House and Other Tales.” 
During each talk Bob gave reflections 
on his career as Washington bureau 
chief for Rolling Stone and national 
bureau chief for Pacifica Radio and dis- 
cussed his present position as business 
editor for National Public Radio and 
his association with NPR’s “All Things 
Considered.” 


Need a house sitter? 


Winter’s not the only time that Oberlin 
students are apt to be interested in off- 
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campus housing. Phone the Alumni 
Office at (216) 775-8692 if you'd like to 
see if we can find one who might want to 
spend the summer in your town and 
would be interested in being a reliable 
“house sitter” while you’re on vacation. 


Alumni Award winner 


The Alumni Board is happy to an- 
nounce that Margaret (Peg) Leonard 
°37 has been selected to receive the 1984 
Alumni Medal for distinguished service 
to Oberlin College. 

Peg, who received the AB from the 
College in 1937 and the MusB from the 
Conservatory in 1942, was born in 


Oberlin. Her parents were Fred ’89 and 
Bertha (Hopkins) Leonard ’04 AM. Her 
father taught physical education at 
Oberlin until his death in 1922 and her 
mother taught it from 1925 until she 
died in 1944, 

Some may think of Peg as one of 
those behind-the-scenes people, but she 
was the mainstay of the Oberlin Shansi 
Memorial Association as executive sec- 
retary until her official retirement in 
1981. In her case, however, the word 
“official” needs really to be thought of 
as “semi” because two years of semi- 
retirement have meant that she has been 
free to travel and give more time to 
community efforts, but she continues to 
be the keeper of the Shansi association’s 
archives and to assist the student com- 
mittee and arrange for Asian visitors 
and Shansi social events. 

The award is given, however, for 
those 38 years of service as executive 
secretary of the Shansi Association 
when Peg had her greatest influence on 
alumni and performed her greatest ser- 
vice to Oberlin College. Hundreds of 
reps and student committee members 


depended on her, and for those years 
“Shansi” meant “Asia” to the Oberlin 
campus and “Shansi” meant “Oberlin” 
to the Asians who came to know Shansi 
reps. Oberlin College and Shansi are 
one and the same, and it was Peg Leo- 
nard in the Shansi Office back on the 
campus who answered rep questions, 
got them ready for their travels, supp- 
lied their needs, visited their institu- 
tions, sent their letters and received the 
foreign visitors who first knew Oberlin 
through the reps. 

The College and the Alumni Associa- 
tion are pleased to honor Peg this year 
for her devotion to the Shansi Associa- 
tion, which in turn has promoted Ober- 
lin College in its unique relationship 
with Asia. It seems particularly approp- 
riate to honor both Peg and Shansi on 
the occasion of the 75th anniversary of 
the Association. 


Certificates of appreciation 


In addition to honoring Peg Leonard at 
the Alumni Luncheon in May, the 
Alumni Association will also award cer- 
tificates of appreciation “to recognize 


outstanding or significant performance 


in Alumni Association programs” to 
Anne Wickham 69 and Ruth Oltman 
"34. 

Ann was one of the founders of the 
present Alumni Career Network, origi- 
nally called the Alumni Career Counsel- 


Oltman 


Wickham 


ing Program. In addition to being one 
of the program’s originators, she set the 
model for area coordinators by heading 
up the program in Washington, D.C., 
for six years. This meant that she not 
only referred present students and re- 
cent alumni to other alumni whose 
careers sounded interesting and were 
willing to talk about them, but she also 
advised students on how to get a job in 
D.C., where they might find temporary 
housing while they were looking and 
how to get around the city. Occasion- 
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ally, she gave floor space to a needy 
student who landed inthe city withouta 
job or housing. During those years she 
was also an active part of the D.C. Club 
leadership. Appointed to the Alumni 
Board to co-chair the career counseling 
advisory committee, she also served 
three years on the executive committee. 
With her recent move to Columus 
(ALUMNI IN THE NEWS, Summer 1983), 
she is now part of the ACTION leader- 
ship in Ohio’s capital and is also setting 
up an alumni career network there. 

Ruth Oltman’s parting gift to the 
Alumni Board when she retired from 
the board in June 1982 was the success- 
ful completion of Oberlin College’s first 
Elderhostel. Ruth’s interests while she 
was on the board were very broad but 
tended to center on women’s rights and 
senior citizen’s concerns. As a member 
of the campus affairs committee and 
then as 1980-81 president of the Alumni 
Association, Ruth kept reminding the 
board that learning does not recognize 
an age limit and that Oberlin should not 
limit itself to the 18 to 22-year-olds. Her 
persistence paid off when the college 
joined the national Elderhostel move- 
ment and 22 senior citizens participated 
in three courses last June. This year 
Oberlin will hold its second Elderhostel 
June 10-16. Ruth has left us a legacy 
that is being shared with others and we 
are happy to honor her in this way. 


1984 Elderhostel courses 


William Fuchsman, associate professor 
of chemistry, will conduct a course on 
animal and plant hemoglobins at the 
Elderhostel in Oberlin June 10-16. The 
structures and the behavior of hemo- 
globins will illustrate contemporary 
knowledge of how proteins function 
and how they are synthesized in living 
organisms. Hemoglobins from humans 
will be compared with those from sim- 
pler animals. 

Barbara Tannenbaun, visiting in- 
structor inart, will offera course on The 
Visual Arts Since 1960: Changes and 
Contrasts. 

James Leo Walsh, professor of soci- 
ology & anthropology, will offer an 
examination of crime, criminals and 
society. 

Attempts to offer a second week of 
courses June 17-23 had to be cancelled 
for lack of courses. 

Further information is available from 
Elderhostel offices in the U.S. and Can- 
ada or from the Office of Conference 
Services, 102 Peters Hall, Oberlin, OH 
44074. 
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Club news 


Chicago: Last spring the Oberlin 
Book Awards Program began in the 
Chicago area with the assistance of 
Mary Kurz ’64. Two awards were pres- 
ented to Evanston Twp. High School 
juniors in recognition of their excellence 
in either science or social studies. The 
club is interested in expandng the book 
awards program into other schools in 
the area. Anyone wishing to sponsor a 
school is urged to seek information 
from Linda Chiswick (539 W. Dickens, 
Chicago, IL 60614, or phone 951-9133 
evenings or 649-8584 weekdays). 


Mary Kurz presents award to Amy 
Hackenberg of Evanston Twp. 


Cincinnati: Alumni gathered for des- 
sert and coffee following the Cincinnati 
Symphony concert Oct. 28 featuring 
Greg Fulkerson ’70 in Samuel Berber’s 
Violin Concerto. Jan Weintraub Krass 
°71 and Rick Pender ’71 made arrange- 
ments. 


New York City: A benefit concert for 
recent alumni (1978-83) was held Feb. | 
at C.A.M.I. Hall, featuring British cel- 
list Steven Isserlis who studied at the 
Oberlin Conservatory 1976-78. Steven 
has been a featured guest at the Winter 
Term festivals in Oberlin in 1979, 1980 
and 1984 and he has a busy solo career 
in Europe. A reception, planned by 
Gene Carr ’81, followed the concert. 


Washington, D.C.: The Moving 
Company, Oberlin’s student repertory 
theater troupe, performed for Washing- 
tonalumni Jan. 8 at Mt. Vernon United 
Methodist Church. Jean Brubaker ’73 
organized the event. The Moving Com- 
pany, composed of five men and three 
women, toured the South during Win- 
ter Term, performing in high schools. 


On the afternoon of Dec. 3, 1983, 
more than 60 Oberlin alumni gathered 
in the Friends Meeting House in Maa- 
ison, Wis., to celebrate the 150th anni- 
versary of the first day of classes at 
Oberlin College. The celebration, 
organized by Wendy Uhlmann 83 and 
Joe Elder 51, brought together alumni 
who had attended Oberlin from the 
1920s to the 1980s. Alumni brought 
Oberlin songbooks, pictures and Hi- 
O-Hi’s. Starting with Frederic G. Cas- 
sidsy 30, 83h, alumni from each 
decade shared their memories of Ober- 
lin as it was when they were on the 
campus. The climax of the celebration 
came when a giant birthday cake with 
appropriate decorations and over 50 
candles (prepared by Jan Friedman 82 
and Wendy Uhlmann) was placed on a 
table in the center of the alumni. All 
Joined in singing happy birthday to 
Oberlin and everyone simultaneously 
blew out the candles. Joann Finley 
Elder 51 photographed the event. 


ACTION 
Update 


by Elizabeth Kirker Culberson ’S3 
ACTION director 

he Alumni Campaign to Involve 
TT overtinians Now is a daring ex- 

periment. It is daring because its 
success depends entirely on volunteer- 
ism. Volunteering to work for and give 
to the College is not a strong suit among 
Oberlinians. Except fora small but very 
loyal cadre, too many alumni seem to be 
content to have warm memories, happy 
thoughts and wish the place well, but 
they’re sure “it doesn’t need me to sur- 
vive!” Wrong! Whoever you are and 
whenever you have attended Oberlin, 
ACTION does need you. What’s more, 
you could probably also use a little 
ACTION in your life. 

ACTION is based on the premise that 
Oberlin alumni wi// give of their time, 
talent and treasure if they are asked. It is 
also based on the realization that the 
College needs the initiative and the 
experience of its alumni in order to suc- 
ceed in this campaign. No true Oberli- 
nian would argue that all wisdom is 
found on the campus. This may be even 
more so when it comes to volunteerism. 
However, the expertise that alumni 
have obtained in the great “out-there” 
world could be valuable to the College 
now, more than ever before. In these 
early days of the ACTION program, a 
number of alumni have come forward 
who believe, along with the administra- 
tion, that ACTION will succeed and 
will have a lasting imprint on this insti- 
tution. President Starr believe it and is 
giving mightily of himself to help. 


The Starr Trek. Fall semester saw con- 
centration of the “Starr Trek” and fol- 
low-up organization in Ohio with fo- 
rays into New York City, Westchester 
County and Southern Connecticut, De- 
troit and Pittsburgh. In that time more 
than 1,500 people met with Mr. Starr to 
learn about Oberlin today, its goals for 
the future and how they can participate 
in ensuring its continuation as one of 
the premier colleges of arts and sciences 
and also conservatories in the country. 

In each area visited thus far, alumni 


to the local campaigns, and although it 
is too early to give definitive readings on 
their success, one important fact is 
emerging: Fred Starr is Oberlin’s best 
salesman to date. 

Organization of the Starr visits has 
been left to individual alumni in each 
local region. Most have centered 
around late afternoon or early evening 
receptions for the alumni and many 
have included “satellite” events for the 
president before and after the recep- 
tions, including breakfasts with secon- 
dary educators, luncheons with local 
business and community leaders, pri- 
vate meetings with foundations officers, 
visits to individual schools, interviews 
with press and TV-radio representatives 
and meetings with members of the John 
Frederick Oberlin Society. 

The initial meeting in Lorain County 
was organized by Ann Mensendiek 
Nagy °59, while Cleveland was handled 
by Jane Edwards Harley 38, Columbus 
by Johnand Mary Sawyer Picken, both 
*56, Dayton by Chris Derby Saunders 
50, Cincinnati by Robert Diehm 737, 
Westchester County by Martin Skala 
56, Detroit by Lawrence Schiller ’69, 
Pittsburgh by Randall Bellows ’37, New 
York City by Roberta Scheff Wexler ’57 
and Washington, D.C., by Steven 
Goldstein ’72. These were scheduled 
through mid-December 1983. 

In January, the Starr visits moved to 
Arizona, Denver and the West Coast. 
Alumni meetings in Seattle were organ- 
ized by Robert Hunt’39, in Portland by 
Julia Hall Ferreira 51, in San Francisco 
by Howard Creighton ’66, Phoenix by 
Amy Gittler 72, Tucson by William 
Roe 64, Los Angeles by Gerald Gaffin 
"75, San Diego by Nancy Plummer 
Wakely ’53 and Denver by Diana Cha- 
pin Helper ’53. 


The follow-up. In ACTION follow-up 
visits, the purpose is to organize each 
region into a working group to carry out 
specific tasks in four areas of concern: 
admissions, public relations, summer 
jobs and financial support. “Conven- 
ers” volunteer to serve as overall chair- 
persons in their regions so that a viable 
network will remain after the campaign 
is completed. However, much of the 
work of the alumni volunteers will be 
accomplished with the direct support of 
the staff offices on campus under the 
direction of Carl Bewig °62 in admis- 
sions, Lanna Hagge in career develop- 
ment and placement, James Lubetkin 
64 in college relations and Richard 
Dunn and Michael Hyde in develop- 
ment. Volunteers will serve as exten- 
sions of these offices with full institu- 


tional support for their efforts. The 
success of the campaign will come from 
the individual alumni who care about 
their college and can spend time ech 
month tocarry through with the tasks at 
hand. 

These tasks can vary from “adopting” 
a high school for the admissions office, 
scanning local newspapers for potential 
Oberlin prospects; helping to distribute 
news releases written by the college rela- 
tions staff in Oberlin or sending clip- 
pings about Oberlin people to that same 
office or to the OA M, keeping the col- 
lege informed of potential areas for 
summer jobs for students, helping with 
telephoning in fund drives or alerting 
the development office to people who 
might be able to make substantial gifts 
to Oberlin. If you don’t have the time or 
the interest to do such tasks would you 
be willing to put an Oberlin decal in the 
window of your automobile? 

If each of us does one small thing, 
none of us will be overwhelmed, but the 
results indeed can be overwhelming. As 
ACTION moves across the country and 
spreads out to reach more of the alumni 
body, we look forward to welcoming 


more and more of you as working 


members. 


The future. Spring semester offers an- 
other full schedule of ACTION. The 
Starr trek moves to Atlanta Feb. 12, to 
North Carolina Feb. 14, Baltimore 
March I, Akron March 18, Providence 
March 30, Wilmington on April 12 and 
Boston Apri 15. Future articles in the 
OAM will detail the programs, the suc- 
cesses and even the failures as they 
evolve in this ambitious experiment. 
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Starr Trek in Washington D.C. 
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A 
summer 


of hope 


any of us who harbor memories 
M of our alma mater are also par- 
ents and grandparents in this 
nuclear age. We struggle every day with 
the terrible implications of the arms 
race; an unparalleled despair is factored 
into all of our decisions about the future 
as we know that the future of our species 
is at risk. The despair we feel is unique: 
we don’t know how to face it, how to 
live alongside it, how to keep a sem- 
blance of hope alive for our children. 
lamas mucha casualty of the despair 
as you may be. Last summer I found a 
way to confront it and move beyond it 
when I joined a small band of men and 
women, the Plowshares Pilgrimage, to 
walk across the country for peace. Per- 
haps in sharing my story I can give youa 
sense of the hope that is beginning to re- 
turn to me now. 

At the outset I must greet and thank 
someone whom I have met only in the 
pages of this magazine. Richard Orloff 
*73 captured the way the Oberlin expe- 
rience affected me when he wrote: “If I 
survive within this flawed but potent 
system, it will be because of techniques I 
learned only after leaving Oberlin. But if 
I flourish within this system, it will be 
largely due to the dreams and values 
which, at Oberlin, I learned were worth 
fighting for” (OBERLIN AND TV: WHY 
NEITHER PREPARES YOU FOR THE OTHER, 
March-April 1980). I copied the words 
onanenvelope and taped it to my kitch- 
en wall, something I do with words 
when I am especially moved by them. 
Thank you, Rich, for putting into words 
what I have so often felt: that Oberlin’s 
unique blend of the intellectual and the 
moral leaves a wonderful and perma- 
nent stamp on its graduates, continuing 
to affect their lives long after they leave 
the college. 

I have two children, ages 14 and 10, 
and have been married for almost 17 
years to an Oberlin classmate, John, 
who practices law in Middletown, Conn. 
We’ve lived in Middletown for 15 years, 
since returning from a two-year tour in 
the Peace Corps (Nigeria, 1966-68). I 
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by Carolyn D. Shaw 66 


1,200-mile Plowshares 
Pilgrimage (D.C. to Amarillo 
via Cincinnati) results in 
sunburn, blisters but it 
helps confront despair 


work part time as the administrative as- 
sistant at an alcohol council in Middle- 
town; my schedule allows me to be home 
when Jennifer and Samuel are around, 
even on days when they walk in the kitch- 
en door and say, “Hi, Mom,” and walk 
out again. Some of you may identify 
with that. 

Unlike many of my Oberlin class- 
mates, I did not actively express social 
concerns during my college years. Cir- 
cumstances of the recent past, beginning 
15 years after my commencement, pro- 
pelled me into nuclear awareness and 
activism. 

In 1981 I began to be concerned about 
things that I was hearing in the news 
about the arms race. Feeling that I 
needed to be more educated on the sub- 
ject, an instinct that seems to come eas- 
ily to Oberlin grads, I joined the newly- 
formed Middletown Nuclear Arms 
Study Group. We read pages and pages 
of material about weapons systems, 
U.S.-Soviet relations, the freeze move- 
ment—much of it fairly dry. In Febru- 
ary 1982, Jonathan Schell’s book, Fate 
of the Earth, was added to my reading 
list. The materials I read opened my 
eyes, but they also introduced into my 
life a despair more intense than any | 
had ever felt. The enormity of the horror 
left me with the sense that I was helpless, 
had no control and was powerless. 

At the time I felt that a statement or 
an action about the arms race, in order 
to be valid, had to be preceded by a de- 


liberate study of facts and statistics: it 
had to be defensible by sound, reasoned 
argument based on careful study. The 
attitude had its roots in years of “formal 
education” that culminated when I was 
handed my BA on Tappan Square. 


I had time to think over my life this 
past summer while walking down many 
a country road far from home. I now 
realize that the same Oberlin education 
that taught me logic and deduction also 
gave me the tools and the encourage- 
ment to make my own moral decisions. 
The powers of reasoning that lead me to 
support shelters for battered women 
and to oppose the death penalty are the 
same ones that tell me that research into, 
production and deployment of nuclear 
weapons are morally wrong. Such a 
moral choice is valid without copious 
study of weapons systems and alterna- 
tives. 

It is not unusual for individuals to try 
to avoid people, places and things that 
are painful. When I joined the study 
group, my reading gave me the knowl- 
edge that escalating nuclear armament 
in the world could destroy everything 
dear to me in less than an hour’s time. 
The knowledge made it difficult to main- 
tain a life of joy and confidence. 

Years earlier I had attended a lecture 
on depression at our local hospital. The 
speaker related depression to the per- 
ceived absence of control over one’s life. 
I decided that the only way I could exer- 
cise a measure of control over the de- 
spair that was practically immobilizing 
me was to repress the new knowledge 
that was causing it. I withdrew from the 
study group and plunged myself more 
fully into community and church activi- 
ties. Deep in my subconscious I knew 
that by trying to avoid reality I was liy- 
ing in a fantasy world. However, living 
out the fantasy seemed to be my only op- 
tion at the time. 

In early March of 1983, at a meeting 
held in my church fellowship hall during 
a week that had been designated through- 
out the state as Freeze Week, I picked up 
an eye-catching brochure at the infor- 
mation table. I did so almost as an after- 
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thought as I left the meeting hurriedly to 
meet my husband for an evening out. 
Little did I know that the journey an- 
nounced in the yellow and black bro- 
chure was to be the source of renewed 
hope and faith for me. 

The brochure described a pilgrimage 
that was to be made over the summer 
months. I was especially moved, as I had 
been once by Orloff’s words, by the 
statement of purpose: 


We believe the earth and its fullness be- 
long to God, who is a God of peace. The 
arms race threatens all of God’s creation. 
Thus the arms race and the construction 
of nuclear weapons is a profound moral 
and spiritual issue. As people of faith, we 
seek to witness through pilgrimage to the 
promise of God’s peace in the world. 

A pilgrimage is not just a walk or 
march; it is a spiritual journey, a visible 
sign of an inner search for God in all crea- 
tion, in our own hearts, and in the hearts 
of all those we meet. We hope that every 
step we take will be a proclamation of the 
good news of Jesus’ death and resurrec- 
tion, the event of reconciliation which 
unites us with all humanity. We will pray 
for peace on our journey. we will bring 
our message of “peace on earth, good will 
to all” to everyone we meet. 

Peace is not just the absence of war. 
Peace means a conversion to peaceful ac- 
tivities. Towards that end we will: 

@ increase awareness of the great 
danger that the arms race poses to 
all humanity through educational 
literature, presentations and dis- 
cussions. 
pursue and encourage lifestyles 
that embrace alternatives to vio- 
lence in all its forms. 

@ take up a collection for the Soli- 
darity Peace Fund, established to 
help workers and families who, for 
reasons of conscience, leave de- 
fense jobs at Pantex.! 


As I read the brochure I was attracted 
to Plowshares Pilgrimage on several 
levels. Ever since childhood I had 
dreamed of living in a community won- 
dering what it would be like to join 
forces with like-minded persons in a 
common venture. In addition, my high 
school reading of Thoreau’s Walden 
had left me with a constant impulse to 
simplify my life. The spiritual base of the 
pilgrimage with its emphasis on faith 
and prayer struck the right chord in me. 
Finally, the commitment required by 
the pilgrims was so deep that my partic- 
ipation would be an undeniable state- 
ment of my concern and priorities. 


1. Used by permission of Cor Jesu Community. 


Ishibashi’s prayerful drumbeat and chanting filled us with a 
wonderful sense of purpose. 
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For a month, from the day when I 
first read the brochure until the day 
when I asked for a three-month leave of 
absence from my job, I struggled to dis- 
cern the role I should play, if any, in the 
pilgrimage. A letter written to my par- 
ents shortly after I decided to go ex- 
plained some of my thinking during that 
time: 


There is a part of me that warns that it will 
be pretty hard to try to explain the deci- 
sion that I made. . . . You may be con- 
cerned that I have, in making this com- 
mitment, forgotten my responsibilities to 
my husband and children, who are nor- 
mally my main ministry in life. But I have 
realized that I have an equal responsibil- 
ity to the generations who have gone be- 
fore me, to humanity as a whole, and to 
the grand-children whom I hope one day 
toholdinmyarms. . . . Ihave spent the 
last month deciding. I think that I was 
guided in my decision and that God will 
be with me—with all of us—on this jour- 
ney, as well as with the family I leave be- 
hind for its duration. . . . As you have 
said, there are many ways for a person to 
make his or her views on this issue 
known. All are important. Some people 
feel strongly enough to write a thoughtful 
letter to their congressmen, who need 
input from all of us if they are to make 
decisions which reflect the views of their 
constituents. Other people choose to par- 
ticipate in vigils or to gather signatures on 
petitions. My own level of concern is so 
deep that nothing less than this 214 month 
walk—which is less a pilgrimage of pro- 
test than it is a prayerful assertion/cele- 
bration of God’s love and peace—nothing 
less than this has been able to match my 
despair. 


There are times in our lives when 
we’re at a crossroads; the path we select 
leads us in new directions. We make our 
choices in many ways; the more compli- 
cated the choice, the more arduous the 
process, it seems. This decision had been 
a weighty one. Although my usual tech- 
nique in making a major decision is to 
list on paper the pros and cons, for the 
first time in my life I had been guided 
more by my spiritual convictions than 
by logic and reason. 


I walked out my kitchen door on May 
20 carrying a backpack, a suitcase, a 
borrowed sleeping bag, a styrofoam mat 
and hiking boots. I didn’t know how 
often mail would reach pilgrims en 
route, so | agreed moments before leav- 
ing that I would keep in touch by calling 
home briefly every other night. 

On Pentecost Sunday, May 22, as a 
light rain fell, 13 pilgrims gathered in the 
Pentagon parking lot, among them 
Catholics, Protestants, an agnostic and 
a Buddhist monk. Crossing over the Po- 
tomac, we walked in front of the Lincoln 
Memorial and continued on to the Na- 
tional Cathedral on Wisconsin Ave. In 
the evening we attended what proved to 
be one of the most inspiring worship 
services I have ever attended, organized 
by the Sojourners peace community. 

Over the next 2!4 months we walked 
to Baltimore, drove to Cincinnati and 
crossed through Southern Ohio, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Missouri, Oklahoma and 
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A moment to remember! Iam wearing hat and Oberlin shirt (fifth from right in back row). 


part of the Texas panhandle. We were a 
community—a family, really—of 12-16 
pilgrims, walking an average of 20 miles 
each day along secondary roads and 
meeting with groups in the evening to 
discuss the pilgrimage and the arms 
race. 

In true pilgrim fashion, we relied on 
strangers to house and feed us. I slept on 
many school gym floors, but also spread 
my sleeping bag before the altar in 
church chapels, in Sunday school rooms 
(as long as they were carpeted—there 
are preferences, even in more rustic ac- 
commodations), and in church parlors. 
We stayed in a Quaker meeting house 
outside Bloomington, Ind., and in the 
novitiate of the mother house of Fran- 
ciscan nuns in Oldenburg. Occasionally 
we slept in private homes, particularly in 
metropolitan areas such as St. Louis 
and Oklahoma City, where we were 
treated to real beds with pillows. 

On the day the pilgrims walked into 
Columbus, Ind., I was scheduled to 
drive our car full of luggage—one of the 
jobs we took turns doing because it was 
more fun to walk—after all, that’s what 
we were doing. | followed the directions 
to the house of our organizer, one Sarah 
Hunt. I was accompanied by Karen, 
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who wasn’t walking that day because 
her leg was bothering her. 

Sarah offered us lemonade as soon as 
we walked in the door, but Karen said 
she’d rather soak her foot and I said I’d 
really like to liedown. After some talk, I 
discovered that Sarah’s husband, Ted 
Hunt, is an Oberlin classmate (1928) of 
my parents. When we came back froma 
delicious lunch at a Chinese restaurant 
(Sarah insisted on taking us out), Mr. 
Hunt had set outa directory of the Class 
of 1928 and a couple of yearbooks. We 
had a lot to talk about. Small world. 

Sarah Hunt had organized, on behalf 
of the 17-year-old Columbus Peace 
Fellowship, a “pitch-in” dinner for us 
and places for us to stay—one pilgrim to 
a home. I sure felt cared for! 

The generosity shown us was a mag- 
nificent confirmation of the openness of 
Americans across the country. We re- 
ceived innumerable gifts as we made our 
way from town to town: shouted words 
of encouragement and admiration, 
“Where are you going? Texas?! Good 
for you! We’re with you!”; pitchers of 
cold ice water, “I’ve been doing yard 
work today ... sure is a hot one. 
Thought you could use this.” The pastor 
of a church in Monett, Mo., collected 
money from his congregation to pay our 
entrance fees to the town swimming 
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pool. In Bedford, Ind., we were all in- 
vited by our host-priest to the rectory 
for an evening glass of wine. After a 
long, dusty day on the road we were of- 
fered free ice cream sodas at a drugstore 
in Nowata, Okla. Sister Gertrude of the 
Benedictine Peace House in Oklahoma 
City gave each of us a ceramic peace 
pendant that she had made. 

The pattern of our day was simple. 
The acts of walking, speaking and sleep- 
ing occupied most of our time. Inwardly, 
the hours of walking gave us opportuni- 
ties to look back on our lives and exam- 
ine our priorities. That personal dimen- 
sion of the pilgrimage was different for 
each pilgrim, but resulted in significant 
growth. 

On “rest days,” about every eight 
days, we had time to write in our jour- 
nals, answer letters from our families 
and friends, relax, and read materials we 
had brought with us—books by Thomas 
Merton, writings by Ghandi and Martin 
Luther King, memoirs of Dorothy Day, 
papers on non-violence. I often spent 
time at local playgrounds on the swings— 
became quite a connoisseur!The next 
day we set out once again after gathering 
for morning prayer. 

We walked through countryside that 
was both awesome and lovely, a daily 
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reminder to us of the preciousness and 
fragility of our world. When the tem- 
peratures climbed into the 90s, exceed- 
ing 100 in the last third of the trip, we 
adjusted our wake-up time to take ad- 
vantage of the cooler early morning 
walking hours. Then we experienced 
spectacular sunrises common to open 
flatlands where few tall buildings break 
the line of the horizon. I recorded other 
wonderful moments in my journal: 


June 2: I’m beginning to enjoy the 
rhythm of walking, eating, 
speaking. We walk from 8:30 to 
11 or so, take a brief water 
break, walk until 1:00 break for 
lunch (about 45 minutes) and 
then walk the rest of the way. 
Sometimes I walk alone, hum- 
ming to myself or just thinking; 
more often I am joined by one 
of the other pilgrims and it’s a 
good opportunity to learn about 
each other, discuss feelings 
about the pilgrimage and its 
goals, or just comment on the 
scenery. 

June 7: We walked from Shoals to 
Washington today, a distance 
of 21 miles, and I made it all the 
way! My feet ache, but there are 
no major blisters. The backs of 
my legs are very sunburned and 
painful. Our route was one of 
the loveliest yet along a back 
road in Indiana. A beautiful, 
sunny day with scenic vistas of 
gently rolling (largely flat) 
countryside. Neat farms, fields 
of young corn and wheat. 

June 22: The walk today was only 13 
miles. Amazing how one’s per- 
spective changes. I used to think 
that was quite a distance. We 
walked all morning and had our 
lunch in the church where we’ll 
be staying tonight. Often we are 


Right: Our joyful arrival in Amarillo, walking the last mile. 
Below: Saturday, Aug. 6. A moment in the vigil. 


June 26: 


July 25: 


A. Comus photos 


being met outside of town by a 
photographer from the local 
newspaper who photographs us 
with the wonderful banner we 
are carrying. The banner was 
made by a Quaker woman in 
Cincinnati and was given to us 
there. It’s about four feet high— 
blue background with a white 
dove carrying an olive branch in 
her mouth on the top and the 
symbol of three warheads 
(black) encircled by a red bor- 
der and X’ed through. On the 
back are embroidered the 
words, “Cincinnati thanks you.” 
Another magnificent experience 
yesterday. Ha Ha Tonka State 
Park—beautiful high spot on a 
bluff overlooking big spring-fed 
pond and portion of Lake of the 
Ozarks. I sat on a promontory 
alone with the view . . . the 
same pond became a swimming 
hole for us the following day 
when our Camdenton hosts 
drove us over. I’ve never been in 
such cold water. Most of the 
group actually swam—yours 
truly crossed the stream—no 
small feat as the current was 
quite strong—and then was con- 
tent to sit and watch. Before we 
left the area I took a solitary 
walk to a secluded overlook— 
breathtaking. 

Ishibashi’s drumbeat is fading 
as the walkers move way from 
me. We arose at 4:30 this morn- 
ing and were on the road at 
5:45. When we left, in dark- 
ness, there was a golden moon 
just above the horizon; the 
morning light came as we walked 
from Union City towards Bing- 
er, turning West when 152 
veered from 81 near Minco. 


It was meeting people in casual gath- 
erings—at the potluck dinners and fol- 
lowing our presentations—while 
walking along the road that moved me 
the most. Again, my journal brings 
those memories back clearly: 


June 8: Tonight we had a good deal of 
dialogue with the folks—maybe 
25 of them—who came for the 
dinner and stayed around for 
the presentation. Good ques- 
tions and good comments on 
our answers. I feel that this 
group is getting more precise 
and articulate as we grow as a 
community from day to day. 

June 28: A large audience for tonight’s 
presentation at the Church of 
the Brethren. All supportive 
people—impressed that despite 
our different faith backgrounds 
we agree on this issue and on 
basic issues of faith. A small 
blond boy in the front pew re- 
minded me of Samuel. A young 
mother spoke of her sense of 
powerlessness and despair, of 
the increasing pessimism about 
the future exhibited by high 
school students (her brother). I 
told her my feeling that as par- 
ents we can show our children 
that we ourselves feel hope. 
Mary reminded her that faith is 
holding on to the light when ev- 
erything seems quite black. 

July 25: Our stay in Binger was one of 
the most memorable of the trip. 
Jesse and Inez Gonzalez, staunch 
members of the small Catholic 
church, had been planning the 
event for a month. Jesse and 
Inez have 12 children and 39 
grandchildren. Families gath- 
ered from 3 parishes in the fel- 
lowship hall building, still un- 
finished, that Jesse has been 
building by himself for four 
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While Lyn was on the pilgrimage, her husband, John 66, 
and children, Sam and Jennifer (front), were in Oberlin 
for Lyn’s parents’ 55th reunion, brother-in-law Mike 
Weiner’s 25th and niece Conna Weiner’s graduation. 
Conna’s sister, Tracy, is at her uncle John’s right. 


years—it is his own ministry/ 
volunteer work. The potluck 
food was great—so many little 
children running around. There 
was a big cake to celebrate a 
double birthday, the priest’s and 
Tom’s, one of the pilgrims. The 
film was shown in the church— 
large audience—Luke and Mary 
spoke (pilgrims). Then we were 
entertained with some guitar 
music and singing—religious 
songs, including some that we 
knew—and Indian dancing out- 
side. A woman signed The 
Lord’s Prayer in Indian sign 
language—lovely! 
It’s really hot today—probably 
106°. We walked 16-17 miles 
this morning. Stopped for a 
substantial snack around |1— 
found some shade just off the 
road at a fenced-in farmhouse. 
At first the owner wasn’t home, 
SO we just stopped in the drive- 
way. Then he drove up in his 
truck, followed by another car 
holding his wife, daughter and 
7-month-old grandchild. I went 
- right over with a brochure and 
explained who we were. Long 
conversation during which they 
expressed support and admira- 
tion, offered us water. The 
daughter told me that her grand- 
parents had been homesteaders, 
came out from Kansas City ina 
covered wagon, lived in a dug- 
out. It’s brief exchanges such as 
the above that make this walk- 
ing so meaningful. 


July 26: 


The Plowshares Pilgrimage developed 
out of prayer and scripture. The pil- 
grims came froma variety of faith back- 
grounds, but each was firmly grounded 
in a commitment to maintain a prayer- 
ful spirit daily. Each morning we began 
the day witha brief period of prayer and 
reflection. The person who designed 
that morning worship—we rotated the 
opportunity—was also responsible for 
leading grace at mealtimes. 

Our vigil outside the Pantex plant in 
August was a religious witness that re- 
flected our spiritual focus. When we 
started the journey in May we had only 
skeletal ideas about the vigil—the na- 
ture of activities that would be included 
and the symbolic acts that would be 
used to express our feelings. In Tulsa, 
where we had a rest day, we spent time 
meditating and fasting, dividing into 
groups to take responsibility for plan- 
ning different aspects of the four-day 
vigil in Amarillo. 
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Our arrival in Amarillo was a joyful 
one: 


Amarillo! Aug. 4: We shuttled five miles 
out of Panhandle. When we got to the 
Pantex sign we circled, joined hands and 
said The Lord’s Prayer. As agreed upon 
in advance we walked the four miles 
along the plant single file and in silence, 
except for Ishibashi’s drum and chanting. 
That was for over an hour. We arrived at 
the gates as many cars were bringing 
workers to the plant . . . When we did 
arrive at the cathedral in Amarillo we 
walked the last mile singing (“Down by 
the Riverside,” “Vine and Fig Tree,” 
“Seek Ye First the Kingdom of God”). 
Bishop Matthiesen and others were wait- 
ing for us at the church door. Someone 
started “Rejoice in the Lord Always” and, 
realizing that it was the end of the walking 
and that we had arrived, we sang it over 
and over, clapping, ina kind of catharsis. 


Between the sixth and the ninth of 
August, the anniversaries of the bomb- 
ings of Hiroshima and Nagasaki 38 
years ago, we maintained an around- 
the-clock presence under canopies near 
the main Pantex gate. We were joined 
by friends that we had made as we 
walked across the country who traveled 
to Texas by plane and car. At various 
times over the weekend we held ecumen- 
ical worship services, observed hourly 
moments of silence, fasted and made 
paper cranes (symbol of hope) by the 
hundreds to hang on the barbed wire 
fence behind our “camp” altar. We 
passed out bread at the end of the day to 
workers leaving the plant and performed 
community service work in the city as a 
gesture of good will. 

The pilgrimage was a personal state- 
ment of faith by all of us. We had neither 
illusions nor expectations that our ac- 
tions would affect people who are most 
directly responsible for making policy, 
either at Pantex or in the nation. We 
wanted, rather, to reach out to “average 
citizens” in our Charles Kuralt-like od- 
yssey. At the same time we reached into 
ourselves, scattering in both directions 
seeds of peace and hope. 


Toward the end of the summer I 
wrote a litany for morning prayer, 
thanking God 


For gathering us into a traveling family 
this summer and making us instruments 
of your will; 

For enabling us to grow with each other 
and with you in ways which we could not 
have anticipated; 

For making our exile a source of hope for 
us and for many people we have met dur- 
ing the pilgrimage; 

For giving us this time to live out our faith 
that humankind will act according to its 
best instincts as made known by you. 
For on many occasions reminding us of 
our humanness, our love for each other 
and our responsibility to you. 

For healing us when we were broken and 
giving us opportunities to be healers 
guided by you in words of love and truth. 
For helping us see and accept both joy 
and sorrow in the beginnings and endings 
of our lives. 


When I realized in 1981 and 1982 that 
I was being consumed by nuclear de- 
spair, I tried to deny to myself that life 
had changed. Feelings of cynicism al- 
ternated with feelings of helplessness. It 
was only when I faced the anguish and 
acted unequivocally that, like a slowly 
recovering invalid, I began to regain 
hope and strength. It was as though a 
firmly closed door had been opened a 
crack to let a beam of light through. 

The action I chose, walking 1,200 
miles, would not be everyone’s cup of 
tea. We were a group of normal, every 
day men and women doing an unusual 
thing. There were times when I missed 
my family acutely. There were times in 
the first several weeks when I wondered 
at the fact that I was walking along a 
road far from home with a group of 
comparative strangers and thought, 
“Why am I here? What am I doing?” But 
I never once regretted having become a 
pilgrim for peace. 
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ians have been objects of concern 

to agents of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. Two of them were stu- 
dents whose parents received letters 
from “friends” who were concerned 
about their antiwar activities during the 
days of the FBI’s “Cointel” program 
that began in 1956 as an investigation of 
the Communist Party and ended up 
witha study of “students demonstrating 
against anything,” according to a 1976 
report of the Senate Intelligence Com- 
mittee (F.B.I. “SURVEILLANCE” AT 
OBERLIN, March-April 1978). 

In January of this year, Harrison A. 
(Pete) Williams ’41 entered the Federal 
Correctional Institute at Allentown, 
Pa., after losing his last appeal of his 
1981 conviction in federal court on eight 
counts including bribery and conspi- 
racy as a result of an Abscam investiga- 
tion by the FBI. Williams, who resigned 
in 1982 to avoid expulsion, was a 
fourth-term U.S. senator from New Jer- 
sey at the time of his arrest. Erwin N. 
Griswold ’25, a former solicitor general 
of the U.S., was unable to prove that 
Williams had been illegally arrested or 
wrongfully convicted. 

Last summer, in Cook County, III., 
Brockton D. Lockwood ’66, an asso- 
ciate circuit court judge from southern 
Illinois, revealed that he had spent 
many months on the FBI’s side of a 
“sting” operation. This Abscam-style in- 
vestigation of corruption was called 
“Operation Greylord” after the wigs 
worn by British jurists. Judge Lock- 
wood hid a microphone under his judi- 
cial robe and a tape recorder in one of 
the cowboy boots that he wore. 

As the Chicago Tribune pointed out 
ina Nov. 30 article about a “downstate 
hillbilly” who became a secret agent, 
Operation Greylord was already under 
way when Judge Lockwood asked an 
attorney friend to notify the FBI that he 
suspected misconduct in the Chicago 
courts. It took months for Lockwood 
and the G-men to check each other for 
reliability. 

As other newspapers have reported, 
Cook County has a unique court system 
that is divided into separate courts for 
30 


T in the past 25 years Oberlini- 


Brocton 
Lockwood '66: 
Greylord’s 


double life hero 


by Phil Tear ’43, editor 


Insider for Cook County 
scams worked part time 
at Oberlin in police 
station as radio operator and 
also as ambulance driver 


almost every type of case. A heat court 
deals with landlord-tenant problems, a 
gun court hears weapons registration 
cases and there are courts for cases 
involving divorce, narcotics and prosti- 
tution. 

Judge Lockwood, who received the 
JD from Vanderbilt in 1969, was ap- 
pointed in 1978 as an associate circuit 
court judge in Williamson County, a 
farming and mining area 350 miles 
south of Chicago. He points out that 
there is a big difference between asso- 
ciate judges who are appointed and 
judges who are elected. The elected ones 
make $60,000 a year and party officials 
can easily check their performance in 
Cook County. The appointed ones 
don’t make anyway near that kind of 
money. 

Since 1964, the Illinois Supreme 
Court has assigned judges from down- 
state courts with light caseloads to 
Cook County, where caseloads are 
heavy. Cook County has 46 percent of 
I|linois’ population and 45 percent of its 
circuit court judges, but it has 63 per- 
cent of the state’s court cases.In the 
First Judicial Circuit, where Lockwood 
is regularly assigned, the 18 judges had 
an average caseload of 2,600 in 1982. 
Cook County’s 304 judges had average 
caseloads of 8,327. 

Not long after his appointment 
Lockwood began his assignments in 
Cook County. He first sat on the hous- 
ing court and heard cases involving 
building code violations. “We did noth- 


ing but continue cases,” he told Civia 
Tamarkin, who wrote the article pub- 
lished by the Chicago Tribune, and he 
seldom had to work in the afternoon. 

When he was assigned to traffic court 
all that happened was a mass discharge 
of people. He didn’t suspect crooked- 
ness, however. He did not know that 
city prosecutors were being paid off. He 
just thought nobody cared. It didn’t 
take long for him to realize that he was 
being set up. 

He began socializing with court 
clerks and police. He quickly had a run- 
down on who was honest and who 
wasn’t. He realized that cases were 
being taken care of as a manner of 
course and it upset him because it was a 
situation he couldn’t control. 

He thought of resigning but was “too 
angry” to do that. He was enamored by 
being a judge. “I was angry that those 
jerks in Chicago were robbing me of the 
job.” 

Lockwood wound up leading a dou- 
ble life during Operation Greylord. In 
Marion, IIl., his home town, he had a 
reputation as a straight-arrow judge. He 
drove a pickup, wore jeans and cowboy 
boots and hobnobbed with the locals. In 
Chicago he was known as a swinger, a 
Rush St. nightlifer, a cash-starved jurist 
on the take. 

His role in Chicago was no laughing 
matter. He expected to be wired witha 
tiny microphone in a button hole or at 
the head of a pen. Instead he had old 
fashioned espionage equipment with a 
bulky tape recorder in his boot and a 
bulging microphone under his robe. 

He finally decided to present himself 
as a debt-ridden racehorse owner pay- 
ing child support to two ex-wives. With 
his story set, he began spending more 
time in Chicago. “The whole thing de- 
pressed me,” he recalls. “I was lying all 
the time and manipulating people. It 
scared me how good I was at lying.” 

Except for the role he will now have 
to play as a witness in trials, Operation 
Greylord is over for Broc Lockwood. 
He told United Press International in 
December that he’s not sure he'd go 
through the same ordeal again. He still 
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has nightmares about his part in the 
operation and had been protected by 
bodyguards since his return home. He 
also told United Press International 
that as far as he knew, he was the first 
judge to be involved in Operation Grey- 
lord. He felt he received too much pub- 
licity for his part in it, which he said 
mainly dealt in “bits and pieces.” He 
“went public” about his role last August 
after saying he had learned that he was 
about to be identified by a Chicago 
reporter. 

On Dec. 14 a federal grand jury 
indicted 10 persons on charges of con- 
spiracy, racketeering, mail fraud and 
extortion. The cases that were involved 
ranged from fixing traffic tickets for $20 
to felony narcotics cases and such civil 
matters as accepting up to $30,000 for 
influencing divorce cases and trust 
funds. The 10 persons included two 
Cook County circuit judges, a former 
judge, a Chicago policeman, four attor- 
neys, a deputy court clerk and a private 
citizen. A few hours before the indict- 
ments were handed down a police ser- 
geant assigned to the courtroom of one 
of the indicted judges was found dead 
after shooting himself. He was to have 
appeared before the grand jury. 

The Associated Press said the indict- 
ments left legal experts questioning the 
tactics employed by law enforcement 
agents. U.S. Attorney Dan K. Webb 
defended the practices used by the in- 
vestigators. He said it was “critical for 
undercover FBI agents to develop the 
confidence of people in the courts.” 
Chief Circuit Judge Harry Comerford 
said the indictments were specific accu- 
sations of wrongdoing on the part of 
specific individuals and they should in 
no way reflect upon the judicial system 
as a whole. | 

The AP also pointed out that among 
the likely arguments by defense attor- 
neys would be that the FBI improperly 
obtained warrants for wiretaps and vio- 
lated constitutional rights to privacy. 
Webb noted that some of the same 
arguments were made in Abscam, in 
which FBI agents posed as Arab sheiks. 
But those convictions were upheld. 

Said Jon Waltz, a Northwestern Uni- 
versity law professor: “You might ask 
yourself how much privacy they’re enti- 
tled. Most ethical lawyers will probably 
say, ‘None.” 


Judge Lockwood grew up on his grand- 
father’s fruit farm near Carbondale in 
Jackson County, Ill., the next county 
west of Williamson. His mother was a 
professor at Southern Illinois Univer- 
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sity. He was born in Honolulu in 1944. 
His father was a Marine officer and they 
met when his mother was working with 
the Red Cross at Pearl Harbor. They 
were divorced when “Broc” was 18 
months old. 

Influenced by his grandfather he 
learned to be a liberal Democrat in a 
conservative Republican bastion. He 
played on the varsity football and wres- 
tling teams in high school and played 
the lead in a school production of 
“Twelve Angry Men.” 

When he enrolled at Oberlin he in- 
tended to become a lawyer; so_ he 
majored in government. His Democra- 
tic conscience led him into the civil 
rights movement, but he parted com- 
pany with the “civil rights protestors 
when they began embracing an anti- 
Vietnam stance.” 

At the end of his sophomore year he 
married Katharine Gratz ’64. She is a 
daughter of Louis ’32 and Jean (Young 
33) Gratz. Katy’s sister, Linda Worth- 
man ’62, was maid of honor and Rev. 
Max Webster ’25 was minister at the 
New Hampshire wedding. Katy became 
receptionist in the PR office at Oberlin 
and Broc went to work peeling potatoes 
on the kitchen crew at South Hall. The 
first of the Lockwoods’ two children 
was born in 1965 and Broc worked at 
night as a radio operator at the Oberlin 
police station and he also drove an 
ambulance for Cowling’s Ambulance 


Chicago Tribune illustration of Judge Lockwood by Arn Arnam 


Service and was “on call” every night in 
case the ambulance was needed. 

While studying law at Vanderbilt, 
Lockwood worked one summer as a 
policeman in a Maine resort town and 
as an investigator in the U.S. attorney’s 
office in Nashville during the Jimmy 
Hoffa appeal. 

His marriage to Katy lasted seven 
years and a second marriage to a coun- 
try and western singer ended in divorce 
in 1980. “I don’t know how to be mar- 
ried,” he told Civia Tamarkin. 

Lockwood likes country music, plays 
the harmonica and guitar and finds 
“going out dancing” is relaxing. He 
recently took a role in a local theater 
group’s production of “You Can’t Take 
It With You.” He has a part-interest in 
“a couple of racehorses” that he “feeds 
and takes care of and rides.” He has 
some plans to write a book from notes 
he kept during his part in Operation 
Greylord and he has received inquiries 
from movie production companies. 

He told United Press that he heard 
froma friend who was thinking of mak- 
ing a movie about Judge Lockwood’s 
life. “The girl that I’ve pretty much 
dated throughout the whole Greylord 
thing says Loni Anderson would be the 
perfect person to play her part,” said 
Lockwood. 

“If Loni Anderson is going to play her 
part, I’m going to try out for mine.” 
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nna Louise Strong ’05 was politi- 
Ae one of the most contro- 
versial persons ever to have grad- 
uated from Oberlin College. Her early 
career took her through the social wel- 
fare movements of the first decade of 
this century and the trade union politics 
in the Northwest, where she was a lead- 
ing organizer of the general strike in 
Seattle in 1919. By the time she died, in 
Peking in 1970, she was the best known 
American reporting sympathetically on 
socialist countries. 

No one who met Anna Louise ever 
forgot her. She traveled ona journalist’s 
visa, but she was determined to shape 
the news as well as to report it. She 
organized labor, marched with revolu- 
tionary armies and participated in the 
events she described in her writings. Her 
intelligence and candid commitment to 
the left as well as her diligence won her 
the attention and often the trust of lead- 
ers around the world. She knew Trotsky 
well, dined in the White House with 
Eleanor and Franklin Roosevelt, and 
with Stalin’s blessing edited the first 
English-language newspaper in the So- 
viet Union. In the years before 1949 she 
carried news from Chou En-lai and 
Mao Tse-tung to the West, and during 
the *60s her Letters from China pro- 
vided the West with a unique perspec- 
tive on Vietnam, the Cultural Revolu- 
tion and other major developments in 
the Far East. 

She understood the challenges of the 
20th century in worldwide terms but the 
country she most passionately hoped to 
save was her own. Throughout her life 
she remained quintessentially American 
and ina peculiarly American tradition, 
her radicalism had a strong evangelical 
tinge. She learned the gospel of political 


Helene Keyssar teaches in the commun- 
ication and drama departments and 
Tracy B. Strong in the political science 
department of the University of Cali- 
fornia, San Diego. They are married. 
Most of the material in this article 
derives from their book, Right in her 
Soul: The Life of Anna Louise Strong 
(Random House, January 1984). 
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Strong 
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The proximity of the 
millennium seemed so very 
far away, however, when 
she took a half-hour 
ride through Cleveland 


and spiritual reform in childhood from 
her father, a Congregational minister, 
and she followed it unswervingly ever 
after. “By words and life,” she remem- 
bered, “he taught me that neither money 
nor fame nor human opinion are to be 
counted against being ‘right in one’s 
soul’.” 

Again and again she was drawn to the 
growing revolution in China, once flee- 
ing from the hostile forces of Chiang 
Kai-shek in a car with Soviet advisor 
Mikhail Borodin across the Gobi de- 
sert. In 1949, paradoxically, she was 
arrested by the Russians as an Ameri- 
can spy. Expelled from the Soviet 
Union, she returned to the U.S. to find 
herself condemned as a Russian agent. 

The last 12 years of her life were spent 
in Peking as a writer and publicist for 
Chinese policies, but throughout these 
last years she planned to return to the 
U.S. to carry on her lifework. She wrote 
toa friend in 1968 that there was then in 
America “a far greater revolutionary 
upsurge” than had previously occurred 
in her lifetime. She died on Easter Sun- 
day, during the height of the Cultural 
Revolution, without ever having made 
it home to the United States. Premier 
Chou En-lai wept at her funeral. 

It has sometimes been said of some 
contemporary graduates of Oberlin that 
they learned their politics at the college. 
When Anna Louise arrived in the fall of 
1902, she brought with her a soul al- 
ready prepared to fight for the kingdom 


of God on earth. Her father, Sydney 
Dix Strong, Class of 1881, who taught 
her of the centrality of the gospel to 
social justice, was a well-known minis- 
ter in the “social gospel” movement and 
a man of saintly disposition. He was 
cognizant of his daughter’s precocity as 
he and his wife, Ruth Maria Tracy 
Strong, Class of 1884, supervised her 
education. Anna Louise was learning 
Latin at age 6and writing credible verse 
by her 8th birthday. When she finished 
high school at 14 she was sent to Swit- 
zerland and Germany to complete her 
training in French and German. 

Ruth Maria was as concerned that 
her daughter venture fearlessly into the 
world as that she learn about it from 


‘books. Anna Louise was alone on nu- 


merous long trips and errands when she 
was still under 8 and before her teens she 
was venturing into the settlement 
houses of Chicago to teach sewing. Her 
mother was involved in the woman’s 
club movement—an organization with 
progressive social welfare aims—and 
returned aghast at the conditions she 
had found in the mining towns in 
Southern Illinois. There were wicked 
men, she told her daughter, who grab- 
bed more than was theirs: “You must 
never, never take more than your 
share.” 

Conscious of Anna Louise’s unusual 
talents, her parents pushed her toa pub- 
lic career. Paradoxically, because of her 
mother’s anxieties that Anna Louise 
might marry before making a name for 
herself—after all, it had happened to 
Ruth Maria—Anna Louise almost at- 
tended Bryn Mawr, a “safer,” non- 
coeducational school. It was not until 
the summer of 1902, shortly before she 
began college, that Sydney put his foot 
firmly, but definitely, down. He had 
been serving as a visiting minister at the 
First Church in Oberlin and wrote to his 
wife: 

I am going to write to you about AL’s 
coming to Oberlin. I fear that you will not 
like it, ... yet [should not be true to youor 
her if I did not speak freely about what is 
the highest welfare of our children, their 
training and education. ... There is a 
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community life here that she would not 
find anywhere else. I mean by that a 
combination of school, home and church 
...and ... AL would have this entrée to the 
best homes and people at once. ... Those 
who plan not to have their daughter meet 
a husband generally fail. ... I think that 
AL would be sensible to the fact that a 
career was before her because of her ex- 
ceptional talents, if not spoiled by early 
alliances. I also think she would obey us 
in spirit and in letter (as we have always 
stood for her freedom) in not encourag- 
ing social advances. ... 


Ruth Maria accepted her hus- 
band’s compromise that Anna Louise 
would transfer to Bryn Mawr after her 
freshman year and Anna Louise thus 
became the third generation of her fam- 
ily at Oberlin. Her paternal grandmoth- 
er, Ruth Maria Dix, attended the Pre- 
paratory Department (as it was then 
called) in 1844-45. She married Lyman 
Whitman Strong and they sent their 
son, Sydney, to Oberlin. 

Anna Louise moved into a room with 
a balcony in Talcott Hall. Her early 
education stood her in good stead. She 
received advanced credit in French, 
English composition and German, was 
granted sophomore standing and 
promptly enrolled in Edward Increase Bos- 
worth’s Bible 3. In addition, she took 
analytical geometry, advanced English 
composition, Greek 1, Shakespeare and 
ornithology and did exceptionally well 
in all but ornithology. 

She found time to participate actively 
in a literary society, to put together a 
book, Songs of Oberlin, to compose a 
song called “Fair Oberlin” and to pro- 
test the social restraints on women stu- 
dents. She resented the 8:30 p.m. cur- 
few. When she discovered that the girls 
were also not to be allowed to partici- 
pate in the late-evening torchlight pa- 
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Anna Louise (far right) played on the 
freshman basketball team even 
though she was a sophomore. 
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rade celebrating the appointment of 
President King, she was angry enough 
to get permission to organize a similar 
parade and reception the following Sa- 
turday. To her open pleasure, almost all 
of the participants were women. She 
wrote another song for the occasion 
exalting the new president. 


In private, Anna Louise was enduring 
all the agonies of adolescence. Her anx- 
ieties about eating and perplexities 
about men became matters of daily 
challenge. During her first semester her 
classmates discovered that she would do 
almost anything for chocolates. One 
classmate, “Skeeter” Jones, publicly of- 
fered her a pound of Huyler chocolates 
if she would consume an entire bottle of 
catsup at the noon meal. Anna Louise 
found the offer irresistible and to the 
collective mirth of the diners finished 
off the whole bottle. When she returned 
for supper, her first request was to ask 
Mr. Jones if he would “please pass me 
the bottle of catsup.” That evening she 
took the chocolates to the Ladies Liter- 
ary Society meeting and passed them 
around as tokens of her triumph. 

Throughout her life chocolates were 
magical tokens in all of Anna Louise’s 
dealings with others. She would share 
them with those in her favor, use them 
as bribes and deny them to those she 
disliked. Huang Hua, who was to be- 
come one of China’s major leaders, 
wrote to Anna Louise in 1946 thanking 
her profusely for the “Oh! Henry” bars 
that she had brought in by the boxful to 
the central committee of the Chinese 
Communist party in Yenan; at the same 
time she threatened to cut off the supply 
to a friend unless he helped her with 
some translations. Her upbringing 
made it impossible for her to drink or 
indeed to swear. Chocolates were a pas- 
sion no one had thought to forbid. 

Anna Louise thought seriously about 
her future during her first year at Ober- 
lin, trying to find a way of life that was 
singularly hér own and would also fur- 
ther the good of humanity. In her diary 
she never spoke of becoming a house- 
wife and living an ordinary life. Neither 
of her parents made a distinction be- 
tween what they thought and believed 
and what they did. 

She had, however, too many doubts 
about who she was to commit herself 
wholeheartedly to such work, and in the 
middle of December she acknowledged 
her frustrations with her hopes and life 
plans ina lengthy “idealized bit of auto- 
biography” that strangely foreshadow- 
ed her future. Knowingly or not, she 
confronted and rejected most of the 
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Anna Louise in June 1905 


standard ethical postures of the West. 
Her assurance was not much tempered 
by self-doubt; nor would it ever be. 
While she was bent by anxieties about 
who she was, no arguments could 
change the perfection of her self-con- 
ception. She was often profoundly hurt 
by others’ perceptions of her, but un- 
touched in her sense of self. 

She came to feel that Oberlin was too 
transcendentally perfect a place to re- 
veal her vocation in the world. When on 
her 17th birthday she made a trip into 
Cleveland to visit her grandmother for 
Thanksgiving, she confronted in her diary 
the illusory quality of her first months at 
college: 


Oberlin isa sort of idealized world where 
one finally comes to believe that the earth 
is rapidly improving, that things are com- 
ing out all right, and that tho’ there are 
lots of bad people, they are getting better 
as fast as they are able. One likewise gets 
the impression that smoking and drink- 
ing are really of rare occurence. What an 
awful change it was for me to go to Cleve- 
land and ride for half an hour thro’ streets 
lined with saloons in a car filled with the 
smell of tobacco. My heart sank into my 
shoes and I thought: Oh dear me, how 
very far off the millennium is! ‘Why does 
it have to take so long? 


A few months later she thrilled to her 
diary after hearing a performance of 
Handel’s Messiah: “It seemed to me that 
I could see the influence of Christ reach- 
ing out in all the lands and that the reign 
of love had begun.” 

Oberlin, however, was so perfect, and 
so much like the world her parents had 
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1906 Hi-O-Hi photo of Edward 
Increase Bosworth 86 BD, professor of 
New Testament language and literature 
and dean of the School of Theology 


given her, that there appeared to be no 
way for her to make an impact. Anna 
Louise eagerly anticipated her transfer 
to Bryn Mawr, where her father hoped 
she would “take hold and organize the 
girls,” for a “few earnest, bright, 
straightforward girls could in a few 
years improve the higher life of Bryn 
Mawr for 50 years.” The presence at 
Bryn Mawr of her best friend, Helen 
Wyeth, made it all the easier. 

In April 1903 her parents embarked 
for southern Africa as part of a delega- 
tion to evaluate the missions there. 
Anna Louise, Tracy and Ruth were left 
in care of family friends in Prairie 
Depot, Ill. That summer Anna Louise 
waited on tables in Lakeside, Ohio, for 
$3 a week plus tips. She fretted, then 
made her peace with the notion of tips, 
of getting something for nothing but 
good behavior. Everything was chaos: 
the cooks at Hotel Lakeside repeatedly 
got drunk or quit or both; the waitresses 
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were expected to pick up all the slack 
and took most of the blame. 

On the Way to Bryn Mawr, she made 
the mistake of stopping at Oberlin. She 
left feeling guilty that she was not 
returning. More people had liked her 
than she had realized. 

She entered Bryn Mawr as a junior 
and found herself again alone. She 
immediately resented the lack of close 
relations between students and profes- 
sors, especially male professors, “for 
fear of the talk it would cause.” The 
possibility of staying out until 10 p.m. 
was an improvement, but she could no 
longer repair to the gymnasium roof, 
where she had been assured of privacy 
at Oberlin. Classes were no harder than 
the previous year and she noted with 
matter-of-fact pleasure a grade of high 
honors in a trigonometry entrance test. 
She confided to her diary that Bryn 
Mawr was not as irreligious as she had 
previously feared, which paradoxically 
made it less important that she be there. 

Her parents were due back from 
Africa in the middle of October, but 
three weeks before her 18th birthday 
Anna Louise’s world was irrevocable 
changed. Ruth Maria had contracted 
typhoid in Africa and died between Port 
Said and Naples on the return trip. 
After getting the news Anna Louise 
went immediately to New York where 
she and Tracy met the steamer on Oct. 
28. They rode with their father and their 
mother’s body to Mansfield, Ohio, 
where Ruth Maria was buried in the 
Tracy family plot. 


The death of her mother was “almost 
the most important thing in the world” 
and at first marked a strengthening of 
Anna Louise’s religious faith. She noted 
in her diary on her birthday that she was 
“no longer afraid of life,” but the death 
also made her realize that she was not 
going to be a missionary. She had no 
chance to be like her mother and she 
was not able to bring even her class- 
mates closer to God. Her work was not 
be to in the church. 

She concluded that her father had 
been psychologically crippled by his 
wife’s death and he could never again 
become a whole person. She resolved 
that she never wanted to love as com- 
pletely as her parents did, “lest I lose 
myself and be left only part of a person 
when the other died.” 

The challenge and the burden that 
Ruth Maria left to her children was 
stark: the achievement of social justice 
depended on people, and most imme- 


diately her children, becoming “good 
enough.” But for Anna Louise, to be 
“good enough” meant to excel at every- 
thing and to receive applause for that 
excellence. After her mother’s death, 
the external voice was silent and Anna 
Louise became less self-consciously 
pleased with the excellence of her aca- 
demic performance and wished that her 
friends could do as well as she. And she 
began to have regular severe headaches. 

The next year she transferred back to 
Oberlin as a senior. It was nearer home 
where, as the oldest child, she was 
needed by her father and her siblings, 
but more important, it was her mother’s 
college. As an old woman she would 
vehemently recall that she had hated the 
snobbery of Bryn Mawr women. One of 
her most vivid memories of Bryn Mawr 
was of President M. Carey Thomas’ 
pronouncement that education was 
“useful to women because if they do not 
find happiness in marriage they will 
have outside interests.” The concept of 
education for women as a protection 
against the assaults of boredom was an 
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1906 Hi-O-Hi photo of Helen 
Hampson. She taught English for many 


years at Buffalo Seminary. She died 
in 1977. 
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insult to Anna Louise’s sensibility and a 
direct attack on all that her mother had 
taught her. At Oberlin, at least, learning 
and labor were united, for both men and 
women. 


Anna Louise’s college years set the pat- 
tern for her personal relationships. She 
wanted them to be strong and intense, 
but she did not want to be dependent on 
anyone. Most of her crushes were on 
women. She wrote poems to her female 
friends of a passion so intense that she 
found herself “disgusted” with their 
sentiments. 

The most important relationship that 
she formed at Oberlin was witha faculty 
member, Florence M. Fitch 97, some 
ten years her senior. Miss Fitch was one 
of the eight women faculty members at 
Oberlin, one of whom was on leave 
1904-1906. She had, like Anna Louise, 
studied in Germany where she had 
taken the PhD in philosophy at the 
University of Berlin in 1903. She too 
was a clergyman’s daughter. Oberlin 
offered her a position as instructor in 
philosophy and secretary to the presi- 
dent. The following year (1904-05, when 
Anna Louise was a senior) Miss Fitch 
was promoted to associate professor 
and became dean of college and gradu- 
ate women, a position she held until 
1920. She became full professor of phi- 
losophy in 1906 and was professor of 
biblical literature from 1911 until her 
retirement in 1940. She received the hon- 
orary LittD in 1947 and the Alumni 
Award in 1956. She died in Oberlin in 
1959. 

Miss Fitch, as Anna Louise always 
referred to her, was intellectually rigor- 
ous, thoughtful and independent. 
Throughout Anna Louise’s final semes- 
ter at Oberlin most of her diary entries 
included at least one allusion to Miss 
Fitch and quite often a lengthy discus- 
sion of what had been happening be- 
tween them. Anna Louise’s closest col- 
lege friend, Helen Hampson ’05 (who 
came from North East, Pa.), was also 
enamored with Miss Fitch and the three 
would go for long walks and expedi- 
tions. On one occasion they drove to the 
Vermilion River. Anna Louise’s plea- 
sure was undermined by her conviction 
that Helen and Miss Fitch would be 
happier alone and she ostentatiously 
went off by herself to gather flowers. 

Relations with most of her male 
classmates were hopeless. After a skat- 
ing party at Rockefeller Rink she wrote: 
“I can truthfully say it is the first party at 
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which I have not enjoyed myself.” Hav- 
ing previously disliked girls who could 
not go to parties without escorts, she 
found herself depressed to be without a 
partner: “I felt for the first time my 
dependence upon the other sex.” She 
tried to compensate for her loneliness 
by an exaggerated focus on the skating, 
but “upon going too fast, I was told bya 
girl to keep out of the way. ...If a girl be 
pretty and popular,” she sadly conclud- 
ed, “she need not know how to skate, for 
she will have plenty of men to teach her. 
Men do not care for self-reliance in 
women; they like soft creatures who 
hang on to their arms and give them all 
the credit of good skating.” 

Very few men, with one exception, 
are mentioned in her Oberlin diary or in 
her letters from this period. The excep- 
tion is Paul L. Corbin ’03 BD, ’2Ih, 
whom she met in the second term of her 
sophomore year when he was complet- 
ing his third in the Seminary. He had a 
reputation as a campus poet and was 
one of Anna Louise’s few intellectual 
equals. However, he was engaged to a 
woman named Miriam Locke, who ar- 
rived in April 1903 to make plans for 
their marriage. Anna Louise tried hard 
to become her close friend, but Miriam 
understandably demurred. 

Anna Louise resisted the social skills 
that might have eased her interactions 
with others. She sought to control even 
friendships by insisting that every in- 
stant be full of meaning. She recognized 
this in herself but seemed unable to 
change. 

Paul Corbin and Miriam were mar- 
ried and by the time Anna Louise 
returned to Oberlin in 1904 they were in 
China under the American Board where 
Paul assisted in the rebuilding of the 
Oberlin mission in Shansi that the Box- 
ers had destroyed in 1900. 

Anna Louise’s headaches, which usu- 
ally were brought on by crying, did not 
stop. She finished her studies neverthe- 
less and graduated summa cum laude 
and was elected to Phi Beta Kappa. She 
was 19 years old. 

After her graduation it would have 
been normal for Anna Louise to move 
into social work. However, although 
she worked with many prominent fig- 
ures in social welfare—Jane Addams, 
Lilian Wald, Julia Lathrop, among oth- 
ers—she always retained what a friend 
called “a broader philosophical-ethical 
outlook.” She was engaged for over a 
year to Roger Baldwin, who went on to 
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become the founder of the American 
Civil Liberties Union; after the relation- 
ship broke up she went to Seattle and, as 
a journalist, became closely involved in 
labor politics. 

With the end of the First World War, 
she found that she had lost hope in “her 
America,” and, as she said in an inter- 
view, since “there was no further west I 
could go, I went to Moscow.” 

In 1932 she and Joel Shubin, a Rus- 
sian journalist, were married. He died 
ten years later. 

Until the end of her life she retained 
the conviction that all that she had done 
was for her own country. Even in the 
dark days after her strange arrest by the 
Russians in 1949, she could write to a 
friend: “My allegiance is to the Ameri- 
can people and through them to the 
people of today’s and tomorrow’s 
world. It is they that I was serving, even 
when people said I was serving the 
eS vals 
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Peace Thinking in a Warring World by 
Edward Le Roy Long Jr. Westminster Press. 
Paper, $6.95. During the Vietnam War, the 
author wrote a book called War and Con- 
science in America that explored the chang- 
ing nature of war and considered the re- 
sponses Christians might make in good faith 
to the “moral dilemmas posed by a small, 
brutal and apparently unproductive military 
engagement on the far side of an ocean.” He 
then was associate professor of religion at 
Oberlin. 

He has been professor of Christian ethics 
and theology of culture at Drew University 
Theological and Graduate Schools since 
1976 and his new book indicates how he feels 
“our thinking must go in response to an even 
more threatening set of developments.” In 
the opinion of Fr. Charles Curran, professor 
of moral theology at Catholic University, 
individual Christians and churches faced 
with the challenge to become peacemakers 
can find no better place than Long’s “small, 
readable and very perceptive book” to find 
out what needs to be done. 

Long stresses that both those who rely 
upon armaments for keeping peace and 
those who oppose war as evil need to adopt a 
fundamentally different way of thinking. 
This way of thinking will understand justice 
in creative rather than retributive terms. It 
will seek to promote a general well-being 
through ordered freedom rather than re- 
pressive controls. It will rely upon truthful- 
ness and trust instead of secrecy and intrigue. 

Before he entered divinity school, Long 
taught physics at RPI, where he received the 
bachelor’s in civil engineering in 1945. He 
received the BD from Union in 1948 and the 
PhD from Columbia in 1951. His views tend 
to agree with many expressed by Ex-presi- 
dent Robert W. Fuller’56in the summer and 
autumn 1983 issues concerning the need for 
finding “another game for war.” Long agrees 
that a million dollars a minute makes it too 
expensive for the world to “hope for peace 
but get ready for war.” 

He seems to disagree, however, with the 
Fuller suggestion that nations need to find 
some other way to vent their anger. In the 
Long view, “Nations do not make wars until 
they think of themselves more highly than 
they ought to think. They make war only 
when they think that their cause is so righ- 
teous that it is legitimate, not merely to die, 
but to kill for it.” 
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Toward Nuclear Disarmament and Global 
Security: A Search for Alternatives edited 
by Burns H. Weston ’'56. Westview Press. 
Cloth, $30; paper, $14.95. This text is de- 
signed to provide readers a theoretical and 
factual base for understanding the complex 
questions posed by continued reliance on 
nuclear weapons. 

In Part One, the authors examine the des- 
tructiveness and cost of modern nuclear 
arsenals and offer both normative and sys- 
temic explanations for the proliferation of 
nuclear armaments. They also investigate 
the causes of past public unwillingness to 
come to grips with the nuclear weapons cri- 
sis and consider some of the main arguments 
behind the accelerating transnational anti- 
nuclear movement. 

Part Two develops a critical analysis of 
the doctrines and perceptions that fuel the 
expansion of the world’s nuclear forces and 
discusses the search for alternative security 
arrangements. 

In Part Three, the authors look at multi- 
ple approaches to the process of arms reduc- 
tion and disarmament and in Part Four they 
identify a variety of national defense strate- 
gies, supranational institution and structu- 
ral political transformations that offer the 
potential for genuine global security. The 
book concludes with an assessment of oppor- 
tunities to develop an international grass- 
roots commitment toa denuclearized world. 

Weston is Bessie Dutton Murray Distin- 
guished Professor of Law at U. Iowa. 


Living With Nuclear Weapons by members 
of the Harvard Nuclear Study Group (Scott 
D. Sagan 77, Albert Carnesdale, Paul Doty, 
Stanley Hoffmann, Samuel P. Huntington, 
Joseph D. Nye Jr.). Harvard U. Press. 
Cloth, $12.95; paper (Bantam Books), $3.95. 
In June 1982 Harvard President Derek Bok 
assembled a study group to explore the 
nuclear arms race and the problems of dis- 
armament. This book is the result of that 
study and is intended to give readers an 
objective account of the basic facts about 
nuclear arms control. 

The book includes discussions on how 
nuclear war might begin, weapons and rival- 
ry, military power and political purpose and 
the inherent problems of the nuclear age. It 
asks if nuclear war is inevitable and what, if 
any, choices there are for living with nuclear 
arms. 

The authors recommend that more signif- 
icant action in nuclear arms control would 
be those “modest but real steps toward 
improved safety that can be taken now” 
instead of striving for a dramatic restructur- 
ing in the U.S.-U.S.S.R. nuclear balance. 
They suggest that the U.S. concentrate more 
of their efforts in preventing the develop- 
ment of antisatellite weaponry and forego 
the development of the B-1 bomber and the 
deployment of submarine-launched nuclear 
cruise missiles. They offer arguments for the 
use of the stealth bomber, air-launched 
cruise missiles, land-based intercontinental 


missiles and single-warhead weapons. In 
areas where they couldn’t agree, such as the 
MX issue, they present all of their differing 
viewpoints. 

Asacollective unit the authors reject both 
sides of the nuclear issue: a freeze on nuclear 
weapons development and on the other side, 
led by the Reagan Administration, cuts in 
the nuclear arsenals as the basis for talks 
between Washington and Moscow. Both 
approaches, the authors conclude, can be 
termed “atomic escapism,” which must be 
avoided. They emphasize that nuclear wea- 
pons will not disappear and “the danger of 
nuclear weapons lies in their use, rather than 
their existence.” 

Sagan received the PhD in political science 
from Harvard and is currently a post-doctor- 
al fellow at the Kennedy School of Govern- 
ment. He was staff director of this project. 


Poverty in the American Dream: Women & 
Children First by Holly Sklar '76, Karin 
Stallard and Barbara Ehrenreich. Institute 
for New Communications (853 Broadway, 
Room 905, New York, NY 10003). $4.50 
postpaid. This booklet examines the “femin- 
ization of poverty” through interviews and 
analysis of the current status of women in 
America. It points out that more than 32 
million Americans live below the poverty 
line and that two out of three poor adults are 


_~women. 


The publication is 64 pages with illustra- 
tions and resource guides. It includes tables 
that depict income earning persons, unem- 
ployment rates, family income and budget 
cutbacks in low-income programs. 

Sklar is director, pamphlet editor and 
author at INC. (See ALUMNI NEWS). She is 
editor of Trilateralism: The Trilateral Com- 
mission and Elite Planning for World Man- 
agement. Stallard is project coordinator at 
INC. Ehrenreich is a fellow at the Institute 
for Policy Studies, co-author of For Her 
Own Good and author of The Hearts of 
Men: American Dreams and the Flight 
From Commitment. She was in Oberlin on 
Nov. 17 to deliver a talk on “The Feminiza- 
tion of Poverty.” 


Friend of the Court—To Secure Justice and 
Fair Treatment For All by Jill Donnie 
Snyder 64 and Erik Goodman. Anti- Defa- 
mation League of Brnai Brith. This is a 
study of the Anti-Defamation League’s 35- 
year battle to end religious and racial dis- 
crimination. It describes more than 100 ami- 
cus curiae briefs filed by the organization 
since the end of WWII in cases involving 
housing, employment, education, social dis- 
crimination and separation of church and 
state. Of the total, 52 went to the Supreme 
Court and the balance to lower and federal 
and state courts. 

The book is divided into eight sections 
titled Discrimination in Housing, Discrimi- 
nation in Education, Social Discrimination, 
Politics and Public Affairs, Enemies of the 
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Jews, Separation of Churchand State, Reli- 
gious Discrimination in the Marketplace 
and Reverse Discrimination. 

The title of the study refers to ADL’s 
founding charter in 1913: “to end the defa- 
mation of Jews . . . to secure justice and 
fair treatment for all citizens alike.” The 
ADL, during its first 34 years worked out- 
side the courts to end discrimination in 
America, concentrating its efforts on vig- 
ilance and educational programs. In 1947 
ADL filed Shelly v. Kraemer, a case in which 
the Supreme Court outlawed the racially 
restrictive covenants in housing used to keep 
out blacks, Jews and other minorities. Since 
that time the ADL has consistently used 
legal means to argue their principles. This 
report was prepared by the authors with the 
assistance of the legal affairs department of 
ADL’s civil rights division. 

Snyder is coordinator/ instructor of the 
English as a Second Language program at 
Austin Community College. This book is the 
published outcome of her dissertation. 


America’s Hidden Success: A Reassessment 
of Twenty Years of Public Policy by John 
Schwarz 61. W.W. Norton & Co. $12.95. 
This book uncovers many misconceptions 
Americans have about the post-Eisenhower 
years from 1960 to 1980. Most Americans 
perceive that time as one of disappointment 
in the American government and economy, 
particularly in the “New Frontier” and 
“Great Society” programs. By 1980, it is 
widely believed, that the government is 
overgrown in taxation and bureaucracy, has 
ineffectual programs and a failing economy, 
all as a result of those years of poor man- 
agement. 

Schwarz examines the problems, failures 
and successes of those twenty years. He 
focuses on poverty and environmental pro- 
grams, the growth in size of the government 
and the economy in areas of income, indus- 
trial production, employment, investment 
and productivity. He shows how the conse- 
quences of negative reaction to this period 
has strongly influenced the public’s lack of 
confidence in the government today and 
points out that its legacy of disappointment 
profoundly affects the course of today’s 
politics. 

He goes on to state that many of the nega- 
tive images of that period are unjustified and 
proceeds to give a wholly different picture. 
His study emphasizes the successes of the 
government and economy in meeting the 
given challenges that were much more mon- 
umental than government leaders led the 
public to believe and further explains how 
the public was misinformed. 

The book includes an appendix, an exten- 
sive note section and index. 

Schwarz is associate professor of political 
science at U. Arizona. 
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Speaking of Abraham Lincoln: The Man 
and His Meaning for Our Times by Richard 
N. Current '34. U. Illinois Press. For almost 
thirty years the author has given numerous 
speeches on Abraham Lincoln, addressing 
his record and reputation, reviewing the uses 
that various groups have made of his name 
and fame, correcting inconsistencies in the 
historical record and reflecting the chang- 
ing biases in Lincoln scholarship. This book 
is a collection of eleven of those talks. 

Individual chapters analyze Lincoln’s de- 
votion to America’s “special mission,” assess 
his responsibility for starting the Civil War, 
compare his influence with Gandhi’s, trace 
his evolving concern for the rights of blacks 
and reveal his impact on the “strong” presi- 
dents of our own century. 

Current is University Distinguished Pro- 
fessor of History, emeritus, at U. North 
Carolina at Greensboro. He has published 
17 books including Lincoln the President: 
Last Full Measure, The Lincoln Nobody 
Knows, Lincoln and the First Shot and 
American History: A Survey (with T. Harry 
Williams and Frank Freidel). Mr. Current’s 
wife, the former Rose Bonar ’35, is recently 
deceased (See LOSSES). 


Probability in Social Science by Samuel 
Goldberg. Birkhauser. Cloth, $18.95; paper, 
$9.95. This volume, which comes out of a 
project jointly sponsored by the Mathemati- 
cal Association of America and the Mathe- 
matical Social Science Board, is the first in 
Birkhauser’s new series of monographs on 
mathematical modeling. It illustrates the use 
of probability ideas and techniques in the 
social sciences by presenting applications in 
demography, linguistics, management sci- 
ence, political science, psychology and sociol- 
ogy. 

Chapter headings are: “A Power Index for 
Individuals and Coalitions,” “How May 
People Have Ever Lived?” “Management of 
Research Projects,” “Stochastic Learning 
Models,” “Glottochronology,” “Probability 
Models for Mobility” and “Recall from 
Memory.” The book is subtitled Seven Ex- 
pository Units Illustrating the Use of Prob- 
ability Methods and Models, with Exercises, 
and Bibliographies to Guide Further Read- 
ing in the Social Science and Mathematics 
Literatures. 

It is designed primarily as a supplement to 
a standard post-calculus probability course. 

Goldberg is professor of mathematics. He 
is the author of /ntroduction to Difference 
Equations (With Illustrative Examples from 
Economics, Psychology, and Sociology) and 
Probability: An Introduction. 


Drugs for Mental Illness: A Revolution in 
Psychiatry by Marvin Lickey ’59 and Bar- 
bara Gordon. W.H. Freeman & Co. Paper, 
$12. This book examines the drug therapies 
for various forms of mental illness, from the 
relatively common afflictions of depression 
and anxiety, to the more rare and serious 
disorders of schizophrenia and mania. 

The authors demonstrate that viewing 
these disorders as a disease of a physical 


organ—the brain—rather than merely as a 
psychological dysfunction has led to more 
effective treatment. 

The study covers schizophrenia, depres- 
sion and anxiety and examines diagnosis, 
evidence of drug efficacy, risks of treatment 
and the effects of drugs on the brain. Philo- 
sophical and ethical concerns regarding the 
medicinal treatment of mental illness are 
discussed along with important medical re- 
search developments in neuroscience, psy- 
chiatry and psychology. 

Lickey and Gordon are both professors of 
psychology at U. Oregon. He is the author of 
many articles on circadian rhythms and neu- 
ral mechanisms of learning. She is the author 
of numerous studies on visual physiology 
and behavior. They have been married to 
one another since 1972. 


How Schools Work by Robert Dreeben ’52 
and Rebecca Barr with Nonglak Wiratchai. 
U. Chicago Press. $22.50. This book explores 
the social organization of schools and class- 
rooms, the division of labor and the alloca- 
tion of key resources. The authors view 
schools as part of a social organization with 
a hierarchy of levels—district, school, class- 
room, instructional group and students. The 
book explains how instructional groups orig- 
inate, form and change over time. 

Focusing on first grade reading instruc- 
tion, their study shows that individual read- 
ing aptitude actually has little direct relation 
to group reading achievement and virtually 
none to the coverage of reading materials. 
Individual aptitude is rather the basis by 
which teachers form reading groups that are 
given different instructional treatment. It is 
these differences in group treatment that 
explain substantial differences in learning 
curricular material. 

Dreeben is professor of education and 
Barr is research associate in the education 
department at U. Chicago. She is also pro- 
fessor of education at the National College 
of Education. Wiratchai is assistant dean of 
the Graduate School and lecturer at Srinak- 
harinwirot University, Bangkok, Thailand. 


Presentations for Decision Makers: Strate- 
gies for Structuring and Delivering Your 
Ideas by Marya W. Holcombe 66 and 
Judith K. Stein. Lifetime Learning Publica- 
tions. Cloth, $18.95. This book intends to 
instruct managers and executives in giving 
smooth, effective oral presentations. Each 
chapter deals with a key element for improv- 
ing presentations from developing a strategy 
to handling the potentially difficult question 
and answer period. 

The authors devote a full chapter to visual 
aids and one to videoconferences. They dis- 
cuss formal internal presentations, meet- 
ings, negotiations, informal conferences, 
telephone calls, serving on panels and public 
speech-making. 

In the chapter on developing a strategy the 
authors explain how to build consensus, 
select an appropriate method of communi- 
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cation and write a specific objective. They 
show how to analyze the audience and ina 
subsequent chapter they examine how to 
build a logical structure for the presentation 
through establishing concrete criteria, de- 
veloping an organization tree and ordering 
points for maximum impact. 

Other chapters walk managers through 
the process of “setting the stage,” from brief- 
ing the audience to making room arrange- 
ments. Tips for rehearsing to improve tim- 
ing, pace and language are also included. 

Holcombe and Stein are the principals of 
Strategic Communications, a Connecticut- 
based firm that provides consultation and 
training to corporations seeking to improve 
the writing and presenting skills of their 
management staff. They also developed the 
communications skills program at the Yale 
School of Organization and Management 
and are the authors of Writing for Decision 
Makers. 


Comparative Physical Education and Sport 
by Bruce L. Bennett 39, Maxwell Howell 
and Uriel Simri. Lea & Febiger. Second edi- 
tion. Paper, $19. Throughout this book the 
major emphasis is to describe the status and 
practice of physical education and sport in 
many different countries and international 
sport competition as it exists in the 1980s. It 
covers many areas of physical education and 
addresses problems such as effective regula- 
tion and supervision, desirable governmen- 
tal control and support, use of drugs, partic- 
ipation by racial or national groups, women 
in sport and amateurism and profession- 
alism. 

New chapters on Sport and Religion and 
Sport and Physical Education Legislation 
have been added since the 1975 edition. 
There are also several new tables of data on 
international sport. 

The book is designed to serve as a text- 
book for courses in comparative physical 
education and international sport and in- 
cludes a comprehensive, up-to-date biblio- 
graphy for additional reading. 

Bennett is professor of physical education 
in the School of Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation at Ohio State. Howell is pro- 
fessor and head of the department of human 
movement studies at the University of 
Queensland, Australia. Simri is director of 
the department for instructional media at 
the Wingate Institute for Physical Educa- 
tion and Sport in Netanya, Israel. 


What is Dance?: Readings in Theory and 
Criticism edited by Roger Copeland and 
Marshall Cohen. Oxford U. Press. Paper, 
$12.95. This is an anthology of sixty essays 
representing the work of prominent dance 
writers in America and Europe. It contains 
contributions by critics suchas Arlene Croce 
and Edwin Denby, choreographers such as 
Noverre, Isadora Duncan, Mary Wigman 
and Yvonne Rainer, historians such as Lin- 
coln Kirstein and Selma Jeanne Cohen and 
theoreticians such as Mallarmé, Susanne 
Langer and Paul Valéry. Also included are 
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writers not generally associated with dance. 
Among them are Roland Barthes, Frank 
Kermode, R.P. Blackmur, Eric Bentley and 
George Bernard Shaw. 

The editors have written over sixty pages 
of introductory essays and have included 
their own essays within the text. 

The first section examines attempts to 
define the art of dance and to distinguish it 
from other arts of rhythmic, patterned move- 
ments. The editors selected articles that most 
clearly parallel the classic definitions of art 
in general. In Section II, “The Dance Medi- 
um,” the writers explore the inherent limita- 
tions of the dance medium and in the next 
section, “Dance and the Other Arts,” the 
similarities and differences among dance 
and the other arts are explored. Several wri- 
ters also discuss the ways in which dance has 
influenced and has been influenced by the 
other arts. 

“Genre and Style” examines the catego- 
ries into which individual dances have tradi- 
tionally been classified and asks how ade- 
quate and necessary are such systems of 
classifications. “Language, Notation, and 
Identity” considers the question of whether 
or not a system of movement can be thought 
of as a “language” in any meaningful sense. 
Others articles examine the problems that 
arise when one attempts to notate choreo- 
graphy and to reconstruct older dances from 
written notation. 

The historical development of dance criti- 
cism is discussed in Section VI and in the 
final section, dance is analyzed froma socio- 
logical point of view. Some of these essays 
examine the non-aesthetic, utilitairan func- 
tions that dances performs in various socie- 
ties. Others show how particular dances 
reflect and illuminate the cultural mores of 
the societies in which they are created. 

Each section of the book contains an 
introduction intended to clarify the issues 
raised. The book also includes a lengthy bib- 
liography and an index. 

This work received a special citation from 
the Dance Perspectives Foundation “for 
making accessible a wide-ranging collection 
of significant essays on dance.” 

Copeland is associate professor of theater 
and dance and director of the department. 
He has written articles on dance for the New 
York Times, The New Republic, Partisan 
Review, Saturday Review and many other 
dance publications. Cohen is professor of 
philosophy at The College of Staten Island 
and executive officer of the program in phi- 
losophy at the Graduate Center of CUNY. 


Rice Wine by Richard M. O'Donnell ‘79. 
Guernica Editions, Box 123, LaSalle, Que- 
bec, Canada H8 R377. Single copies for the 
Apple II plus 48K microcomputer, $6.95. 
Site-license, giving a group, organization, 
school, or library the right to copy the book 


for its members or students, is $29.95. 


The term given to this work is “book- 
ware”: a book written and programmed to 
be read directly off a video screen using a 


microcomputer. It is the first bookware in 
the U.S. written and programmed to dem- 
onstrate, through performance, the transi- 
tion of contemporary literature from the 
traditional paper form into the new elec- 
tronic medium. 

In electronic writing, stories and poems 
are written utilizing the computer’s visual, 
audio and graphics capabilities. Unlike tra- 
ditional books, bookware has movement, 
sound and animation. Computer literature 
exists between segments of time instead of 
between pages. This book combines all these 
elements to create a new level of perfor- 
mance in prose and poetry. 

O’Donnell teaches English part time at 
Bowling Green State U., and Lorain County 
Community College. 


The Scared One. Frederick Warne & Co. 
Inc. $10.95; The Old Banjo. Macmillan. 
$9.95 by Dennis Haseley ’72. Both of these 
books were written for young readers and in 
each story the main character is cast as a 
youth. 

In the first book, the “Scared One” is an 
Indian boy who is taunted by village youth 
because he is afraid. He recognizes his fear 
and in the tradition of his tribe tries to seek a 
vision of an animal that will guide him for all 
of his life. He discovers an injured bird that 
helps him overcome his weakness and leads 
to a dramatic confrontation with his peers. 
Drawings were done by Deborah Howland. 

The Old Banjo is the story of a hardwork- 
ing farmer and his son who succumb to the 
enchantment of some very special musical 
instruments that have been abandoned on 
their farm. The banjo with worn silver 
strings lies in an attic, a trombone lies under 
a bed, an old piano ina gray barn, a violin, 
trumpet and clarinet ina shed. One evening 
the instruments come to life remembering 
nights that were once filled with music 
created by a family long forgotten. Father 
and sonare pulled away from their work and 
search for the source of music that has 
entered their hearts. This book is illustrated 
by Stephen Gammell. 

Haseley lives and works in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., where he isa psychiatric social worker. 
He is the author of The Pirate Who Tried to 
Capture the Moon (BOOKS, Summer 1983). 


My Family Chronicle by Mary Virginia 
Spear Kiehl 31. Johnston Letter Co. Inc. 
(Newark, N.J.) This book is a genealogical 
and social history study of the author’s fam- 
ily background. It is divided into three sec- 
tions: “My Mother’s People, 1620-1953,” 
“My Father’s People, 1645-1967” and “My 
Own Life Story, 1910-1983.” 

Her mother’s history goes back to Robert 
Fuller in England, father of Edward Fuller, 
the authors Mayflower ancestor, who was 
baptized in 1575 in Norfolk, England and 
died in 1621. Her father’s story begins witha 
reference to the French Huguenots and 
Irish. Descendants of Laurent Jansen De- 
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Camp, who was born in France, her father’s 
family eventually became American pioneers 
who traveled in two covered wagons from 
Westfield, N.J., to Butler County, Ohio, in 
1812. Her own history begins with memories 
of her childhood in Leonia, N.J., recalling 
her familiarity with stores in the village such 
as Mr. Cluss’s grocery, Ferdon’s coal store 
or Moore’s hardware store where horse and 
wagon deliveries were commonly used. The 
author’s ability to recall fine details of her 
past gives the reader insight into various 
Leonia personalities and to what life was like 
for a middle class American family during 
those times. 

Mrs. Kiehl describes her four years at 
Oberlin, when she lived in Talcott Hall and 
La Maison Francais. There are numerous 
references to various courses and a special 
note to Prof. Clarence Ward who taught 
“American Architecture.” She closes her 
chronical with a quote from Growing Up by 
Russell Baker who writes that “children 
ought to know what it was that went into 
their making, to know that life is a braided 
cord of humanity stretching up from time 
longgonerve cs." 

Sources of material are published family 
genealogies, articles, letters and papers that 
were given to the author and many years of 
her own research. Some of the books used 
were The Fuller Family in England and 
American, A Survey of the Ishams in Eng- 
land and America and The Ancestors and 
Descendants of Harvey DeCamp. The book 
is 214 pages and is accompanied by Made- 
leine Davies Cooke’s illustrations. It was 
privately printed and not intended for sale. 


Keeping the Breath in Mind; Frames of Ref- 
erence; The Craft of the Heart; Basic Themes 
by Ajaan Lee Dhammadharo, translated by 
Geoffrey DeGraff '71 (Thanissaro Bhikkhu). 
Privately printed in Bangkok for free distri- 
bution. Write c/o Henry L. DeGraff, 6801 
Seton Court, Springfield, VA 22152 or c/o 
Geoffrey DeGraff, Wat Asokaram, Samut 
Prakaan 10280, Thailand. The practice of 
Buddhist meditation is discussed in each of 
these four volumes. The author, one of the 
most influential meditation teachers in recent 
history, was born in 1906 ina rural village in 
northeastern Thailand. At the age of 20 he 
was ordained a monk at the temple in his 
home village and there began his study of 
Buddhist doctrine and monastic discipline. 
He then discovered that life in the temple 
had little to do with the practice of the Bud- 
dha’s teachings and then went out into the 
forests of northern Thailand to wander and 
meditate on his own. Espousing the “forest 
tradition” in his teachings in 1935 he founded 
a temple, Wat Paa Khlawng Kung and in 
1955 he founded Wat Asokaram on the out- 
skirts of Bangkok. In 1957 he was given the 
ecclesiastical rank of Chao Khun and died 
four years later. 

Some of the areas covered in the four 
volumes are being mindful of the body, 
mind, feelings and mental phenomena as 
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frames of reference for achieving the true 
principles of samadhi, insight and release. 
Also included are explanations of “breath 
meditation,” a section on the duties of 
monkhood and numerous passages describ- 
ing the author’s technique for living the right 
life through meditation. Each book contains 
a translator’s foreword, an introduction and 
glossary. 

DeGraff is a former Shansi rep who 
became a Buddhist monk in 1976. He lives in 
a monastery where he studies meditation 
and does translating. His teacher’s teacher 
was Ajaan Lee Dhammadharo. 


Alaska’s Parklands by Nancy Lange Sim- 
merman ’'59. The Mountaineers Books. 
$13.95. Subtitled “The Complete Guide for 
Exploring Outdoor Alaska,” the book’s in- 
tention is to serve as an encyclopedic guide 
to the over 104 million acres of parklands set 
aside for public use since 1900. 

The text is divided into three sections. 
Part lisa field guide to surviving and enjoy- 
ing the particular challenges in Alaska such 
as how to avoid grizzly attacks as well as 
how to act in a remote Alaskan native vil- 
lage. In this section the author discusses such 
questions as wild foods, topography, weath- 
er, U.S. Geological Survey maps and meth- 
ods of travel. In the central portion of the 
book is a detailed description of the existing 
111 parks, given in alphabetical order. The 
author combines geographic information, 
weather and travel conditions with historical 
and scenic commentary. Over 150 black and 
white photos by the author and others 
accompany the text. 

The appendix comprises the third section 
of the book. Its 40 pages contain addresses 
for special information sources, charts anda 
comprehensive table for the access and spe- 
cial features of each park. Forty-five drawn 
maps and a full color 34" x 48” topographic 
map (available separately for $4) of the park- 
lands is also included. | 

Simmerman is a free-lance photographer 
and writer, an experienced backpacker and 
hiker who has been a ski instructor and wil- 
derness guide. She has lived in Alaska for 25 
years. She is the co-author of 55 Ways to the 
Wilderness and the illustrator of Alaska I. 
She is currently photographing in Denali 
National Park. 


How Big Is A Person: A Book For Loving 
Out Loud by George F. Simons. Paulist 
Press. $3.95. This book started out several 
years ago as a Christmas card and pro- 
gressed to its present state as a series of 
poems. It is intended to help the reader 
reflect upon himself, sorting out memories 
and feelings that make him what he is and to 
help him discover his capacity for love. 
The book’s structure allows one to take 
the time to write a journal of one’s own 
thoughts and reactions and activities. Sim- 
ons asks the reader to “write, sketch, paint, 


plot or doodle—or do nothing—as the spir- 
itbody moves you.” Throughout the book 
each left-hand page contains a poem and the 
right-hand page has an illustration and a 
leading statement or question asking the 
reader to write down his own reflections in 
the book itself. Twelve blank pages close the 
book. 

Simons gives workshops on management, 
Gestalt training and journal keeping all over 
the world. He is the author of Keeping Your 
Personal Journal and is currently writing a 
book entitled Write on! During the ’70s he 
was a Campus ministry associate, lecturer in 
human development and house director at 
Johnson House and East Hall in Oberlin. 


Partially Sage: A Comic Look at Comic 
Songs by Sarah Newcomb 60 and Shari 
Ajemian. Robinson Lynn Publishers. $8.95. 
This book contains twenty-six original songs 
with explanations of each, footnotes and 
illustrations. Each song has a printed score 
with all verses written out. 

It contains children’s songs, traditional 
songs of the sea, the prairie, saloon, work- 
place, playground and meeting hall and 
covers practical and sentimental songs such 
as “Modal courtship: the mnemonic lover” 
and “Staying out all Night: the reward of 
leisure time with a chorus.” There is also a 
historical series covering the life of Robert 
Fulton in “somewhat excruciating detail” 
and the reformation of Anne Boleyn whose 
“neck was long but her life was short in the 
court of Henry VIII.” 

The appendix includes variations of tradi- 
tional songs from which the authors bor- 
rowed and the glossary explains such phrases 
as “broken token,” “appendix,” and “maca- 
ronic.” There is a bibliography and a section 
that gives first lines, last lines, song titles and 
last words. The book is spiral bound and is 
illustrated by Ajemian. 

The authors have performed in traditional 
music groups for many years and have been 
recorded on Philo, Lady of Carlisle and 
Folkways Records. They have been co- 
authoring songs for more than a decade. 
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Collegium Musicum cassette 
tapes available for concerts 
from 1969 to the present. 
Write for details to: 

Director, Collegium Musicum 


Oberlin Conservatory of Music 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
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OBERLIN CROSTIC 


By Betsy McGee Curtis ’39 


DIRECTIONS 


In the blanks, write the words 
defined below. Then transfer each 
letter to the corresponding num- 
bered box inthe grid atthe left. As 
words take shape in the grid, addi- 
tional letters may be transferred 
back to the blanks next to the 
definitions. When you’re finished, 
the grid will contain a statement 
relating to a written passage from 
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Solution on page 44 
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Clues: Words: Clues Words: 
ASPAL BUldInginamedionm (a WOS)) eke ee ee ee ee L Compulsory at Oberlin over a pa ee 
125 165 46 140 191 55 100 158 60 16 century (2 wds.) 175 99 86 136 167 196 124 22 114 211 
83 84 118 64 10 94 1209159" ‘St e7 71475 104 
B Joyful laughter ee a ee M_ Up to now ae eee eee 
52: 180 32° 142 201 208 65 92 19 33 108 127 134 
C Unwilling Pardes ted stot fen aF N Odd kind of thought maw AS ARES eg oe 
54 Ose 100 a 20 sence (Jabberwocky”) 97 50 198 141 214 28 
D A hunter constellation al epee, Ma A hy ES 2 O “Like ___ advanced backward aS a aL ty gk tT} 
81 111 53 188 6 (Montaigne, Essays) (2wds.) 202 107 56 20 87 73 35 133 185 
E Thousands in Learning Center Sila feed 9 Sid ey, SE re P Architect, Chapel, Quad, etc. SS eee ee ee 
15 176 30 204 154 199 58 (2 wds.) 75; , 419.151.1097 146) 1938 Om 7as 1 asieoe 
F Reading and writing faculty AOE a te a Me EE eh Sipe ar Sel Eb OA BE cnt Q “Tales of ___ " (Offenbach) Seen et ee 
(2 wds.) 162 186 121 62 126 106 206 78 113 85 148 129 79 103 89 44 17 
ns ee ee See R_ Music opening worship service ae ee 
139 213 170 40 14 68 98 61451959183 WO7a tO ae Suna 7, 
G_ Indiana resident ae ee S_ She turned to salt (2 wds.) a Bees 
171 S96 R935 887 19798 24179 63|._ 189. 187 105 18) 70 182° 3a 
H Does the job Re Sy SR a Biri sy See, ome | a T Lassos 5 2A Ls Red 
49 161 169 112 27 178 194 66 209 42) 72101 (25° 578 122.959 
| Author, Scarlet Letter (2 wds.) =o Ey ee ee U_ Apprehended facts See ee 
1380 212 138 116 12° 34 "67 90% 438) -1456 157 45 203 144 80 117 31 11 36 
ee SE ts BS ee a by cael, eee V Acronym found over crucifixes hae Poe ae 
155 149 200 48 82 26 177 3 184 21 192 137 
J Greek letter “R” aries W_ Tag-players want to be (2wds.) WW ___ 
166 2 153 Tate Auk a 29 115 


K Oberlin touring ensemble = = aml ES, ct ABT ee xX Oberlin emporium of the 
(2 wds.) 143 168 182 13 205 150 156 110 173 delicious (2 wds.) 69 128 190 39 119 91 135 18) 163 4 


95 164 59 74 174 210 


Letters 


Merit-based financial aid 


The discussion of merit-based financial aid 
at Oberlin should recognize that larger 
community interests, as well as the charac- 
ter, stature and image of the college may be 
affected. As with many similarly consequen- 
tial decisions, there is no obvious right or 
wrong course, except in strongly held and 
inflexible opinion. I would like to comment 
on the overriding question of whether merit- 
based aid should be offered by the college at 
alland on the subsidiary question of whether 
the National Merit Scholars’ program offers 
a useful way to identify potential recipients, 
if it is decided that need can be removed asa 
precondition of financial support. 

I think merit should be a sufficient basis 
for significant scholarship support as it 
relates to particular individuals and it is pos- 
sible that significant amounts of available 
college support resources ought to be used in 
this way. Individual students of exceptional 
endowment and motivation can have a leav- 
ening effect upon the life of the college, in 
and out of the classroom. 

Efficient administration of college resour- 
ces includes the recruitment of a student 
body that stretches and challenges the 
faculty as well as vice versa. A large coterie 
of truly exceptional students can certainly 
ease faculty recruitment. Moreover, “in- 
vestment” in candidates of great promise is 
bread cast upon the waters: the next genera- 
tion of annual givers is this generation of 
students who tomorrow will uphold Ober- 
lin’s reputation as a producer of intellectual 
and moral leaders. 

By that last consideration, the nation at 
large has an interest in Oberlin as a produc- 
ing institution. It is incorrect to argue that if 
we offer aid to the “wealthy,” and thereby 
buy students, other “elite” colleges will re- 
spond in kind, no college will be very much 
changed, but an aid will be transferred from 
the needy. The failure in that argument is in 
its supposition that the applicant pool to 
such colleges is fixed (or zero elastic). 

After nearly 20 years in public universi- 
ties, I have no doubt that many students 
choose poorly. They take the cheaper public 
recourse and pass up a better education in 
one of the close communities where writing 
is a surviving medium of student-teacher 
communication. Some of those students 
might be at Oberlin or Amherst were it not 
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for the $8,000 annual differential that their 
parents have been found able to “afford.” 
Compared to most or all state supported 
schools, does an Oberlin education indeed 
enrich an individual, as most of us confi- 
dently believe, and does he or she become 
potentially a more valuable member of soci- 
ety? If so, there is reason to seek out the 
ablest and induce them to Oberlin even if we 
lose some of them bécause Amherst has been 
forced to compete. If not, the decision is of 
little consequence because little reason can 
be found for keeping private colleges afloat. 
The National Merit Program, as I under- 
stand it, screens on the basis of the junior 
year PSAT score. While many potential 
worthies do well on that test, others do not. 
If merit is to identify aid recipients, the 
search for merit should not be confined to a 
subgroup, nor delegated to an outside agent. 
Most of us are very proud of Oberlin’s 
egalitarian and meliorative tradition and of 
the fact that Oberlin has served and pro- 
duced out of all proportion to its size and 
wealth. It is obvious why some of us will see 
financial aid based on merit asa threat to the 
tradition. I personally see such a change, 
properly administered, as a new means of 
recruitment into the tradition, rather than as 
a threat to it. 
Daniel Orr *54 
Blacksburg, Va. 


Deliberate decision? 


I would like to suggest a conclusion to the 
article entitled “It’s time for ACTION” 
(Autumn 1983) that would be much more in 
line with the facts shown. 

The charts show that as Oberlin has 
become less selective the yield drops; how- 
ever, the unitized yield (acceptance percen- 
tage times enrollment percentage) remains 
constant at approximately 25% of all stu- 
dents who apply. The charts also show that 
Oberlin’s sudden and radical increase in 
accepting students took place well after the 
drop in the SAT scores of the freshman 
class. 

The obvious conclusion is that the so- 
called recent drop in caliber of Oberlin stu- 
dents has been a phenomenon of long stand- 
ing and that the change in admissions policy 
was a deliberate decision to establish a less 
selective and broader based student body. 
One can hardly look at the almost doubling 
of the percentage of applicants admitted 
from 1972 to 1975 (and a holding of the 


-latter percentage level) in any other light, 


especially since the large (10%) drop in SAT 
scores occurred from 1967 to 1972 (and has 
held at the latter level since that time). 
Since the complexion of the student ad- 
mission policy has been so dramatically 
changed, the rationale for student accep- 
tance of a college must also be presumed to 
have changed from the years when the 
author (and most of us) went to Oberlin. The 
major factor now affecting student decisions 
is money, the cost of four years at college. 
When one considers an Oberlin decision it 
becomes obvious that in total dollar expen- 


diture, Oberlin will cost more than similarly 
expensive colleges because of Oberlin’s ex- 
tremely narrow policy regarding financial 
aid and student employment. Oberlin, un- 
like other schools, simply refuses to grant 
financial aid to the students they claim they 
would like to attract. One cannot assess 
Oberlin as being 10% better than some other 
school, but one can easily determine that an 
Oberlin education will cost $5-$6,000 more 
for four years than an equivalent tuition 
school, and considerably more for a some- 
what lesser tuition school, due to financial 
aid, loan policy and work availability. 
I would also suggest that the forfeiture of 
a $200 processing fee is not significant when 
compared to a large difference in bottom 
line college expenditures for a four-year 
period. But the fact that so many accepted 
students are taking this route provides 
another insight. Good students are using 
Oberlin as a “safe school”; with a 70% accep- 
tance percentage, they know that they will be 
accepted. Those with the credentials to get 
into a different school of equal or higher 
standng choose the other school based on 
finances. That students turn down Oberlin 
at a late hour would only seem to prove this 
point. 
Benson H. Scheff ’5S1 
Lincoln, Mass. 


Carl Bewig 62, director of admissions, of- 
fers several points in response: 

1. The overall enrollment of Oberlin has 
increased steadily during the last 15 years, 
with a major increase (50 in one year) voted 
by the Board of Trustees in 1975. 

2. Oberlin’s SAT scores have delined in 
roughly parallel course with the national 
score decline. 

3. SATs are but one factor in the admis- 
sion decision. A better predictor of academic 
success is high school grade point average 
and class rank. These have held up reasona- 
bly well among incoming Oberlin freshmen. 

4. If by “narrow (financial aid) policy” 
Mr. Scheff refers to a need-based rather than 
a merit-based financial aid program, I must 
take exception. Oberlin earmarks an extra- 
ordinarily high percentage of its budget 
(18%) to scholarships and extends financial 
aid toa significant percentage of the student 
body (47%). On both counts, we compare 
more favorably with the competition. Ober- 
lin has, by the way, recently become a spon- 
sor of National Merit Scholarships (See 
TAPPAN SQUARE NOTEBOOK). 

5. Becoming “less selective” was never a 
“deliberate (policy) decision.” It isa function 
of the juxtaposition of increased enrollment 
numbers, fairly stable application numbers 
and declining yield during the last 15 years. 
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“Equal-time” statute 


The articles by Jim Powell and Clyde Hol- 
brook (THE EARTH’S AGE AND THE EVOLU— 
TION-CREATIVITY CONTROVERSY and WHY 
THE DEBATE? Autumn 1983) interested me 
especially since I am one of the 27 plaintiffs 
in the ACLU suit to have our Louisiana 
“equal-time” statute declared unconstitu- 
tional. It has recently been referred back to 
State Supreme Court, so it still awaits judg- 
ment on the substantive issue. 
The magazine is like a “letter from home.” 
It gives me news about so many people who 
are very dear to me—and not forgotten! 
Each issue causes me to remember anew the 
extraordinary intellectual and personal 
qualities in that one Ohio town. 
Fred Schumacher 
Pastor, St. Matthew UCC 
New Orleans 


Firing the imagination 


Jim Powell’s description of the context of 
the evolution-creativity controversy is apt 
and fluent and his criticism of creationism is 
incisive and energetic, as it should be. 
More important to me is the way the text 
evoked memories of the Jim Powell of a 
decade and a half ago who introduced me, as 
a freshman, to the subject of geology. The 
thoroughness of the Sigma Xi lecture is as 
characteristic as the humor that laces it, but 
what comes through most strongly, as it did 
back then, is a deep enthusiasm for the sub- 
ject matter, including what seems to bea sort 
of personal appreciation of earth processes 
and of geologic time, all of which fired the 
imagination of a supposed German major 
sufficiently to pursue geology as a career. 
Jim shifted his eneregies and talents into 
the administration of the college some time 
ago and has become well-known in these 
latter capacities. Now he is remembered not 
only as an administrator but also as a gifted 
and inspiring geologist and educator. 
Martha H. Hickman ’72 
Oxford, Ohio 


Why not? 


I think we should continue to question all 
the time—particularly those attitudes and 
beliefs most deeply and widely held. 

I have always believed in God (not biblical 
but universal) and was brought up to believe 
in evolution (as a member of a family of 
biologists: geneticists, ornithologists, chem- 
ists and ecologists). In the last two years, 
however, I have begun to question “evolu- 
tionism.” I am not a Christian and not a 
fundamentalist anything. | am simply ques- 
tioning about my universe. 

One thing I do see that came as a result of 
widespread acceptance of Darwin’s theory is 
a view of the world as competitive and hos- 
tile. In my own observations of nature I see 
species and individuals cooperating, not 
competing. I see the environment as 
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supportive and providing, not as presenting 
hostile forces to the individual and species. 
Of course, everyone makes choices of what 
s/he sees. Has Darwin’s concept colored our 
view of the world? I think so. We Western 
capitalists tend to see the world as competi- 
tive and separate (i.e., not connected). 

Science has ignored certain evidence 
against Darwin’s theory. I think science is 
perfectly capable of coming up with scien- 
tific proof (if one has adopted this belief 
system) that the life theory that pulses within 
all these physical organisms came (and 
comes) from some great source of energy. 

] think it’s unfair of Holbrook to imply 
that creationists are fearful and uncomfor- 
table and that is why they are bringing it up 
again. I think the question is coming up 
again because humanity is, once again, 
changing. I don’t think there is anything 
wrong with trying on different belief systems 
for size. Personally, I change my belief sys- 
tem when I can no longer grow in the old 
one. If a new one expands my world view 
and challenges me to grow, I’ll adopt it, and 
without any feeling that I even need to 
defend it. No belief system, whether it be 
belief in “scientific proof” or the writings of 
“spiritual people,” can really be defended by 
logic. Logic is a belief anyway. I trust intui- 
tion more than logic. 

I’m glad to see the question arising again. I 
think humanity is cooking up an idea closer 
to the truth than either the old-fashioned 
literal creationism or the somewhat limited 
and biased Darwinian view. I’m excited to 
watch it evolve! 

Susan T. Miller ’72 
E. Thetford, Vt. 


Still heresy to many 


I am quite impressed with the article by 
James Powell in the magazine sent to my 
granddaughter (Deborah Williams ’81). It is 
my humble opinion that it will take many 
years and continued mass education to dis- 
pel the fears of many and to accept biblical 
creativity as a symbolism of time rather than 
an instant creativity in time. 

Contradiction of the printed word is still 
considered heresy by many. Until we are 
taught to rely on our own mental resources 
and to study the scientific facts and draw our 
own conclusions the myths of ancient doc- 
trines will not be dispelled. 

Having been a member of Sigma Xi since 
1926, I found it of additional interest that the 
article was the text of a talk to that society. 

Howard T. Williams, PE (ret.) 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Censorship is worse 


As a Christian I am rather heartened by the 
fear of God that pervades Powell’s cry for 
help to the society of Sigma Xi. I was 
unaware of the stength of the opinion held 
for God as creator and had thought the posi- 
tion similar to that of the French at Dien 
Bien Phu. 


Holbrook masks the concept of a non 
divine creation by reminding us that Jesus 
never made acceptance of a theory of origin 
a condition for entry to heaven. Of course, 
He didn’t discuss relativity either, but He did 
claim to speak with a unique authority. 

Why the debate? Because if we debate 
only which force other than God ordered 
our world, we will live in a world less 
ordered, less capable of seeing beyond our- 
selves. Denying evolutionary “change” as a 
part of life’s forces is absurd. But far worse is 
to censor the concept of a divine origin from 
American classrooms. 

Tom Elden 62 
Salem, Oregon 


Selling new music 


I was interested to read (INTEGRATING NEW 
MUSI@G INT OF OBERLIN S*  GONGERTBELEE. 
Summer 1983) about the efforts of the Con- 
servatory to include contemporary music as 
an important element in students’ education 
and training despite the realities of the job 
market. 

Since it is the students in the College who 
are likely to be members of future audiences 
and ultimately the sources of financial sup- 
port for symphony orchestras, etc., it is 
necessary that College students a/so be edu- 
cated in the music of our time. ‘Courses 
geared to the College student in the 20th 


‘century and contemporary music should 


exist, if they don’t already. Concerts that 
tend to attract more general audiences of 
non-Conservatory students (visiting artists, 
Cleveland Orchestra) should routinely con- 
tain works of our time. I would also suggest 
that WOBC place contemporary music into 
its regular programming and that composers 
who appear on campus be interviewed for 
broadcast to a general audience whenever 
possible. 

One of my first experiences of contem- 
porary music was a concert at Oberlin by 
Kathy Berberian. However, new music re- 
mained strange to me until I started to make 
a point of listening to it regularly. | am sure 
that increased exposure to the vocabulary of 
new music is what has caused my interest in 
it to go beyond intellectual curiosity, and my 
responses to become personal and musical. 
For this reason, I think that by creating 
greater exposure to new music for the non- 
music student, the College will help to build 
more adventuresome audiences for musical 
organizations in the future. 

Karen Lisco Kosman °64 
Amherst, N.Y. 


Paul H. Smith 86 responds: 

Steps have already been taken by both the 
Conservatory and WOBC to make contem- 
porary music more “visible” at Oberlin. Two 
years ago the composition department, the 
TIMARA program (technology), the jazz 
studies program, the contemporary cham- 
ber ensemble, the Oberlin percussion group 
and the new music committee united to form 
the contemporary music program. The Con- 
temporary Focus Concert Series (engineer- 
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ed by the new music committee) has been 
taping interviews with guest composers for 
two years now and some of them have been 
aired on WOBC. 

Beginning this year WOBC has 20th- 
century music as part of its regular pro- 
gramming. An hour-long, biweekly show, 
New Music from Oberlin, features works 
from all divisions of the Contemporary 
Music Program as well as interviews with 
visiting artists. Also new this year is Con- 
temporary Arts Intermix, a newsletter pro- 
viding information about and background 
discussion of all contemporary art events at 
Oberlin. While these are all steps in the right 
direction, there are still no courses for col- 
lege students in 20th-century music and con- 
cert attendance, while rising, is far from 
adequate. 


Where were Oberlinians? 


On Nov. 6 Frances Walker 45, a professor 
of music at the Oberlin Conservatory, gavea 
recital in the Terrace Theatre of the Kennedy 
Center. Frances Walker is not only a leading 
female pianist but she is also an experienced 
teacher and the sister of the important 
American composer George Walker ’41. 

The audience was small. Those who at- 
tended were mainly friends of the soloist and 
people connected to the music department 
of Howard University. There were perhaps 
25 Oberlin alumni. 

Certainly at fault is the Kennedy Center, 
which did not advertise this concert. Also at 
fault is the Washington audience, which 
prefers to buy tickets for stars, not artists. At 
fault also are Oberlin alumni in Washing- 
ton. We attend lectures on art and political 
science by Oberlin professors; we flock to 
summer cookouts and an Orioles game; but 
we stay home whan Frances Walker plays. 
And Oberlin alumni can’t plead innocence, 
because we all received a mailing. 

Alumni were either philistine or lazy, or 
racist or chauvinist. Whatever the cause, I 
was ashamed. 

Ross Beatty 68 
Washington, D.C. 


Fred Artz remembered 


How sorry I was to read of the passing of 
Freddy Artz °16. Of all the professors I 
encountered in my four years at Oberlin, he 
was without question the most influential 
and representational of the quality of educa- 
tion Oberlin offers. While I never pursued a 
career in history (albeit I still, after 30-plus 
years, have the notes I took in his classes) his 
demands for discipline and excellence have 
always remained with me. My guess is that 
he well knew how much he meant to his 
former students. And perhaps he still does. 
Marjorie H. Mogge ’5! 

Captain, U.S. Navy (ret.) 

El Cajon, Calif. 
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U.S. needs new road 


As a student at Oberlin I think I found what 
Mike Michalson (TAKING OBERLIN WITH YOU 
WHEN YOU LEAVE, Summer 1983) calls “the 
confluence of critical intelligence and com- 
passionate concern.” 

Although I’ve lived in Germany since 
1952, I still believe that I know what it means 
to be an American. And in this knowledge I 
consider it imperative to let my fellow Amer- 
icans know how Europeans, at least Western 
Germans, look at “our America” today. 

As an active member of the Peace Move- 
ment I consider it possible that the present 
administration in Washington has created 
an international political culture that will be 
turning away from the American values, 
American life and American political goals 
that I learned to believe in even before I 
enrolled at Oberlin. I am not so naive as to 
say that former administrations lacked in 
corruption or in the quest of power rather 
than for freedom and justice, yet we do now 
have a new international political constella- 
tion, one “made in USA.” 

American activities in Beirut, Middle 
America, to say nothing of Granada, plus 
the childish back and forth at the Geneva 
talks have alienated an important part of the 
West German populace from its “Care 
Package” ally. With deployment the break 
will be so deeply cemented that no smiling 
Kohl nor sober Schmidt nor anyone at all 
will be able to convince people here that the 
USA can be trusted to act in the name of 
humanity. 

Even conservatives here react in part with 
a stronger anti-Americanism than I find 
among dogmatic Marxists (the few that are 
left). The call “NATO ’raus” could easily 
become a tide that not even we democratic 
moderates in the peace movement could 
then turn back. 

My education, my being an American, 
forces me to see that the power of my coun- 
try has reached a zenith that only can be 
curbed by other and new political constella- 
tions. The suggestions in Europe concerning 
possible new political constellations come 
from very different sources: from Sweden 
(the Palme Plan for an atomic free zone), 
from the DDR Protestant church council 
and the EKD (in joint voice) as well as from 
the IK V in Holland, from the Benelux coun- 
tries and from Greece. The new concept is 
called: Security Partnership. It is the at- 
tempt to define the necessity of reaching a 
new degree of confidence, detante and coop- 
erative structures in Europe as a substitute 
to the insane reliance on “overkill” capaci- 
ties. 

America is losing its moral strength. The 
U.S. must start a new road of political activ- 
ity and adopt new forms of worldwide 
responsibility. It must itself begin to support 
independent movement in Europe and in the 
third world. It must cease to be always react- 
ing to hot spots and treating military reac- 
tion as “defense of the free world.” 

Joanne Thompson Dennig ’S] 
Freiburg, West Germany 


Moral outrage 


As someone who otherwise enjoyed reading 
President Starr’s fine inaugural address, | 
must express my moral outrage at one of his 
statements. He wrote, “The turbulent gener- 
ation of the late 1960s has itself reached 
middle age.” 

Having entered Oberlin in 1969, I feel I 
must make it clear for the record that I am 
nowhere near middle age, and do not expect 
to be for a very, very, very long time. 

Of course, I did skip a year in grammar 
school. 

Rich Orloff ’73 
Los Angeles 


Sometimes but not always 


Ted Morgan’s article (REFLECTING ON THE 
‘60s: COMING OF AGE AT OBERLIN, Spring 
1983) convinced me that at least one Oberlin 
tradition is alive and well: student self-con- 
gratulation. 

I'd like to amend the old slogan to read: 
“Oberlin was peculiar in a way that was 
sometimes, but not always, good.” Let me 
explain. What I remember about Oberlin of 
those years was its excellent academics, its 
rich artistic and cultural tradition, its fine 
faculty and facilities, and when I encoun- 
tered them, students who fit the superlatives 
mentioned in Ted’s article. 

I also remember a substantial minority, if 
not a majority, of Oberlin students falling 
well short of the kudos assigned to the stu- 
dents Ted was describing. For example: 

There were students who booed and hiss- 
ed and shouted down the so-called “conser- 
vative” opposition (when it dared to appear) 
at assemblies, meetings and other forums of 
discussion. 

There were students who evaded the draft 
(legally and without significant sacrifice), 
with the result that the blue collar youth and 
the minorities in America went in their 
stead. 

There were students who consistently de- 
monstrated only against those social and 
political ills that in some way could be 
related to the misdeeds of the American 
government or society, while ignoring other 
humanitarian causes that might have high- 
lighted the misconduct of Marxist govern- 
ments. 

There were students who bandied about 
the quaint notion of “revolution” without 
the slightest comprehension of what violent 
revolution entails. 

There were students who helped bring us 
the much-heralded “sexual revolution” with 
all its wonderful social benefits for Ameri- 
can society such as promiscuity, soaring 
divorce rates, herpes and incredible cynicism 
between man and woman. 

This is not an indictment of Oberlin, the 
institution, but of a particular generation of 
students who may well have perverted its 
liberal tradition in the misguided illusion 
that they were maintaining it. Ted Morgan 
mentioned in his article that the Class of 
1968 held a funeral for itself (presumably in 
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anticipation of imminent death in Vietnam). 
They need not have: only about 5% of that 
class ever went into uniform (according to 
statistics published in the annual reports 
from the Placement Office that used to be 
published in the Oberlin Alumni Magazine) 
and I don’t think any of them went to Viet- 
nam. In fact, I’m the only one of all the 
Oberlin students of my original class (’70) 
who went to Nam. Since my service came in 
the middle of my Oberlin career (1968-70), it 
may well be that I missed my own funeral. 
Too bad. I always enjoy a mock funeral, 
particularly one thrown by actors in a pseu- 
do-drama. 
Todd L. Newmark ’73 
Burlington, W. Va. 


Mind control? 


Dr. McConahy’s charge (LETTERS, Spring 
1983) that mind control is the issue in his 
criticism of Prof. Shinn’s thoughts about the 
Hare Krishna movement is an example of 
how researchers can draw incorrect conclu- 
sions by having only part of the data and 
because of personal bias. 

I can speak authoritatively regarding only 
the Church of Scientology, but Dr. McCo- 
nahy’s conclusions there are incorrect. Mind 
control is not possible with the “public” 
group of Scientologists because they have 
little contact with the church on a regular 
basis. The other group is called “staff” and 
mind control would violate much of what 
this group is creating. 

Delbert J. Cory 64 BD 
Cottage Grove, Minn. 


Golden Anniversary 


It doesn’t seem possible that our class of ’34 
will soon celebrate its golden anniversary. 
Seems just yesterday I was a young student 
in the Graduate School of Theology. Now 
I’m a retired senior citizen. I putter in the 
garden, write a few free-lance articles, playa 
little tennis and square dance with my wife. I 
have the dubious distinction of being the 
oldest Episcopal priest in the Diocese of 
Southern Ohio. 

I’m impressed by the fact that I have sur- 
vived on this hectic planet for 75 years. That 
time span covers a period of amazing devel- 
opment from the first airplanes and radios to 
our modern electronic marvels. 

I feel that my venerable age has endowed 
me with a superior insight and authenticity, 
so, from time to time, I make some ponder- 
ous declaration (about war, theology, eco- 
nomics—whatever). I asume that someone 
will cry out in awesome tone: “Hark! The 
Sage is speaking. Heed his words. He has 
seen a lot of life and has a rare perspective. 
Beside that he is getting ready to leave this 
life and face his maker—so he dare not speak 
anything but the truth. Let us cherish every 
word he utters.” 

And then (every time!) some young wise 
guy will laugh scornfully: “Come on! He’s 
like George Burns. He’ll live to be 90!” This 
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is not the least a commentary on the content 
of my message; all it does is cast doubt upon 
my credibility. 

And you know what would happen if I did 
live to be 90 and made a prophetic state- 
ment? The same bum would sneer: “Forget 
it! He’ll live to be 100!” 

Eldred Johnston ’34BD 
Columbus, Ohio 


Woops 


The Autumn 1983 issue states that the 50th 
reunion for the Class of 1934 will be May 
27-30 (Page 103) while a recent communica- 
tion from the class president indicates that 
the reunion will be May 25-27. Which is it? 
James B. Eckert 34 

Washington, D.C. 


All class reunions in 1984 will be May 25-27, 
as Stated in the current issue (ALUMNI NEWS). 
We gave the 1983 reunion dates throughout 
the autumn issue. Ed. 


In Praise of Beauty 


Two years ago I contributed an article (A 
DIATRIBE IN DEFENSE OF BEAUTY, Winter 
1982), in which I inveighed with justified 
wrath against the quadraphonic electronic 
“egurgitation” Subway Songs No. | and No. 
2 spewed upon the I5 October 1981 Warner 


Hall audience in which I sat, startled and’ 


offended. The perpetrator of that auditory 
atrocity is one Conrad Cummings, an Ober- 
lin Conservatory faculty member. 

It is fitting, therefore, that I record my 
reaction to a more recent effort, this one in 
the realm of music, by the same Conrad 
Cummings. Let me add, unambiguously and 
with maximum undistorting amplification, 
my small but energetic voice to what is surely 
a unanimous, joyous roar of approval of the 
remarkably beautiful and ingenious opera, 
Eros and Psyche, created—libretto and mu- 
sic both—by Mr. Cummings for Oberlin’s 
sesquicentennial celebration and magnifi- 
cently performed in Hall Auditorium. I wish 
to express publicly to Conrad Cummings my 
own deep gratitude for his monumental con- 
tribution to Oberlin and to the world of 
music. I know I speak for a multitude. 

Robert Weinstock 
Department of Physics 
Oberlin, Ohio 


GET INVOLVED IN 


ACTION 


Contact your convenor 


Cleveland: Jane Edwards Harley °38 
15657 Wyatt Road 
East Cleveland, OH 44112 


Columbus: John ’56 & Mary Sawyer 
Picken ’56 
90 Colburn Ct. 
Worthington, OH 43085 


Dayton: Chris Derby Saunders ’50 
856 W. Whipp Road 
Dayton, OH 45459 


Cincinnati: Marc ’70 & Janis Weintraub 
Krass 771 
4407 Chesswick Drive 
Cincinnati, OH 45242 


Pittsburgh: James Bauerle ’76 
Berkman, Ruslander 
20th Floor, Frick Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, PA 15217 


Detroit: John 60 & Karen Davis 
Mayer ’61 
2715 Pembroke 
Birmingham, MI 48008 


Ann Arbor: Ruth Ost Tonner ’67 
1022 Vaughn Ave. 
Ann Arbor, MI 48104 

New York: Westchester County 

& Southern Connecticut 

Mike 68 & Lunetta Bennet 

Knowlton 69 
22 Ralph Ave. 
White Plains, NY 10606 


New York City 
Michael Santoro ’76 
Webster & Sheffield 

1 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, NY 10020 


Solution to 
OBERLIN CROSTIC 


“The Kings began, even while their 
children were small and the family 
was still living in asecond-floor apart- 
ment on South Professor Street, the 
long tradition of hospitality which 
was So marked a feature of their con- 
tribution to Oberlin life through the 
years.” 


-Donald M. Love 
Henry Churchill King of Oberlin 
(Yale University Press, 1956, page 54) 
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Alumni 
news 


1983 


Rebecca Berg received a Fulbright grant to 
teach English in Hamburg, Germany. 

Brian Blum left the States in December for a 
seven-month trip around the world. From his 
travels he hopes to put together a radio series 
about international radio and plans on marketing 
“The Possibility of Radio” to public radio through 
satellite distribution and cassette tapes. 

David Carbonneau is a consultant for Data 
Resources Inc., in Stamford, Conn. 

Adena Cohen isa family planning counselor for 
Planned Parenthood in Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 

Erin Crawley is working on the MA in German 
at U. Wisconsin-Madison. 

Nina Dulabaum is working as a volunteer for 
the Church of the Brethren. She now works with 
the ministry of achurch in West Berlin, Germany, 
where she is teaching music, conformation classes 
and helping in other areas of church life. 

Nancy Ferdinandsen is a faculty research biol- 
ogy assistant at Illinois State U. 

Andrea Frisch stayed in Oberlin to become a 
co-facilitator for Eating Problems Therapy Groups 
at Psychological Services and to coordinate activ- 
ities for nursing homes in the City of Oberlin. 
Address: 82 S. Park, #7. Home phone: 774-1855; 
x8470 (work). 

Barbara Gamble teaches special ed for boys at 
the Walker School in Needham, Mass. 

Aaron Gerritz is a first-year student in the MS 
in Foreign Service program at Georgetown U. 
Address: 2518 44th St. NW, Washington, DC 
20007. 

Cindy Goldstein is in a three-year cooperative 
legal education program at Northeastern U. 
School of Law. 

Maureen Goldstein is the editorial and advertis- 
ing assistant for Childhood Education, the jour- 
nal of the Association for Childhood Education 
International. 

Robin Greenler is teaching at a Friends Child 
Care Center in Philadelphia, where she is mainly 
in charge of the music and science program. She 
also attends a much larger than Oberlin Friends 
Meeting in Philadelphia. 

Mark Greenwald is pursuing a PhD in clinical 
psychology at U. Florida. 

Staci Hambric is now working towards the 
PhD in galactic astronomy at U. Texas at Austin. 

Meeghan J. Humphrey and Ralph Bacon were 
married Oct. 1. 

Laura A. Jackson is living in Dublin, Ireland, 
singing in restaurants and for private functions 
and working temporarily in social services. 

Elizabeth A. Jones is working on a master’s 
degree at Syracuse U. 

Jodi Kaplan isa legal assistant for a law firm in 
New York City. 

Since September Julie F. Leven has been play- 
ing violin with the Jerusalem Symphony. This 
past fall they toured 19 European cities including 
Munich, Bonn, London, Paris, Copenhagen and 
Stockholm. 
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Matthew C. Liebendorfer is a graduate student 
at the Eastman School of Music, where he studies 
violin with Sylvia Rosenberg. 

Andrew F. Markowitz is a candidate for the 
MA in international affairs at the School of 
Advanced International Studies at Johns Hopkins. 

Angela J. Martin is in her first year of medical 
school at U. Cincinnati. 

Sarah K. May is a staff assistant at Harvard 
Medical School. 

Beth McKenna has a fellowship at Rice U., 
Shepherd School of Music. 

Tim Mikesell is pursuing a master’s in piano 
performance at the Eastman School of Music. 

Charles N. Miller is a marketing specialist in 
municipal bonds for Merrill-Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Smith in New York City. 

Katherine Paff LoMonaco and John ’8! are 
teaching assistants at Louisiana State U. 

Marianne Richter is an intern at Oberlin’s Allen 
Art Museum. 

Ted Ritter is a research assistant in neurobiol- 
ogy at SUNY at Buffalo Medical School. 

Alan M. Siegel is a staff consultant in the Hous- 
ton office of Arthur Andersen & Co. 

Lori Simon is a pianist for the Potomac Valley 
Opera Company in Arlington, Va. 

Claire Siverson teaches English in Indonesia as 
part of a two-year fellowship from the Princeton- 
in-Asia program. Address: c/o Seltu Program, 
Universitas Gadjah Mada, Bulaksumur, Yogya- 
karta, Indonesia. 

Suzette L. Speight is a graduate Fellow at Ohio 
State U., where she is pursuing the PhD in the 
counseling psychology department. 

Paul Steffen is a process engineer in photoli- 
thography at Intel Magnetics in Santa Clara, 
Calif. 

Paul Steinberg attends Columbia Law School. 

Wendy Uhimann is a lab technician in the 
department of neurophysiology at U. Wisconsin 
Medical Schoolin Madison. Her roommate is Jan 
Friedman 82. 

Dwan Vanderpool is enrolled at the U. Mich. 
Institute of Public Policy Studies. 

Margarita Wuellner is doing graduate study at 
U. Virginia School of Architecture. 

Martin Zelder is in his first year of the PhD 
program in economics at U. Chicago. 
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Sylvia Adams completed her first year at the 
American U. Washington College of Law. 

Sara Amtower and Luke Blanshard ’83 are liv- 
ing in Salt Lake City, where Luke is a teaching 
assistant in electronic music at U. Utahand Sara is 
seeking employment. 

Since May 1983 Andrea Brandies has been a 
legislative correspondent for Sen. Howard Met- 
zenbaum. She is now an intern in the Washington 
office. 

Gene Cart is orchestra manager for the Ameri- 
can Symphony in New York City. 


Joseph T. Elliott III is pursuing the MA in 
applied mathematics and teaching pre-calculus at 
U. Massachusetts. 

In March Lisa Falk will have spent six months 
as a folklorist/artist-in-residence in Louisville 
under a grant from the Kentucky Arts Council. 
After her projects are finished she plans to return 
to California, where she previously worked at the 
Oakland Museum in the education department 
and at the Exploratorium, a “hands-on” physics 
museum. 

Claire Fontyn, Kristin Sorenson and Shira 
Seaman, both ’83, convened at a nuclear disar- 
mament rally held at The Hague on Oct. 29. Claire 
is studying baroque flute with Barthold Kuijkenat 
the Royal Conservatory of the Hague. She recently 
returned to Oberlin for a brief Christmas visit. 
Address: Atjehstraat 112, 2585 VN Den Haag, 
The Netherlands. 

Laura Hammons is a teaching Fellow in music 
at Andover during this academic year. 

Since Sept. 19 David J. Hickson has been a 
quality control assistant for Bainbridge Inc., 
manufacturers of mat and art boards. He resides 
in Edison, N.J. 

Janet Hart Bean and Tim’81 have a son, Ste- 
phen Gregory, born Aug. 30. They are living in 
Tacoma, Wash., near Janet’s parents Vincent °53 
and Katherine Hart. Janet’s grandmother, Ruth 
Raine Hart ’22, died Dec. 9. 

Justin Hughes has had his work included in 
recent or forthcoming issues of the journal Philo- 
sophy and Linguistics, The Detroit News and the 
fall and winter editions of a poetry quarterly. He 
has begun studies for both master’s and JD 
degrees. Address: Box 295, Harvard Square Sta- 
tion, Cambridge, MA 02238. 

Ginny Hull is an account executive for F. Scott 
Kimmich & Co., a pharmaceutical advertising 
agency. She resides in New Canaan, Conn. 

Meera Jaffrey worked as a translator (Chinese 
to English) for the NBC television documentary 
on China that was broadcast on Dec. 7. 

Lisa Keder is a health educator for the Ohio 
Dept. of Health’s family planning program. 

Dawn Kelly is a researcher for the Office of 
Development at NYU. 

Mark Kelso works as one of the main cooks at 
The Kripalu Center for Yoga and Health in the 
Berkshires. 

Tom Kunkel is in his second year at Ohio Col- 
lege of Podiatric Medicine. 

Janet A. Levenson and Gordon F. Coveney 
plan to be married May 20. She is an apprentice 
on the Wolfe Family Sheep Farm in West New- 
ton, Pa. Gordon isa programmer fora subsidiary 
of the Teledyne Corp., in Pittsburgh. They will 
reside in Bridgeville, Pa. 

Elizabeth Lieberman is a scene painter for a 
theater in Seattle. 

James Lyman is a graduate student at the Cleve- 
land Institute of Music. He studies with Jeffrey 
Khaver, first flute of the Cleveland Orchestra. 

Paul Marthers is an admissions counselor at 
Bennington College. 

David Massell teaches fifth grade in a small 
private school in Virginia. 

Emese Mazepa works in the Union-Endicott 
(N.Y.) school district as a string teacher. 

David McCabe began graduate study this past 
fall at the Eastman School of Music. 

Peter Migliorato is enrolled in the master’s pro- 
gram in geology at U. California at Santa Barbara. 

Janie Millikan is studying at the Northern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary in Lombard, III. 

Kristin Neilson works in arts management with 
Frank Salomon Associates in New York City. 

Christopher O’Donnell is doing free-lance work 
in film and video production in the Boston area. 
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John Pineau and Halsey Fischer ’83 work for 
Beacon Sign Co., cleaning signs from aerial 
ladders. They invite any Oberlinians to stop by for 
a Stroh’s and Kielbasa at: 9358 Charest, Ham- 
tramck, MI 48212. 

Stephanie Porter is pursuing the PhD at U. 
Washington, where she is studying in the depart- 
ment of microbiology and immunology. Last year 
she worked as a molecular biology lab technician 
at the N.Y. State Institute for Basic Research and 
worked part time as a stable hand on an Arabian 
horse breeding farm in New Jersey. Current 
address: 5527 17th Ave. NE, Seattle, WA 98105. 
Phone (206) 525-4294. 

Abby Remer works in the department of educa- 
tion at the Museum of Modern Art. 

Janine Reynolds is a resident counselor for 
troubled adolescents in Northern Virginia. 

Chris Rustay is the on-site coordinator of the 
music program for NEA. He resides in Washing- 
ton; D.C: 

Paul J. Samuels is in his first year at NYU 
Medical School. 

Helen Tkaczuk attends Loyola U., where she is 
pursuing the International MBA degree. 

Will Weigler works with the Cherry Creek 
Theatre in Mankato, Minn. He assisted in the 
production of We Are Strong: A Guide to the 
Work of Popular Theatres Across the Americas, 
which was published in the summer of 1983. 


1981 


Julie Badger and Larry Berman were married 
June 4. Mollie Brewton ’84 was a bridesmaid and 
Gail Erdos ’84 was maid of honor. After a honey- 
moon in Cancun, Mexico, Julie and Larry re- 
turned to Arlington, Va., where Larry attends law 
school and Julie works. 

Anne Beachey moved from the East Coast to 
the West Coast in pursuit of a master’s in geophys- 
ics and space physics at UCLA. After earning her 
degree she'll continue on forthe PhD if she doesn’t 
become too distracted by the beach (less than five 
miles away). Address: 10409 Almayo Ave., #6, 
Los Angeles, CA 90064. 

Herman Beavers is working towards the PhD in 
Afro-American/ American Studies at Yale. Ad- 
dress: 200 York St. #2-F, New Haven, CT 06511. 

Lucy Bossom and Mark Demitrack were mar- 
ried Oct. 22 at Columbia U. They are living at 
1060 Cole St., #2, San Francisco, CA 94117, 
where Mark isa psychiatry intern at U. California. 

Valerie Botter and Cynthia Post have enrolled 
in the cooperative legal education program at 
Northeastern U. School of Law. 

Frank Burgos attends Columbia School of 
Journalism. 

Jill Chukerman is assistant director of promo- 
tion for the League of Chicago Theatres. 

Efrem A. Clark is in law school at USC. 
Address: 2390 Portland St., Apt. 111, Los Angeles, 
CA 90007. Phone (213) 745-2852. 

Elizabeth Crawford Yeager is in her second 
year of the MDiv program at Union Theological 
Seminary. Doug ’78 is in his final year at Colum- 
bia School of Business. They were expecting their 
first child in January. 

Ken Fairfax is a graduate student in political 
science at U. Chicago. 

Linda Ferreira Tate is president of Balloons 
Arising Ltd. in Denver and mother of Jason, who 
will be a year old on March 18. 

Chris Gorski Dewey was promoted to pro- 
gramming supervisor at Cybermation Inc., a 
small CAD/CAM manufacturing company. She 
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is also singing in the MIT Choral Society under 
the direction of John Oliver. 

Hilary Greenberger received the MSc in physi- 
cal education from Dalhousie U. in June and is 
currently looking for work in New York City. 

In addition to being a graduate assistant in 
music and graduate student at Cleveland State, 
Jean L. Hasse is a music copyist and private music 
teacher. 

George Hovanec received the MBA from 
CWRU School of Management in May and is 
currently looking for work in the Cleveland area. 

Terry Lee is an elementary school teacher who 
uses a bilingual emphasis in her class. She lives in 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Laura Marsh is in her second year of medical 
school at Ohio State U. 

After graduating from Northwestern U. witha 
master’s in management, Jack McFarland is now 
working in the area of small business services for 
Deloitte, Haskins & Sells, in Chicago. 

Alison Milburn and Art Borreca were married 
June 18 in Columbus, Ohio. Obies in attendance 
included Cynthia Post, Dan Cervone, Janet Crom- 
well, Ellen Harrison, Charlie Ladany, Florence 
Goldberg Bush and Richard Bush ’80, William 
Pohlman °82 and Lisa Keder ’82. Art is currently 
enrolled in the Dramaturgy and Dramatic Criti- 
cism program at the Yale Drama School. Alison 
continues graduate work in counseling psychol- 
ogy at Ohio State U. 

Jennifer Moore and Lee Ballentine were mar- 
ried Aug. 20 at Saint Martin’s Chapel in Denver, 
Colo. Ellen Harrison and Alvin Ethington °79 
attended. Lee is a speculative poet moonlighting 
as a computer programmer and systems analyst 
for Triad Corp. in Silicon Valley. Jennifer attends 
the California Publishing Institute in Palo Alto 
and continues to write for local and national pub- 
lications. Address: 1645 Mercy St. #5, Mountain 
View, CA 94040. 

Dwayne Morris is in his final year at North- 
western U. School of Law. Over the past three 
years he has beena member of the National Moot 
Court Team, president of the Black Law Students 
Assn., volunteer representative for the needy in 
the social security disability project and active in 
numerous projects with the Student Bar Assn. 
Address: 850 N. Lake Shore Dr., Apt. 926, Chi- 
cago, IL 60611. 

Paul Poku is pursuing the PhD in comparative 
politics at U. Mass in Amherst. 

Sue Prindle is Oberlin’s new assistant director 
of personnel and affirmative action. She had been 
personnel manager at the Elyria United Metho- 
dist Home for the past 2'4 years. 

Jory Richman is a second year medical student 
at CWRU. 

Susan Rosadina was a third-place winner in the 
1982-83 Nikon Photography Contest Internation- 
al. She was awarded a new camera body and her 
photograph was published by Nikon in October. 
Addregs: 50 Bishop St., New Haven, CT 06511. 

Joshua Rosenbloom is pursuing the PhD in 
economics at Stanford. 

Liz Steel is in her second year at the New Eng- 
land School of Law. In the summer of 1983, she 
and Cathy Zack, Betsy Moles, Jed Johnson ’80, 
Ellyn Kusmin °82 and Ann Dugan ’82 formed 
O.A.T.S. (the Oberlin Alumni Tubing Society) 
after they went tubing down the Delaware River. 
When the Alumni Magazine incorrectly reported 
(ALUMNI NEWS, Winter 1983) that Liz was travel- 
ing in Europe and Israel after graduation, she was 
really in Philadelphia working for two women 
lawyers. 

Adrian Diane Tenzer Horowitz has begun a 
three-year law school program at the Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology, Chicago-Kent College of 


Law. She and Matthew’79 have relocated to 2623 
N. Hampden Court, Apt. 4C, Chicago, IL 60614. 
Phone (312) 871-8228. 

James Wylde and Deborah Davids ’80 were 
married July 9 in Denver. Jim is a technical 
information resources clerk at Phillips Petroleum 
Co. in Denver and Debbie is a professional harp- 
ist, free-lancing and teaching at Metropolitan 
State College. 

Cathy Zack attends Bryn Mawr’s pre-medical 
program and has been accepted into Dartmouth 
Medical School for next fall. 


1980 


Lori Adel is a second year medical student at 
Albert Einstein. 

Karl Adler in enrolled at U. California, Davis, 
School of Medicine. 

Jeff Barnes has a new address: c/ 0 Peace Corps, 
B.P. 10537, Niamey, Republique du Niger. 

Heidi Boenke has returned to school to pursue 
another bachelor’s degree—this time in flute per- 
formance. She attends U. Oregon. 

Eileen Braun received the MA in international 
affairs at George Washington U. in May 1982 and 
is currently working as a analyst with the U.S. 
Dept. of Defense. 

Deborah Caldwell Solinas has a daughter, Eliz- 
abeth Ann Solinas, born Feb. 7, 1983. 

Frank Corbin is pursuing the doctorate at the 
Eastman School of Music and working in the 
banquet department of Stouffer’s Rochester Plaza 
Hotel. 

John K. Douglass is in his fourth year as a 
graduate student in the zoology department at 
Duke. 

David Driesen completed the MM in trumpet 
performance at Yale and is now playing in the 
Fairfax Symphony and other groups in the Wash- 
ington, D.C. area. 

In June 1983 Abe Feingold began his internship 
in clinical psychology at the Massachusetts Men- 
tal Health Center, where he was appointed a Clin- 
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MOVING? 

If you’re moving, please give us ad- 
vance notice so the Alumni Magazine 
can follow you, free of charge, to keep 
you posted on your classmates and news 
about Oberlin. 

Just mail this coupon to Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine, Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
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If the change involves a new em- 
ployer or other such news, why not add 
a note of explanation so we can let your 
classmates know? : 
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ical Fellow in psychology in the psychiatry depart- 
ment of Harvard Medical School. He plans to 
receive the PsyD from U. Denver in June. Address: 
6 Bailey St. #3, Dorchester, MA 02124. 

John Floyd is a budget analyst for the Illinois 
Bureau of the Budget. He is also an analyst for 
environmental and scientific agencies. This past 
fall he appeared in the Springfield Theater Guild 
production of Annie. 

When the baroque orchestra ARS MUSICA 
performed The Messiah and The St. John Pas- 
sion, Daniel Gale was the bass soloist. He has also 
performed bass roles for the Saginaw Symphony 
as Melchior in Menotti’s Amahl and the Night 
Visitors and in The Messiah and Haydn's Crea- 
tion. Daniel continues to work for Midwest 
Rotary Maniforms Co., in Ann Arbor. 

After two years in Monterrey, Mexico, David 
Goldberger was transferred in January to the 
American Consulate General in Melbourne, Vic- 
toria, Australia, for a two-year Foreign Service 
assignment asa consular officer. Ruth (Burley ’81) 
worked as a substitute teacher prior to their 
departure from Monterrey. Address: c/o Ameri- 
can Consulate General Melbourne, APO San 
Francisco, CA 9640S. 

Karen Godlove and James D. Malley were mar- 
ried Oct. 8 in Oxon Hill, Md. Present at the wed- 
ding were Karen’s brother, Terry ’77 and his wife, 
Gail Rubin ’77, Laura Brachman, Aubrey Wein- 
stein Joy, Ciyde Owan ’79 and Eileen Fisher. 
Jimmy is a mathematical statistician from San 
Diego, Calif. Karen isa computer systems analyst. 
They both works at the NIH in Bethesda. Address: 
10619 Kenilworth Ave., #3, Bethesda, MD 20814. 
Phone (301) 493-6295. 

Since August 1981 Monica Green has worked 
at Omni Health Center in Cleveland Heights, 
directing the counseling program and doing out- 
reach and public relations for the clinic. She is 
active with the Cleveland Abortion Rights Action 
League and the Greater Cleveland Nuclear Wea- 
pons Freeze Campaign. 

Marcia Harrington and Jake Plante were mar- 
ried July 29 in Washington, D.C. Attending the 
wedding were Rebecca Pomerantz, Sarah Heald, 
Joan Mendelson, Karen Pollitz, Naomi Klein, 
Arlene Travis, Sylvia Sedman, Anna Speicher, 
Andy Stone, Laura Brachman, John Earle, Linda 
Coffin ’°75, Ferd Hoefner ’77 and Carole Jeand- 
heur 82. Jake works at the Dept. of Energy. Mar- 
cia is a lobbyist for the National Peace Academy 
Campaign and plans to return to school in the fall 
to pursue the MBA. 

For the past year Philip Helzer has been a 
member of the American Chamber Symphony. 
He resides in Chicago. 

Laura Hong is in her second year of law school 
at CWRU. 

Charles Lam isa second year medical student at 
Meharry Medical College in Nashville, Tenn. 

Gretchen Mertz teaches English at the Luther- 
an High School of Philadelphia. 

Jonathan Myers is director of the “Cambridge 
Run for Peace,” a 10k road race to be held April | 
to help raise $40,000 for the Boston Area Educa- 
tors for Social Responsibility. ESR is a non-profit 
educational organization committed to support- 
ing teachers, administrators and parents, in teach- 
ing about issues related to peace and nuclear war. 
Founded in 1981 by teachers and parents con- 
cerned about children’s fears of nuclear war, ESR 
provides curricula, teacher workshops, a resource 
center and consultation to area schools. Contact 
Jonathan at (617) 491-8745 for information. He 
had been a counselor at a Canibridge school for 
emotionally disturbed children and is currently 
finishing his master’s in literature at Harvard 
Extension School, 
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Linda Jo Pincus is in her first year of a two-year 
MSW program at Hunter. Address: 2109-85th 
St., Brooklyn, NY 11214. Phone (212) 331-0237. 

On Oct. 16 countertenor Derek Lee Ragin took 
first prize at the Purcell-Britten Competition for 
Singers held in London. He was awarded £1,000 
and an engagement this summer at the Aldeburgh 
Britten-Pears Festival. 

J. Kate Raphael and Lynn Bonfield ’6! slept 
one cot apart at the Alameda County Jail when 
they were arrested June 20 as part of the Liver- 
more Laboratory blockaders. Kate works for the 
American Friends Service in San Francisco. Both 
she and Lynn are active in the anti-nuclear move- 
ment in the Bay Area. 

Alan Reichman is regional wildlife campaign 
coordinator for Greenpeace in the Pacific North- 
west. He recently appeared on NBC-TV’s Today 
show to discuss Greenpeace’s efforts to protect 
marine mammals. Address: 6815 Fremont Ave. 
N., Seattle, WA 98103. 

M. Braimah Saaka will receive the MD this 
June from U. Cincinnati College of Medicine. 

Frank Saperstein received the MFA from NYU 
in June and is now a screenwriter for MGM-UA. 

Laurie Slotnick is in her second year at New 
Jersey Medical School. She spent this past summer 
dissecting squid at Woods Hole. 

Cynthia Souders is a music therapist at Western 
Psychiatric Institute and Clinic in Pittsburgh. 

Nancy Switkes is Clearinghouse coordinator at 
the National Institute for Citizen Education in the 
Law. She plays bassoon and flute in the McLean 
Orchestra and in two woodwind quintets and 
played in The Arlington Players’ production of 
“The Most Happy Fella.”Address: 9711 Saxony 
Rd., Silver Spring, MD 20910. Phone (301) 
593-2598. 

Robert A. Walker is press assistant at Master 
Editions Ltd., a fine art lithographic print shop in 
Denver. He is also a part-time piano accompanist 
for the Colorado State Ballet Company and 
School. 

Luther and Patricia Rose Zeigler have a daugh- 
ter, Katherine Rose Zeigler, born Aug. 27. Luther 
is in his second year at Stanford Law School and 
Patricia is working for a law firm in Palo Alto. 
Address: 96-E Escondido Village, Stanford, CA 
94305. 
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Barbara Abrahams and Bobby Kong were mar- 
ried May 29. She is now doing an internal medi- 
cine residency in St. Louis U. 

In her final year of law school at Penn, Janet 
Bayer is music director of the law school’s light 
opera Pirates of Penzance. 

Sue Becker Doroshow received the DDS from 
U. Illinois College of Dentistry this past June and 
is looking for practice opportunities in the Chi- 
cago area. Len Smith ’80, Joel Karr ’81 and Sue 
traveled to Woodstock, N.Y. to celebrate the 
wedding of Charlie Hardy and Andrea Hauser 80 
on Aug. 13. 

Fred Bobb spent three weeks in September 
working with the Construction Development 
Corp. of the Philippines for Aramco, where he is 
division administrative manager of the power sys- 
tems engineering organization. He has also been 
working ona developmental assignment as budget 
coordinator to Aramco’s general manager of the 
power systems technical services. 

William Camp is working toward the MM at U. 
Mich. 

Nancy Colburn and Mark Lewis were married 
Aug. 13. After three years as piano/ vocal man- 
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Note to former writing students 


Those of us in the Creative Writing 
Program want to know where you are 
and what you are doing. We’d also like 
to help you hear about each other. The 
spring issue of the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine will include a column giving 
you the opportunity to tell everyone 
where you're living and what you’re 
involved in, professionally or person- 
ally. 

Also, we will keep a file of your letters 
and make it available to current stu- 
dents who want to see what people have 
done since graduation. So, if you want 
to tell us about graduate schools, editor- 
ial jobs, translation work, or other 
interests you’ve pursued, please do so. If 
you write us in any length, try to keep in 
mind that space will be limited and you 
might want to indicate the core infor- 
mation you'd like to see printed, Send 
your responses to I7 Rice Hall, Oberlin, 
OH 44074. 


ager with Boston Music Co., she now attends 
Columbia Business School. Nancy and Mark 
reside in NYC. 

Drew Collins left his work as a business consul- 
tant in NYC to enter the MBA program at 
Wharton. 

Sarah Fishman and Andy Boyd °81 were mar- 
ried in August. Obies in attendance were Sarah’s 
parents Lois Lyman ’50 and Erwin Fishman °S0, 
Barbara Tindall Ridpath ’50 and Bob Postawko 
81. 

Colenton Freeman is living in NYC after sing- 
ing Don Jose in Carmen with the Hamburg State 
Opera. When he made his debut at Carnegie Reci- 
tal Hall in October the N.Y. Times said “Mr. 
Freeman has a powerful voice and produces a 
commanding tone. He hasa gift for languages and 
throws himself into his interpretations with agree- 
able energy. His warmth and evident sense of 
humor clearly pleased the audience.” Colenton 
made his debut at Wolf Trap last summer singing 
Rodolfo in La Boheme and Cavalli’s La Calisto. 
He was a National Opera Institute award recipient 
in 1983 and is listed in the first edition of Who's 
Who in American Music 1983. 

Anthony Gambino is in his first year of the 
MPA programat the Woodrow Wilson School in 
Princeton. 

Jacob Gayle and his wife, Joyce (Lee °80) are 
working on their PhD and master’s, respectively, 
at Ohio State. Jacob received the master’s in pre- 
ventive medicine from OSU in 1982 and is now 
pursuing his degree in international health. Joyce 
is studying health gerontology. Jacob is also 
coordinator of minority affairs at the College of 
Dentistry at the university. Address: 116 George- 
town Dr., Columbus, OH 43214. 

Kiren Ghei returned to the U.S. after eight 
months in India, where she studied Kathak dance. 
She is now back with the Nancy Hauser Appren- 
tice Dancers in Minneapolis, dancing, choreo- 
graphing and teaching modern dance. 

Since graduating from Vermont Law School in 
May 1982 Terry Haines has been pursuing his 
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political fantasies as press secretary in the 1982 
U.S. Senate race of former White House Senior 
Policy Advisor John McClaughry, as an envir- 
onmental consultant in D.C., and as legislative 
assistant to Pennsylvania Rep. David Sweet. He 
has recently joined the FCC’s Mass Media Bureau 
as anattorney. Address: 302 Commerce St., Alex- 
andria, VA 22314. Phone (703) 683-4020. 

R. Malcolm Halliday is a free-lance pianist, 
singer and organist in the Boston area. 

After graduating from Boston College Law 
School in May Corinne Kevorkian was admitted 
to the Massachusetts Bar. She is awaiting the 
results from the N.Y. Barand is presently working 
for Whitman & Ransom in NYC. Address: 136 E. 
S6th St., Apt. 8D, New York, NY 10022. Phone 
(212) 751-6162. 

Pete Lavigne received the MSL in environmen- 
tal law (cum laude) from Vermont Law School in 
August. He plans to return there next summer to 
complete the JD program, having takena leave of 
absence to work at Cushing Academy as publica- 
tions manager and U.S. politics and government 
instructor. Last year Pete was certified as an 
emergency medical technician and worked on the 
S. Royalton Volunteer Rescue Squad. While tak- 
ing a final exam this summer he was summoned to 
a rescue call that was fortunately routine and 
allowed him to return in time to finish the exam. 
Pete was also elected to the executive committee 
of the Vermont-New Hampshire Upper Valley Sierra 
Club group, where he was active in wilderness 
preservation issues and worked full time on his 
painting and contracting business this past summer 
to finance his master’s degree work. He has two 
writing projects in progress and is overdue fora 
vacation. 

Laur E. Lichtenstein and her husband, Steve 
Lowe, moved from Minneapolis to Cambria, 
Calif., where they continue as consultants in the 
renewable energy field. They are co-authors of the 
book The Wind-Siter, Where to Put Up Your 
Windmill. Laur is currently president of a small 
corporation engaged in developing a new line of 
wind generators. She also finds time to spend in 
her music studio and at the beach. Address: 460 
Weymouth, Cambria, CA 93428. 

Lyle Lichty and Ilona Wolinska were married 
in a civil ceremony in Lublin, Poland on July 9. 

Phil Maass is running sound and lights for the 
lowa-based rock band Bo Ramsey and the Slid- 
ers, who have recently released an album on 3rd 
Street Records. 

Michael B. Marshall received the MBA from 
the Harvard Business School in June. During his 
tenure as a graduate student he received the Cope- 
land Award for being an outstanding marketing 
student, worked as a management intern at Amer- 
ican Express in NYC and was drummer and vocal- 
ist of the Business School's resident rock band 
“Reverend Hurricane and the Soul Bazookas.” 
Michael is currently senior marketing consultant 
for the Bank of Boston. 

Jeremiah N. Murphy completed a concert tour 
of the West Coast and the Hawaiian Islands. On 
Oct. 23 he accompanied Patricia Barnes at the 
Kennedy Center Terrace Theatre in a concert of 
Sacred Music by Handel, Mozart, Dvorak and 
John Carter. He also arranged and played several 
compositions on a gospel album by Dale Talbert 
and the Dimensionals, MAW Records. 

Nancy Noble Dodge has begun a residency in 
pediatrics at the Children’s Memorial Hospital in 


Chicago. 
Kathleen Porter is a commodities research ana- 
lyst for Merrill Lynch Futures Inc. She resides in 


Huntington, N.Y. 
Pianist Mark Robson is currently studying in 
Paris with Yvonne Loriod, wife of French com- 
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poser Olivier Messiaen. In April he was the third- 
place winner in the Third International Competi- 
tion for Contemporary Piano Music held in St. 
Germain-en-Layre, Debussy’s birthplace. Other 
musical activities include Ondes Martenot lessons 
with Jeanne Loriod at the Conservatoire National 
Supérieur de Musique and participation in the 
chorus of the Orchestre National de Paris, con- 
ducted by Daniel Barenboim. Address: Foyer 
Maurice Ravel, 48 Bd. de Pésaro, 92000 Nanterre, 
France. 

Alex Rybeck completed the two-year master’s 
program in musical theatre at NYU. 

Dan Schab is cellist with the Quinteto De Xal- 
apa, which is in residence at the University of 
Veracruz and performs throughout Mexico. 

Bela R. Schwartz is in her first year of the MBA 
program at U. Mich. 

Carrie Shumbera and David Lepow ’81 were 
married March S in Asheville, N.C. Jeffrey Kuhr 
81 was best man and Rachel Mosher’82 was maid 
of honor. Martha Lipson Lepow °48 and Lauren 
Lepow’72 were also in attendance. David received 
an MBA from CWRU in May and is now a sys- 
tems analyst at Owens Corning in Toledo. Carrie 
received a master’s in library and information 
science from Case in June 1982 and is currently 
working ona PhD ininformation science. She isa 
research assistant at OCLC Inc. 

Marjorie Blue Snyder is in her first year of 
medical school at U. Mass. 

Keith Strandberg has a son, Kalen Robert, 
born July 7. Keith is a contributing editor to Total 
Fitness and Inside Kung Fu. 

Hendrik Sybrandy is a general assignment 
reporter and weekend weatherman for KSFY-TV, 
Eyewitness News, in Sioux Falls, S.D. He com- 


pleted the master’s at Medill School of Journalism 


at Northwestern in September. 

Andy Watsky’s interest in art history and his 
two years in Japanasa Shansi rep have resulted in 
an ability to speak Japanese fluently and an 
acquired reputation for being very knowledgeable 
about contemporary Japanese art. He hasa studio 
in Tokyo. Andy and Chiharu Hori plan to be 
married April 30. 

Susan Westeen graduated from Duke Law 
Schoolin May. She expects to receive the LLM in 
taxation in June from NYU. 

Stephen Zunes is program advisor and member 
of the academic council at Beacon College. 
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Gavin Choi is clerking for chief administrative 
judge of Fairfield County in the Bridgeport Super- 
ior Court, Conn. Address: 78 Cranbury Rd., 
Westport, CT 06880. 

Harry Geddes is working on the PhD in com- 
munications at U. Texas at Austin. 

Katie Goldstein is an associate research director 
for Leo Burnett U.S.A., in Chicago. She joined 
the advertising agency in 1977 for a three-month 
internship in her junior year at Oberlin and 
became an assistant research analyst in 1978. 

Melissa Hunter-Kilmer and her husband, Jona- 
than, have a second child, Margaret Emily, born 
Sept. 21, 1983. 

After six months in Japan and two years in 
Israel, Eileen Kardos is in London teaching piano 
and doing some accompanying. Address: 80 Mel- 
rose Ave., London NW2 4JT, U.K. 

Kay Kusuda is studying journalism at Colum- 
bia. Adress: #418, International House, 500 Riv- 
erside Dr., New York, NY 10027. Phone (212) 
678-4624. 

Thomas J. Linder began the MS program in 
mechanical engineering at Stanford this past fall. 


Cluster reunion May 25-27 


Mike Markovits is in the Sloan School of Man- 
agement at MIT. 

Michael Moore is assistant director of admis- 
sions and financial aid and coordinator of word 
processing at DePauw U. 

Tomi Nagai-Rothe is vice president of Mezzo- 
tint, MK, anart gallery representing the works of 
G.H. Rothe, exclusively. She resides in San 
Francisco. 

Kim Olmsted and Dan Dickinson were married 
July 8 at Ft. Williams, Cape Elizabeth, Maine. In 
surprise attendance was Jane Bartell. Kim is a 
free-lance artist and Dan runs the Alaska Reper- 
tory Theater scene shop. In April they bought a 
log cabin. Address: 502 North Lane, Anchorage, 
AK 99508. Phone (907) 272-0384. 

Nancy E. Richards directs a large residence hall 
at Boston U. 

Kathy and Bob Sandman have a son, Nathaniel 
James, born May 9. Kathy is head nurse of the 
Emergency Transport Team at Children’s Hospi- 
tal of Philadelphia and has just begun her MS in 
nursing ed. at Villanova. Bob is marketing man- 
ager in the printing division of the American Bap- 
tist Churches, U.S.A. Address: 405 Michigan 
Ave., Swarthmore, PA 19081. 

Letitia Shapiro was promoted to senior proce- 
dures analyst at U. Michigan Hospitals in March 
1983. She analyzes computer-based information 
about patients for both administrative and re- 
search purposes. 

Jeremy Silverman completed the internship for 
the PhD in clinical psychology from NYU and is 
doing schizophrenic research at the Bronx V.A. 

Magen Solomon completed the master’s in 
choral conducting at U. Wisconsin-Madison in 
May and is now teaching conducting at Smith. 
She also conducts the College Choir and Chorale. 
Address: 163 Prospect St., Northampton, MA 
01060. 

Heidi Swarts is editor for the California Histor- 
ical Society Publications Dept. 

Denise L. Terry is an administrative assistant in 
the reference department at Mudd Learning Cen- 
ter in Oberlin. 

Douglas A. Walter works in Database Entry at 
Lexisoft Inc., in Davis, Calif. 
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Melanie A. Babiak is organist/ choir director at 
St. Benedict’s Catholic Church in McMurray, Pa. 

Susan Beem and Gordon Riggs were married 
June 25 at the Friend’s Meeting House in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Oberlinians celebrating included 
David Riggs ’73 and Lynn Ferguson Riggs, Lindy 
Chiswick ’76, Deena Webb, Kathe Glassner, Mary 
Sue White-Burns, Anita De Angelis and Laura 
Stephens-Swannie’78. Susan is completing a mas- 
ter’s in creative arts in learning with an emphasis 
in Dalcroze eurhythmics. Gordon programs edu- 
cational software for Intentional Educations, in 
Watertown, Mass. Address: 126 College Ave., 
Somerville, MA 02144. 

Michele Bonhomme is finishing a masters’ in 
epidemiology at U. North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill. 

Shirleigh Brannon received a fellowship in her 
last year of PhD work in theatre history at U. 
California, Davis. She and Doug Walter ‘78 have 
taken up Scottish country dancing. 

Elizabeth Cook and David Friedman were 
married June 4 at the College Club, Cleveland 
Heights. Officiating was the Rev. Katherine Levin 
‘74 and providing the music was a brass quintet 
coached by William Cumming °53. Oberlinians at 
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Co-op Alumni Network 


The Oberlin Student Co-operative As- 
sociation, alive and well and flourishing 
in its 33rd year, is comprised of 547 
students in seven housing and dining 
co-ops and operates a retail co-op. We 
are the largest all volunteer student run 
co-op in the nation! 

lf you have been a part of Oberlin 
co-operatives during your time at 
Oberlin or are simply curious about 
what we're doing now, send us your 
name and address so we can send you 
our monthly publication and weekly 
newsletters. Any postage money you 
could spare to help cover the expense 
would of course be appreciated. 


OSCA Alumni Network 
Wilder Box 28 
Oberlin, OH 44074 


the wedding included Betty’s parents Bill °49 and 
Anne (Johnson ’50) Cook, sisters Barbara ’79 and 
Susan °83 and Al and Jean (Deller) Oneto, both 
*56. Betty is a geologist with Shell Oil Co. David, 
who is the son of economists Rose and Milton 
Friedman, teaches economics at Tulane U. Busi- 
ness School. Address: 921 Fern St., New Orleans, 
LA 70118. 

David Driscoll and Claire Levy were married 
Sept. 3 in Bloomington, Ind. Mark and Barbara 
Peterson Cackler attended. 

Stuart Dunwoody graduated from Yale Law 
School in May and is now working in Pasadena, 
Calif.,asalawclerk for Judge Alfred T. Goodwin 
of the U.S. Court of Appeals for the ninth circuit. 

Lynn Friedman and Stephan Bernot plan to be 
married in June. 

Richard Gladstein is a staff attorney with West- 
ern Kentucky Legal Services, specializing in hous- 
ing rights. A graduate of Antioch Law School, he 
is a member of the Washington, D.C., and Ken- 
tucky Bars. 

Joyce Goldsmith and Jean-Louis Pernin were 
married Sept. 24. Joyce is working for Manufac- 
turers Hanover Trust Co. in New York City and 
Jean-Louis attends Columbia’s Graduate School 
of Business. 

Ann H. Goodman and David J. Rapson were 
married Nov. 27 in New Brunswick, N.J. Ann 
graduated from U. San Francisco School of Law 
and is presently associated with Thierman, Simp- 
son and Cook, a labor law firm in San Francisco. 
David attended Columbia U. School of Law and 
is now associated with Dinkelspiel & Dinkelspiel, 
also in San Francisco. 

Laurel Goodrich is a doctoral student in clinical 
psychology at U. Tennessee, Knoxville. 

Timothy J. Hogan is law clerk to U.S. District 
Judge James De Anda. He resides in Houston. 

Stewart Kohl was promoted to executive vice 
president and chief operating officer of the Coop- 
erative League of the USA. Previously, he was 
vice president for domestic development and act- 
ing vice president for administration. Prior to 
joining the League in 1980 he was executive direc- 
tor of the North American Students of Coopera- 
tion. He is presently treasurer of the National 
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Assn. of Housing Cooperatives and serves on the 
congress and leadership development committee 
of Greenbelt (Md.) Cooperative Inc. He is also 
vice chairman of the Cooperative League Political 
Action Committee, vice chairman of the Roch- 
dale Institute and treasurer of the Cooperative 
League Fund. 

Alex Krivchenia and his wife, Paula, live on the 
Northern Cheyenne Indian Reservation in Mon- 
tana. He is doing general medical practice, devel- 
oping an alcohol rehab program and honing his 
marksmanship, furniture building and wilderness 
skills. Address: P.O. Box 549, Lame Deer, MT 
59043. Phone (406) 477-8228. 

Katherine Lauterbach graduated from U. IIli- 
nois Dental School in 1981 and opened her own 
general dentistry practice in Chicago this past 
May. 

Will Morris and Tia Graves ’79 both attend law 
school at U. Wisconsin. 

Margaret Nichols completed the PhD in Eng- 
lish at Cornell in January 1983, after having spent 
a year teaching at St. John Fisher College in 
Rochester. On Sept. I! she and Stephen Rogers 
were married. Patricia Black and her husband and 
daughter attended the wedding. Margaret teaches 
at Northeastern U. Address: 15 Scottfield Rd., 
apt. 8, Allston, MA 02134. Phone (617) 739-6012. 

In August Cesar A. Rey completed the PhD in 
sociology at the Universidad Nacional Autonoma 
de México. 

Louise Roslansky Grosslein has a son, Martin, 
born July 27. 

Scott D. Sagan received the PhD in political 
science from Harvard and is currently a post- 
doctoral fellow at the Kennedy School of Gov- 
ernment. He is co-author of the Harvard nuclear 
study group’s publication Living With Nuclear 
Weapons (BOOKS). 

Mark and Ellen Sande-Kerback have identical 
twin daughters named Krista and Margit, born 
June 9. They also live in the “Twin Cities” where 
Mark has worked for Genera! Mills in marketing 
since he received the MBA from U. Virginia in 
1982. Ellen is currently a “domestic engineer.” 
Address: 12300 26th Ave. North, Plymouth, MN 
55441. 

After three years in Palestine, Miriam Seaver 
has returned to live at 1010 Fountain, Ann Arbor, 
MI 48103. 

Lawrence Segel earned the MCP degree from 
MIT in May. 

Jonathan Seidel is lecturer in religious studies 
at U. California, Davis, and instructor in Judaic 
Studies at U.C. Santa Barbara. He is completing 
his doctorate at Berkeley. Address: 2615 Le Conte 
Ave., Berkeley, CA 94709. Phone (415) 841-8441. 

After teaching English as a Second Language in 
Mexico for six months, Jann C. Sweenie is now 
teaching Spanish at Berkeley again and doing 
immigration counseling in Oakland. 

Carl Thiermann and Marla Browning ’79 were 
married in Berkeley, Calif., July 31. Other alumni 
present were Dave Dimmock ’76, Jenny Thier- 
mann °70, Robert Sheridan ’70, Rufus Browning 
°54, Pat Parker Browning ’53, Charles Browning 
°53 and Peter Browning °S0. 

Robin Wallace and Lara Ruffolo (‘82 Yale) 
were married July 23 in New Haven, Conn, Ober- 
linians president included Robin’s mother, Janet 
Garlock Wallace °55, Larry Segel, Lee Stern, 
Evelyn Shunaman, Jonathan Holt °75 and Bar- 
bara Goldstein Wurtzel 55. Robin expects to 
receive the PhD in music history from Yale this 
spring. Address: 394 Whitney Ave., Apt. |, New 
Haven, CT 06511. 
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Harriet Ash works in three elementary schools 
and a junior high school teaching orchestra and 
maintaining a six-day week teaching piano pri- 
vately. She resides in East Meadow, N.Y. 

Marcia W. Baron was appointed an assistant 
professor of philosophy at U. Illinois. She had 
been a visiting assistant professor the previous 
year. 

Bruno Bertocci is an analyst and portfolio 
manager at Rockefeller and Co. at the Rockefeller 
Plaza in Manhattan. He and his wife, Catherine, 
reside on the West Side. 

Louise Bloomfield is an editor at Wm. Heine- 
mann, a London publishing house. She also sings 
in the London Philharmonic Orchestra Choir. 

In November, Peggy Chan and her husband, 
Rick Gladstone, moved to Beijing, China, where 
he was assigned as a reporter for Associated Press. 
Peggy is seeking health planning/ administration 
consultant work there. 

Joseph Dashiell and his sister have started a 
greeting card company, Frederick Douglass De- 
signs. Their first series was available in stores this 
Christmas season. He resides in Oakland, Calif. 

Johanna Drew and Thomas N. Taylor were 
married July 9 in Pittsburgh. 

Cynthia Druley works for a small software 
firm, Select Information Systems, as national 
sales manager. She says that the people she works 
with remind her of Oberlinians “(except for the 
stronger tendencies towards realism and capital- 
ism.)” Cynthia resides in Sausalito, Calif. 

Jonathan Farber and his wife, Jane, have a 
daughter, Hannah Atlee Farber, born Nov. 9. 
Jonathan is a psychology intern at Duke Medical 
Center. 

Doug Fidoten was promoted to vice president, 
account supervisor of AC&R Advertising in NYC. 
He joined AC&R in 1979 and according to the 
company, “his expertise in the high technology 
area has led to AC&R’s substantial growth in that 
marketplace.” 

Marci Greenstein and Robert Stern were mar- 
ried Aug. 7 in NYC. In attendance were Kim 
Ringler, Audrey Rubin, Karen Goodwin and 
Laurie Lieberman. Marci and Rob are attorneys 
living in Washington, D.C.: 1718 P Street, N.W., 
Washington, DC 20036. 

Alexa Hand and Andy Ditton (’72 Shimer Col- 
lege) were married Oct. 2 in Chicago. Laura Kan- 
trowitz Kennedy and Berit Ingersoll *75 were 
attendants. Oberlin friends present were Jennifer 
Alter, Janet Brusslan, Lindy Chiswick, Steve 
Freedman and Peter Kennedy 75. Andy received 
the MA in urban studies from Loyola U. and is 
now associate director of Neighborhood Housing 
Services of Chicago. Alexa is working on her doc- 
torate in American-Chinese relations at U. Chi- 
cago. Address: 2139 N. Bissell, Chicago, IL 60614. 
Phone (312) 929-2083. 

Eleanor M. Hayes is an anchor/ reporter for 
WISN-TV, an ABC affiliate in Milwaukee. 

The Rev. Heidi Hilf is program director of the 
Peace With Justice Program of the Board of 
Church and Society of the United Methodist 
Church. She coordinates peacemaking work na- 
tionally and would like to hear about creative 
local peace activities. Heidi, her husband, the Rev. 
Frank Vardeman, and their daughter, Ann Hilf 
Vardeman, whois one year old, live at 235 14th St. 
S.E., Washington, DC 20003. 

After completing his third master’s at U. Wis- 
consin Williams Jeffers decided it was “about time 
to do something else” and has now entered the 
commercial loan officer training program at the 
National Bank of Detroit. 
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THE OBERLIN ALUMNINETWORK 


Thinking about a job change? 
Considering a new career? 


Maybe this is the time for grad school 
or a move to another city. 


The Oberlin Alumni Network can help 
you begin to build the contact you 
need. 


In New York, Boston, Washington 
D.C., Chicago, Cleveland, Atlanta, 
Seattle, and other cities upon request, 
alumni stand ready to assist Oberlin 
students and grads with these and 
other career-related problems. 


For more information contact the 
Office of Career Development and 
Placement, 109 Peters Hall, Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


Rev. Mark Katrick completed work for the 
MDivatthe Ashland Seminary and was ordained 
into the UCC on Aug. 28. He now serves Bethle- 
hem UCC, Lancaster, Wis. 

Roni Kohen-Lemle and Robert ’75 have a son, 
Zachary, born Jan. 8. 

Ken Perkins has begun a year’s internship in 
clinical psychology at U. Missouri Medical School. 

David Plank and Betsy Eldredge ’77 havea son, 
Michael Eldredge Plank, born Sept. 13. David is 
assistant professor of social sciences at U. Texas at 
Dallas. Betsy is finishing her PhD in African his- 
tory at U. Wisconsin. 

Jim Price and Victoria Humphrey were married 
in July in New Hampshire. Vic Sher was best man. 
Jim is a marketing manager for computer gra- 
phics systems at Computervision Corp., near Bos- 
ton. Tori is the reference librarian for Boston 
Consulting Group. Address: 31 Englewood Rd., 
Winchester, MA 01890. 

Judy Rand is editor/ writer for the Monterey 
Bay Aquarium, 886 Cannery Row, Monterey, CA 
93940. 

Alice Rice Tubley has a second son, Peter 
Robert, born Feb. 15, 1983. David is now an 
account analyst in Tampa, Fla. 

Vic Sher is a founding partner of Lobdell, 
Miller, Samuelson & Sher, a public interest law 
firm based in Palo Alto, where his clients include 
the Sierra Club and housing discrimination vic- 
tims. 

After five years as exercise director of an obes- 
ity clinic, the Structure House, Kathy Shipp has 
enrolled in the physical therapy program at U. 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 

Betsy Shy Manderen was appointed head of the 
West Hill branch of Akron-Summit County Pub- 
lic Library. 

Walker Simon is the Reuters news agency’s 
bureau chief in Lima, Peru. Previously, he was a 
Reuters correspondent in Mexico City, from 
where he traveled regularly to Central America to 
cover stories in Nicaragua, El Salvador and 
Panama. Address: Reuters, Apartado Postal 3086, 
Lima, Peru. Work phone: 288364 or 287073. 
Home phone: 472041. 
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Holly Sklar is director, pamphlet editor and 
author at the Institute for New Communications, 
a non-profit organization involved in grassroots 
education and media outreach, in New York City. 
She recently co-authored the pamphlet “Poverty 
in the American Dream: Women and Children 
First” with Barbara Ehrenreich and Karin Stal- 
lard (BOOKS) and contributed to Beyond Survival: 
New Directions for the Disarmament Movement 
(South End Press). She also was authorand editor 
of a poster guide “Who’s Who in the Reagan 
Administration” and co-authored the NACLA 
report South Atlantic Triangle on U.S.-Southern 
Cone (South America)-South African relations. 
This spring she will be working on a booklet on 
U.S. foreign policy and intervention as part of the 
INC series. Last fall Holly spent two weeks in 
Nicaragua as a participant in an international 
conference on adult education. 

Diana N. Smith and Tom Barker were married 
Aug. 27 at the 15th Street Meeting House in NYC. 
Tom is a composer and they live in New York 
where she continues to free lance as a violinist and 
he has just finished the DMA at Columbia. 

Frances Stephenson Hotchkiss is a visiting 
assistant professor in the ocean engineering de- 
partment of Florida Atlantic U. 

On Aug. 18 Joseph Summer’s opera “Hippoly- 
tus” was given its world premiere at the Pittsburgh 
Playhouse’s Craft Avenue Theater. 

Lynne Talley is a research oceanographer at 
Scripps Institution of Oceanography in La Jolla, 
Calif. 

Sandy Zabriskie Moorman is instructor of 
nursing at Patrick Henry Community College. 
She resides in Martinsville, Va. 


1975 


Playwright Robert Alexander’s “We Almost 
Made It to the Super Bowl” had its world pre- 
miere at the Lorraine Hansberry Theatre in San 
Francisco in January. It is currently under option 
to be presented in New York by the Negro Ensem- 
ble Company with Douglas Turner Ward as direc- 
tor. Most recently, Alexander wrote the San 
Francisco Mime Troupe’s production of “Secrets 
in the Sands” which had a summer-long run in the 
Bay Area and is scheduled for a national and 
international tour. His newest play, “Rock Fan- 
tasy,” a punk musical comedy, will open at the 
Lorraine Hansberry Theatre in May. Alexander is 
also working ona screenplay and a newstage play, 
“Sandman and the Dreamer,” a murder mystery 
in two acts. Address: 2638 78th Ave., Oakland, 
CA 94605. Phone (415) 639-7311. 

Nancy P. Bent successfully defended her MS 
thesis “Territory Selection and Territory Quality 
in Red-Winged Blackbirds” in June and received 
the degree from Rutgers in October. She is now 
assistant keeper of birds at Brookfield Zoo in 
Chicago. 

After three years of working with the Inuit in 
isolated northern Quebec, Nancy Brown has 
moved toa small Quebec town (Maniwaki), where 
she teaches on an Indian reservation. 

Joan Cleary moved to Minneapolis in July to 
join the administrative staff of Park Nicollet Med- 
ical Center, a large multi-specialty medical group 


-practice. Address: 3401 Colfax Ave., So., #211, 


Minneapolis, MN 55408. 

Ellen Gambulos Cody is singing in the interna- 
tional and American casts with the Greater Miami 
Opera in the role of Elvira in “L’Italiana in 
Algeri.” 

Linda Gard was ordained by the UCC and is 
currently circulation librarian of Duke Divinity 
School Library while looking for a congregation 
to serve anywhere in the country. 


Helen Hamilton Roberts and her husband, 
Jerry, have a daughter, Emily Grace Roberts, 
born Sept. 7. 

Berit Ingersoll teaches in the social! work and 
psychology departments at Portland State U. 

Meridee Jones Cecil has a son, Thomas Evan 
Cecil, who will be two years old on April 4. 

Janet Kendrick, MD, and Ferdinand Ibeanyi 
Ubozoh, of Nigeria, were married March 26. He is 
a student at Brooklyn Law School. 

Jon Kingdon has moved south with the Los 
Angeles Raiders. New address: 323 Concord St., 
El Segundo, CA 90245. 

Jane Kleinberg Lebowitz is administrative direc- 
tor with the law firm of Glaser, Shandell and Blitz. 
She resides in Riverdale, N.Y. 

Rachel Korn and husband Steven Wasserman 
have a son, Aaron Samuel Wasserman, born Sept. 
29. Both Rachel and Steven practice law in NYC. 
Address: 420 E. 23rd St., New York, NY 10010. 
Phone (212) 673-2320. 

Stephen Lano was appointed to the coaching 
staff of the Vienna State Opera. Address: Kra- 
mergasse I/14, A-1010 Vienna, Austria. 

Debbie Lee Keenan and Christopher ’73 have a 
daughter, Kira, born June 30. After a year at 
home with Jason, 2!4, Chris decided that work 
was much easier than staying home ona full-time 
basis and has returned to computer programming. 
Deb is at home in Brookline, Mass., with the 
children. 

Brad Leftwich and Linda Higginbotham have 
been playing traditional American music profes- 
sionally for the past two years. Their new album, 
“Buffalo Gal” (Redbud RBIOI1), has received 
high critical acclaim, including a superior rating 


_ by Billboard and inclusion in that magazine’s July 


2 list of “Recommended LP’s.” In May they went 
on a five-week tour of Denmark, including per- 
formances at Copenhagen’s Tivoli Gardens and 
on Danish National Television and Radio. Ad- 
dress: 1008 S. Lincoln, Bloomington, IN 47401. 

William Mayson is assistant professor of music 
and music education at Dana College in Blair, 
Neb. 

Marita McDonald works in the aeronautical 
aircraft engineering department of TRW Inc. in 
Cleveland. 

Richard Petershack is an associate with the law 
firm of Herz, Levin, Teper, Sumner and Crays- 
dale, S.C., in Milwaukee, Wis. 

Pamela Quarles, MD, has opened a general 
psychiatry practice in Alexandria, Va. 

Kathi Simon teaches at Coral Gables High 
School, her alma mater. She received the MS in 
secondary English education at Florida Interna- 
tional U. in August 1981. She resides in Miami. 

Pamela Williams Adelman has two pieces of 
fiction in Gates to the New City: A Treasury of 


NOTICE 

The alumni lacrosse match is tentatively 
set for May 12, 1984. Ex-laxers who 
have received notices in recent years are 
being sent announcements. If you have 
moved since last year or have not been 
receiving notices, call or write to Dr. 
Dan Kunkel’78, (216) 652-3206 or 3212 
Austintown-Warren Road, Mineral 
Ridge, OH 44440, or phone the phys ed 
department at Oberlin (216) 775-8500. 
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Modern Jewish Tales, (Avon, 1983) edited by 
Howard Schwartz. She publishes under the name 
P. Villenchik. 

Kirk Wortman and his wife, Marie, have been 
appointed directors of the St. Louis Capital of the 
Age of Enlightenment, a new facility for in- 
residence advanced courses for practitioners of 
the Maharishi Technology of the Unified Field 
(TM and TM-Sidhi program). Address: St. Louis 
C.A.E., Star Rt. 1, Box 129, Ste. Genevieve, MO 
63670. 
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Meryl Bisberg and Craig Cornelius wee married 
Oct. 9 in Stamford, Conn. 

Sue Bloomfield and William K. Allen were 
married Sept. 5 in Kettering, Ohio. The Rev. Sue 
McGarry officiated at the outdoor wedding. Sue 
is an assistant professor in the exercise science and 
health management program at Alma College and 
hopes to resume master’s swimming this year after 
recently participating in a triathlon. Willie, also 
an exercise physiologist, is taking coursework in 
biochemistry and computer programming, work- 
ing with the College cross-country team and pol- 
ishing up resumes. Address: c/o Alma College, 
Alma, MI 48801. Phone (517) 463-7111. 

After three years in Kyoto Anne Burkus re- 
turned to the U.S. in October. She was awarded a 
grant from the AAUW to finish her dissertation 
and is currently residing in Woodbridge, Conn. 

Kathy Chiavola is a singer-bassist with the 
Doug Dillard Band out of Nashville. She is alsoa 
session singer and is planning to have her own 
album released this year. Address: 850 A. Densen, 
Madison, TN 37115. Phone (615) 868-9994. 

On Nov. 30 at the Lorain County Community 
College’s Stocker Center dancer and choreogra- 
pher Margaret Christian presented “Glow Child,” 
a modern ballet fantasy about a child who is 
dying. Margaret’s own dancers as well as students 
from other dance organizations participated in 
this effort to raise funds to establish a local dance 
company. 

Priscilla Dreby Reich has a son, Alexander 
Christian, born Feb. 17, 1983. 

The Facets Performance Ensemble, founded 
and directed by Nicole Dreiske, gave performan- 
ces of “Maidsplay” at the Facets Multimedia Cen- 
ter in Chicago in November. Inspired by Jean 
Genet’s play, “The Maids,” Nicole had to first 
re-translate the play into English, restoring much 
of the poetic nature of the original. The play was 
premiered at the International Theatrical Meeting 
at Jelenia Gora, Poland, in September and was 
subsequently presented ona tour of Poland, Hun- 
gary and Belgium. The Facets Performance is a 
permanent professional company of actors whose 
work aims not only at performance, but a develop- 
ing new processes of actor training using the 
“Dreiske discipline,” which has been taught in 
workshops and residencies throughout the States, 
in Europe, Africa and South America. 

Chuck Ettelson, MD, opened a plastic and 
reconstructive surgery office at St. Luke’s West 
Medical Office Building in Chesterfield, Mo. 

Mark Ferber, now a vice president for public 
finance at the Boston branch of the investment 
firm of Kidder Peabody & Co., was chosen by 
Boston’s new mayor, Raymond Flynn, to super- 
vise his 26-member finance transition team. 

Michael P. Galbraith is a foreign commercial 
officer for the Dept. of Commerce, serving in 
Milan, Italy. 

The Leukemia Society of America awarded a 
two-year, $34,000 fellowship for 1984-85 to Joseph 
Lipsick, MD, to support his research in UCLA’s 
department of pathology. 
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Janet Miller Powers is a bookkeeper for Pediat- 
ric Associates. Chuck ’76 continues as a teller for 
Mohawk National Bank and has begun a degree 
program in computer programming. They and 
their sons, Christopher, 3, and Stephen, 1, 
reside in Schenectady, N.Y. 

After selling the natural foods restaurant he 
owned in San Francisco, Bruce Mitteldorf went to 
Burma to practice meditation as a Theravada 
Buddhist monk. He currently lives in a small 
forest monastery in Santa Cruz County, Calif. 
Address: Taungpulu Kaba-Aye Monastery, 18335 
Big Basin Way, Boulder Creek, CA 95006. 

Mark Overman contributed technical help to a 
new edition of Bach’s Orgelbiichlein edited by 
Robert Clark of Arizona State and John Peterson 
of Memphis State. He resides in Ann Arbor. 

Sue Elaine Spade was promoted to transmis- 
sion and protection engineer at United Telephone 
Co. of Texas. 

Elizabeth Taylor was named a vice president, 
installment loans, of AmeriTrust. She joined the 
bank in 1974 as a management trainee and subse- 
quently became branch manager, retail planning 
officer and assistant vice president prior to her 
present appointment. 

Susan Van Der Meulen isa licensed architect in 
the State of Illinois. Last fall she began working 
for Grunsfeld Associates, in Chicago. 

Steve Watter and Kate Heston (’79 Princeton) 
were married July 16 in Madison, Wis. Bob Segan 
°73 and JoAnne Sulak were present. Steve is now 
assistant dean of students at Lake Forest. Address: 
7 Campus Circle, Lake Forest, IL 60045. Phone 
(312) 234-8609. 
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Joyce Baker is an associate editor at the Insti- 
tute of Continuing Legal Education at U. Mich. 

Richard Bondi is a research assistant professor 
of Christian ethics at the Candler School of 
Theology, Emory U. 

Bob Drogin moved to NYC to work as a 
national correspondent for the Los Angeles Times. 

Judy Elkan Atkins and husband, Al, have a 
son, Michael Benjamin, born Jan. 31, 1983. 

Linda Fieldman Robbins and her husband, 
David, have a daughter, Lauren Rebecca, born 
Nov. 9. Address: 3 Hilltop Lane, Oyster Bay, NY 
771. 

Rabbi Jeff Foust, AM, is organizing a Jewish 
Studies program and teaching full time at U. 
South Florida (Tampa). 

Candyce Golis received the MBA from Colum- 
bia in January 1983 and is now an operations 
officer in the international operations division of 
Marine Midland Bank in NYC. 

David Good earned the MDiv from McCor- 
mick Seminary in June 1982 and was ordained in 
January 1983. He is presently associate minister at 
Rosedale Gardens Presbyterian Church in Livo- 
nia, Mich. He and Diane Hartmus were married 
in October. She attends U. Mich. 

Raymond Harvey is associate conductor of the 
Buffalo Philharmonic. He left the Indianapolis 
Symphony, where he completed his third season 
as Exxon/ Arts Endowment conductor. 

Amy E. Hirsch is a legal services lawyer, special- 
izing in family and health/ welfare issues. Address: 
1442 Ingleside Ave., Jacksonville, FL 32205. 

Carolyn Jones Parkhurst teaches mathematics 
part time at Chattanooga State Technical Com- 
munity College. Walter practices internal medi- 
cine in Chattanooga. 

Dennis Krumholz and Estelle Faden were mar- 
ried Aug. 28. In attendance were Peter Berman, 
Rick Black, Rob Coppersmith, Bob Drogin and 


Suzanne Bernstein ’72. Estelle isa psychotherapist 
on the staff of St. Clare’s Hospital in Denville, 
N.J., and is the employee assistance counselor at 
Warner-Lambert Corp., in Morris Plains. Bob 
practices environmental law with Riker, Danzig, 
Scherer and Hyland in Morristown. Address: 
2160 Center Ave., Fort Lee, NJ 07024. 

Jack Levine is married and hasason,5!4,anda 
daughter, |. He isa developmental pediatrician in 
NYC. His wife, Arlene, has just finished law 
school. 

On Dec. 8 Steve Mann was in Oberlin to give a 
talk on “U.S.-Soviet Relations Post Korean Air- 
liner Incident.” A career foreign service officer, 
Steve is currently assigned to the 
State Department’s Office of So- 
viet Union Affairs as a special 
assistant. His major areas of re- 
sponsibility include reciprocity is- 
sues, interagency coordination of 
Soviet policy and analysis of So- 
viet disinformation and propaganda. Steve and 
Janice Soreth(’78 Temple) were married June 3 in 
Philadelphia. Bob Segan, Janet Wynn and Pat 
Culligan were among the guests. Janice received 
the MD in May from Pitt and is now an intern at 
George Washington U. Hospital. Address: 2007 O 
St. NW, #102, Washington, DC 20036. 

Patricia Menges and her husband, Greg Freerk- 
sen, have a daughter, Suzanna Lynn Freerksen, 
born July 6. 

James Meunier is an associate at Liefschultz 
Law Firm in Bloomington, Minn. 

Judy Miller Axelrod and her husband, Joe, 
have a son, Mark Joseph, born July 13. 


POSITION AVAILABLE 


The Oberlin College admissions de- 
partment invites applications for the 
position of Assistant Director. 


General responsibility for general admis- 
sions activities (travel, interviewing, appli- 
cation reading); co-ordination of Alumni 
Admissions Program; oversight of trans- 
fer student admission program. 


Requirements: BA degree; 2-4 years prior 
admissions, or related, experience. Writ- 
ing ability; strong organizational/manage- 
ment skills. Stamina; willingness to work 
long hours and under pressure. Gregar- 
ious nature; well-developed public rela- 
tions skills. MA degree; knowledge of 
computers; experience working with vol- 
unteers desired. 


Compensation: Annual salary of $20,000 
or higher, depending on experience and 
qualifications. 


Letters of application and resume should 
be sent to Carl W. Bewig, Director, Admis- 
sions, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 
44074 by March 15. Those received after 
that date may be considered until the 
position is filled. 
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Former vice president and account supervisor 
at The Berline Group Inc., Sean Neall was pro- 
moted to vice president, management supervisor, 
of the advertising and public relations firm. 

Richard Reid and Pam Burdette were married 
Aug. 20 in Spartanburg, S.C., where they both 
teach piano at Converse College. 

Alex Walker completed his residency and is 
now an assistant professor of child psychiatry at 
U. Nebraska College of Medicine. 

Gail Zumstein is an engineering administrator 
at a computer company and teaches piano in the 
Ann Arbor area. 


1972 


Christopher Burke has become president of 
Trident Energy Systems, a solar manufacturing 
and marketing firm in West Sacramento and 
Davis, Calif. He previously was vice president for 
planning and development. 

Georganne Cassat is harpist and harp instruc- 
tor at the Center for New Music, U. Iowa. She is 
interested in seeing any new compositions that 
include harp. Address: c/o Center for New Music, 
Dept. of Music, U. Iowa, lowa City, IA 52242. 

Shirley Cloyes is associate editor for Seabury 
Press in NYC. 

James Deckant was promoted to controller for 
Olefins/ Aromatics Group, Petrochemicals div- 
ision, Mobil Corp. He now resides in Beaumont, 
Tex. His daughter, Kimberly Paige Deckant, was 
one year old on Oct. 23. 

Kathryn Easton Myers has a son, Reynold 
Robin Myers, born Aug. 2. 

Mary Fillmore is leading tours to London that 
explore feminist scholarship and activism in Eng- 
land. Entitled “London for Feminists” the one- 
week tour provides opportunity to meet women’s 
studies scholars and feminist activists, review 
materials from Sisterwrite Bookshop and Eng- 
land’s feminist presses and visit the Women’s 
Research and Resources Center, the Fawcett 
Library, university libraries, museums and the 
London Women’s History Walk among other 
places. Mary spent nine months in England and 
France in 1981-82 connecting with women scho- 
lars and activists on women’s employment issues. 
She has since worked with the Boston Women’s 
Health Book Collective, the Schlesinger Library 
on the History of Women in America and the 
Southeast Women’s Employment Coalition. Her 
next tour is scheduled for May/June. Address: 51 
Garrison Rd., Brookline, MA 02146. Phone (617) 
566-2146. 

Alisa Gabriel has been named a vice president 
of the New York advertising agency Jordan, Case 
& McGrath Inc. 

Marc and Alice (Sessions) Lonoff have a daugh- 
ter, Julia Rachel Lonoff, born Aug. 16. 

Ruth Olmsted teaches ninth-grade English and 
a variety of junior-senior literature courses at 
Emma Willard School, a girls’ prep school. Prior 
to this she was assistant professor of English and 
drama/speech at William Penn College in Oska- 
loosa, lowa. Address: Tangeman Apt B-1, Emma 
Williard School, Troy, NY 12180. 

David Perkins and his wife, Linda, have a 
daughter, Kristin Laurel Perkins, born May 13 in 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

Delia Pitts has joined the U.S. Foreign Service. 

Shira Rosan has been appointed an associate at 
The Stein Partnership, a New York City architec- 
tural firm, for whom she has worked for the past 
three years. 

Ruth Rowan and Brian Swanson were married 
Aug. 27. Kathy Meermans Williams ’73 and a 
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nine-voice madrigal group from the Worcester 
Chorus helped them celebrate. Ruth and Brian 
reside in Boylston, Mass. 

Michael Sculnick has a daughter, Samantha 
Robin, born Aug. 4. 

Gregory Sharrow is a doctoral student in the 
department of folklore and folklife at Penn. 

Jennifer Siebens was appointed CBS News 
Paris bureau chief. For the past five years she had 
been associate producer of the CBS Evening News 
in New York. 

David Tempest and Kathy TeKolste have a 
second son, Kevin Elton Tempest, born Aug. 23. 

Ray Urwin and Kathryn Moeckel were married 
Nov. 12 in Wilmington, Del. Ray completed 
requirements for the DMA in organ from Yale 
and expects to receive the degree this spring. In 
January 1983 he performed the dedication recital 
ona new Noack organat the Cathedral Church of 
St. John in Wilmington, where he is director of 
music. Last summer he was accompanist for the 
voice class of Max van Egmond at the Baroque 
Performance Institute in Oberlin and at a choral 
workshop at Westminster Choir College. He also 
did research on unpublished manuscripts and 
rarely available articles of Thomas Merton. His 
updated bibliogrpahy on Oliver Messiaen was 
published in the January 1984 issue of The Ameri- 
can Organist. He isa reviewer for both that publi- 
cation and the newsletter of the Royal School of 
Church Music. Address: 10 Concord Ave., Wil- 
mington, DE 19802. 

Dan Waldo is senior economist with the div- 
ision of national cost estimates, Health Care 
Finance Administration, Baltimore. Christine 
(Ash) had been working as a free-lance copy edi- 


tor for several local publishers in Virginia before _ 


they moved and is currently looking for similar 
work in the Baltimore area. Address: 505 Crosby 
Rd., Baltimore, MD 21228. 

Maghan Askia Agaja Keita(Michael J. Wilson) 
was appointed assistant director of Church World 


Service, Africa section, under the National Coun- 
cil of churches, division of overseas ministry. He is 
responsible for the coordination, administration 
and budget for development projects in African 
communities and he does advocacy work on Afri- 
can issues in the U.S., particularly those stemming 
from the struggle between S. Africa and the inde- 
pendent black nations of southern Africa. He pre- 
viously worked with the Washington Office on 
Africa and the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee. He resides in Philadelphia with his wife, 
Nzadi Zimele Keita and son Najja. He can be 
contacted at 475 Riverside Dr., New York, NY 
10027. 
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Larry Abraham and his wife, Dolly Lambdin, 
have a son Andrew Carson Lambdin-Abraham, 
born April 30. 

Nancy Alexander Davis and husband Jim, have 
a son, John Davis, who was one year old Nov. 30. 
Nancy is beginning a small home pre-school so 
that she can remain at home with her son. 

Harriet C. Arnold was re-elected to Oberlin 
City Council in November, received more votes 
than any of the other 12 candidates and now 
chairs the council. 

After teaching for four years at U. Nairobi in 
Kenya, Willem H. Brakel returned to the U.S. in 
1981. He is currently visiting assistant professor in 
biology at Loyola College. Address: 4401 Marble 
Hall Rd., Apt. 203, Baltimore, MD 21218. 

Steve Bryant is working toward an MEd and 
certification in secondary math. He resides in 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Betsy Cazden and her husband, Rich Klein- 
schmidt, have a daughter, Sarah Elizabeth, born 
Aug. 6 at home with a midwife present. Since last 
November Betsy has been practicing law out of 
their house. 
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Donald Chu was awarded tenure in the phys ed 
department at Skidmore. He also finished his 
fourth book Sport and American Higher Educa- 
tion, (Human Kinetics Press, Champaign, III., 
Fall 1984). Donald and his wife, Christine and 
children, Jessica, 4, and Joseph, |, reside in Sara- 
toga Springs, N.Y. 

Stephen Coburn has started a new consulting 
firm, SCC Associates, specializing in clinical poly- 
somography and development of new sleep dis- 
orders centers nationwide. 

Kathryn Easter Chmurny completed her course- 
work and exams for the master’s in anthropology 
and plans to complete her thesis by this spring. 
She and her husband have moved to Platteville, 
Wis., where he is chancellor of U. Wisconsin. 

Gene Epstein Richmond’s “Human Rights” 
paintings will be shown in February and March at 
the Mather Gallery at CWRU. 

Frances Katzman Meyer has a daughter, Alyssa 
Rachel Meyer, who was one year old on Dec. 1, 
1983. 

David Lipton works as a free lance systems 
analyst/ programmer, Shaklee supervisor and runs 
a B&B (bed and breakfast) operation in his guest 
house in Coopers Mills, Maine. 

Alexandra M. Lynch and Richard Hayes were 
married Jan. 21. Richard is director of Commun- 
ity Access Channel 3 based in the Monroe County 
Public Library. Alexandra is the employee in- 
volvement coordinator at Ford Electronics in 
Bedford, Ind. She coordinates 15 employee groups 
in a quality circles-like program and writes a 
weekly newletter. She would like to hear from 
Oberlin alums involved in Quality of Worklife 
programs. Address: 522 E. Third St. #4, Bloom- 
ington, IN 47401. 

Ann Morelli Spencer is an associate with the 
law firm of Tanick and Heins in Minneapolis. 

Rita Shuster and Steve Buchanan were married 
July 2. Steve continues to work as professor of 
piano at James Madison U., and Rita was recently 
named director of the Daniel Harrison House, a 
small local museum. Thye live in a roomy old 
farmhouse and enjoy woodworking, weaving and 
gardening. Address: Route |, Box 162, Bridge- 
water, VA 22812. 

David Simpson was appointed director of re- 
tention research in addition to being a tenured 
member of the psychology department at Carroll 
College in Waukesha, Wis. 

David Summers is a political officer for the 
State Dept. at the American Embassy in Beijing, 
China. 

Jon M. Wagner and his wife, Cathy, havea son, 
Justin Philip Wagner, born May 23, 1983. Jonisa 
tax partner with Lackshin & Nathan in Houston, 
ex. 
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Lee Beckett, senior attorney in Columbia Gulf 
Transmission Company’s legal department, has 
been promoted to assistant general counsel. 

Randy Bourne recently completed a second ser- 
ies of “Baroque and Beyond” broadcasts, thirteen 
90-minute programs devoted to performances of 
17th and 18th century music played on “authen- 
tic” instruments recorded in concert settings. 
Randy was producer and coordinator for the ser- 
ies which was aired nationwide on 102 member 
stations of the American Public Radio system. 
Michael Barone 68, was the host/announcer. In 
addition to his continuing work at Minnesota 
Public Radio, Randy prepared the 12-piece “au- 
thentic” Baroque orchestra for a September Saint 
Paul production of Moliere’s “La Mariage Force,” 
which was played to three sold-out houses at the 
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Macalester College Theater. He is also harpsi- 
chordist with the ensemble “Musica Primavera” 
and performed a duo-harpsichord concert at the 
Baaken Museum in Minneapolis in January. 

Gregory Dasch heads the Rickettsial Diseases 
branch of the Naval Medical Research Institute in 
Bethesda, Md. He and his wife, and children, 
Jennifer, 4, and Jeffrey, 2, live in Wheaton, Md. 

Douglas Graham and Lou Ellen, have a daugh- 
ter, Kathryn Elizabeth Graham, who was two 
years old on Nov. 17, 1983. 

Bruce Henderson is enrolled in the doctor of 
arts program in writing and is a graduate assistant 
at SUNY Albany. 

Phil Koch will open an exhibit of his painterly 
landscapes at the Meredith Long Gallery (2323 
San Felipe Rd.) on April 17 in Houston. 

Bernard Lentz has a son, Jesse, born Sept. 21, 
1983. He also had anarticle published in Southern 
Economic Journal entitled “Like Father, Like 
Son: Toward an Economic Theory of Occupa- 
tional Following.” 

Heather Partridge Oppenheimer is halfway 
through a master’s in computer science at U. Illi- 
nois and is working as a research assistant in the 
medical school’s computing lab. 

Martha Pettit and Anthony Saper were married 
July 15. Martha’s profession is that of political 
activist but she works as an assembler at General 
Motors in Kansas City, Mo. 

Robert Preer is a reporter for The Patriot 
Ledger of Quincy, Mass. 

John Proffitt continues in his position as man- 
ager of Rochester’s fine arts station, WX XI-FM. 
He works with the Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester Philharmonic and other arts organiza- 
tions of Rochester as executive producer of their 
national radio broadcasts. His Jewish Liturgical 
Music Series which devoted four programs to 
leading Jewish holidays, using original recordings 
of otherwise unavailable selections of Jewish sacred 
music, was released on four stereo record albums 
available from the radio station. Also working as 
an independent record producer, John has released 
two additional albums: Choral Music of Anton 
Bruckner and Organ Works of Johann Sebastian 
Bach. Other records for release this year include 
an album for Pro Arte Records featuring the 
Cleveland Quartet, a 20th century harpsichord 
music album for Spectrum Records, a 20th cen- 
tury violin with harpsichord project featuring 
Charles Castleman performing a newly-commis- 
sioned work by Christopher Rouse ’71 and addi- 
tional releases in the American Organs series. 
Work address: WX XI-FM, 280 State St., Roches- 
ter, NY 14614. 

Caroline Wareham is a psychotherapist in 
Santa Fe. She and Bruce A. Smith were married 
Oct. 6 and are building a home in northern New 
Mexico. 
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After teaching elementary music for ten years, 
Ellen Brown now works at Suffolk U., in Boston, 
is soprano soloist at the Second Congregational 
Church in Newton, Mass., and is studying voice 
with Sarah Reese of the Boston Opera Company. 

Sid Comings was elected to Oberlin City Coun- 
cil in November. 

Lee Cooprider is head of the Boston technical 
office of Interactive Systems Corp. 

Barbara J. Easton is assistant professor of Eng- 
lish at Kwassui Gakuin, a Christian college for 
women in Nagasaki, Japan. 

After nine years as registrar and director of 
campus computing at Johnson State College, will 
Eick has enrolled ina master’s program in compu- 


ter and information science at Dartmouth. He and 
his wife, Marilyn, and son, Jonathan, live at 122 
Sachem Village, West Lebanon, NH 03784. 

Nathan Faweett, assistant chief budget exa- 
miner for the education unit of the N.Y. State 
division of budget, was appointed director of 
finance and business operations for the statutory 
colleges at Cornell. Prior to joining the State div- 
ision of budget in 1977 he held several positions 
with the State Dept. of Labor, including person- 
nel administrator and principal agency labor rela- 
tions representative. 

For the past five years Jim Fried has been teach- 
ing special needs adolescents. He decided to take 
the winter off to do some “serious drinking.” 
Anyone wishing to join him may contact him at 
P.O. Box 31, Northampton, MA 01061. 

Gail Gulbenkian is working on the MS in geol- 
ogy at U. New Orleans. 

R. Michael Jarvis is a behavioral specialist for 
the County of Orange on the specialized interven- 
tion and case management team. He resides in 
South Laguna Beach, Calif. 

Bruce P. Johnson is director of emergency ser- 
vices for the Springfield (Mass.) Community 
Mental Health Center. His wife, Mary, is execu- 
tive director of the Springfield YWCA. Children 
Beth and Danare 5 and 244 years old, respectively. 

Janet Kidder Roseberry is working as a fiber 
artist specializing in tapestry. Son Thomas Kidder 
Roseberry, born July 20, 1983, joins his sister, 
Anna Leland, 3. 

Deborah Lubar left Oberlin to teach in the thea- 
tre department at Smith. 

Ruth Orden Leitner has returned to live in the 
U.S. for a few years with her husband and three 
children. Address: 4106 Tennyson Rd., Hyatts- 
ville, MD 20782. Phone (301) 864-2432. 

Bruce Privratsky is pastor at Bookwalter Uni- 
ted Methodist Church in Knoxville, Tenn. He and 
his wife of ten years, Emy Clarke, have three 
children: Ada, 7, Joanna, 4, and Katie, born Aug. 
7, 1983. 

Whitney Rimel Rogge graduated from U. Cali- 
fornia, Davis, law school in 1982 and recently 
opened her own law practice. She resides in 
Sacramento, Calif. 

David Sherertz and Rosemary have a son, 
Christopher William Sherertz, born Sept. 14, 
1983. 

Denison U. Professor of Psychology Janet 
Shibley Hyde presented a paper at the ninth 
annual Great Lakes Colleges Assn. Women’s Stu- 
dies conference held Nov. 4-6 at the Geneva Con- 
ference Center in Rochester, Ind. Entitled “BEM’s 
Gender Schema Theory,” the subject is one of the 
newest theories in the psychology of women which 
aims at explaining the cognitive underpinnings of 
the sex-typing process. 

Wendy Simon and her husband, Richard M. 
Schwartz, have a son, Isaac Ezra Simon Schwartz, 
born April 29, 1983, at Mt. Sinai Hospital in 
NYC. 

Terry Sweetser is the new senior minister of the 
Unitarian Universalist Congregation of Atlanta. 
He was formerly minister of the Thomas Jefferson 
Memorial Church in Charlottesville, Va. 

Barbara Tift Featherstone and her husband, 
Bryan, have a daughter, Kelly Marie, born June 8. 

After almost ten years as a scientist at the Cold 
Spring Harbor Laboratory on Long Island, Bill 
Topp is president and scientific director of Otis- 
ville Biotech Inc. A “biotechnology boutique” 
located ona 160-acre farm/ lab complex in Orange 
County, N.Y., near the Delaware Water Gap, it 
specializes in products for the veterinary industry. 

Ruth Wells received the MFA in design from 
Temple’s School of Communications and Theater 
in May. 
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Michael Barone celebrated fifteen years as 
music director of Minnesota Public Radio this 
past August. In the past two years he has pro- 
duced and hosted local and national broadcasts of 
the Saint Paul Chamber Orchestra and a series of 
programs devoted to organ music, called “Pipe- 
dreams,” also broadcast nationally. In February 
1983 he presented a recital of Francois Couperin’s 
“Messe pour les paroisses” on the new tracker 
organ at St. Mary’s Cathedral, St. Cloud, and was 
invited to play a program of works by Jennings, 


Zimmermann, Boyce and Sibelius in the summer 
recital series at Christ United Methodist Church, 
Rochester, Minn. 

Nancy Baufill Helterman is certified as a school 
psychologist in New Jersey and is working on her 
master’s thesis. 

Peter Blood and Anne Turner Patterson were 
married April 9 in London Grove Friends Meet- 
ing near Philadelphia. Annie is a professional 
folksinger, fellow avid camper and contradancer 
and a convert to Quakerism. Wedding guests 
included Steve Dyer, Steve Woodbury, Peter 
Woodrow "69, Gail Haines ’70 and Mary Stuart 


71. Peter is a nurse clinician at Philadelphia Child 
Guidance Clinic, where he works with family 
therapy and pediatric nursing. 

Janet Chevalley Wolfe and Robert have a 
daughter, Laura Grace, born Aug. I1. Bob is an 
associate professor in biostatistics and Jan is a 
PhD candidate in economics at U. Mich. 

Associate Professor of Music Theory Warren 
Darcy presented a paper entitled “Redeemed from 
Rebirth: The Evolving Meaning of Wagner’s 
Ring” at Wagner in Retrospect: A Centennial 
Reappraisal, an interdisciplinary conference held 
Nov. 9-12 at U. Illinois at Chicago. His paper 
examined the symbolic meaning of the Ring in 
terms of Schopenhauer’s philosophy of volunta- 
rism and the Buddhistic doctrine of rebirth. 

Robert A. Dickinson was elected vice president, 
operations and marketing, of Ryder System’s new 
freight management division. For the past three 
years he was in charge of Ryder Truck Rental’s 
operations in the United Kingdom and was pro- 
moted to general manager of European opera- 
tions last February. Ryder’s headquarters are 
located in Miami, Fla. 

Katherine Hagg Fein and her husband, Marvin, 
have a daughter, Jenny Elizabeth, born June 30. 
Her brother, Robert, is now 344 years old. Marvin 
is deputy solicitor for the City of Pittsburgh and 
Kathy continues as a partner in the law firm of 
Berlin, Boas & Isaacson. 

Marcia Heiser Barata is parish administrator of 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church in New Haven, Conn. 

Myra Kiehle Janus, husband Lincoln, and 
daughter Elizabeth, 1, bought a house in Evan- 
ston, Ill. Lincoln is a labor attorney for Illinois 
Bell and Myra makes quilts and doll clothes. 
Address: 941 Ridge Ct., Evanston, IL 60202. 

John Lurain, MD, was promoted to associate 
professor of obstetrics and gynecology and asso- 
ciate director of gynecologic oncology at North- 
western U. Medical School. 

Carolyn J. Nagusky teaches fourth grade at 
Colorado Academy in Denver and plans to receive 
the MSEd from Bank Street College pending 
acceptance of her thesis. 

Pianist Catharine Quillen Dornin presented 
recitals of Chopin, Mozart, Grieg and Mendels- 
sohnat the St. Paul’s School in Concord, N.H., on 
April 24 and at the Walnut Street Baptist Church 
in Louisville, Ky., on Aug. 14. She studies with 
Ingrid Gutberg of Boston and teaches piano at the 
St. Paul’s School. Her chamber group, the Phi- 
lomel Camerata, toured New Hampshire public 
schools this spring and played live on the state 
public radio station WEVO and performed in 
Boston, New England College and in Manchester 
and Concord, N.H. Catharine is choir director 
and organist for the St. James Church in Laconia. 

Carolyn Rieth and Fred Blanco were married 
May 7. She is completing her sixth year asa field 
underwriter with New York Life. Her children, 
Brian and Janet McKelvey, are 1214 and 11. She 
resides in Reston, Va. 

Liz Ryan Cole and Chuck moved in August to 
Thetford, Vt. Chuck is an associate professor of 
biochemistry in the Dartmouth Medical School 
and Liz is currently looking for a job in the law 
field. She spent the autumn at home with Noah, 9, 
Ethan, 6, and Silas, who was born at home in 
January 1983. 

Donald Salisbury was appointed visiting assist- 
ant professor of physics at Reed College. 

Mark Schomer is in his second year in the grad- 
uate program at Yale School of Management. He 
is working toward a master’s in private and public 
management. 

Caroline Spohnholz Wolfe received the MEd in 
rehabilitation counseling from Kent State in Aug- 
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ust. She is now is employed as a work evaluator 
for the Lorain City Schools, working with high 
school students with disabilities to assess voca- 
tional potential and provide career counseling. 
She continues to reside in Oberlin. 

Gregory Stanton joined a law firm in Milwau- 
kee. His specialties are international business 
transactions and technology transfers, intellectual 
property (copyright and trademark) and compu- 
ter law. He completed the PhD dissertation in 
social-cultural anthropology at U. Chicago. Mary 
Ellen (Munsche ’67) is a nurse-midwife with Fam- 
ily Hospital in Milwaukee. Their children, Tana 
and Teddy, were three and one, respectively, in 
November. 

Catherine Van Dyke Disney is marketing direc- 
tor/coordinator for the Trapp family lodge and 
guest houses. She resides in Stowe, Vt. 

Hollace Anne Veldhuis was named director of 
the San Jose State U. Frances Gulland Child 
Development Center. She had been principal and 
teacher at the St. James Episcopal Early Child- 
hood Education Center in San Francisco. 


1967 


This past summer, Christopher Browning spent 
four days in London and Manchester, England, 
working with Granada Television on the produc- 
tion of a documentary on Walter Rauff, a former 
Nazi now living in Chile and credited with devel- 
oping the gas van. The show aired Aug. 8 in Eng- 
land on Granada’s “The World in Action” series. 
Chris also recently signed a contract with Holmes 
& Meier, New York, to publish his second book 
dealing with the evolution of Nazi Jewish policy. 

Ginka Gerova-Ortega returned from Barcel- 
ona, Spain, where she performed under the invita- 
tion of the Dept. of Culture and the Generalitat de 
Catalunya. She was the only American invited to 
perform for the Nobel Prize awarding ceremonies 
in Rome, Italy in 1982-83. Ginka received high 
acclaim from the New York Times after her Car- 
negie Hall debut in May 1983. She has also beena 
featured performer in numerous national and 
international magazines including La Gaseta del 
Popolo, La Vanguardia, The New York Maga- 
zine, Toronto Chronicle and The National Geo- 
graphic. 

Oberlin High School mathematics teacher Mark 
Jaffee is the coach of the Indians’ soccer team. 

Lennard Leighton was promoted to vice presi- 
dent of Ghertner & Co., in February 1983. He 
manages apartments, condominiums, houses and 
duplexes in the Nashville, Tenn., area. 

Carolyn McKinnell Jacobson is assistant pro- 
fessor of economics and business administration 
at Gettysburg (Pa.) College. 

Lyn Parker and her husband, Mark Taylor, 
were expecting their first child this past fall. They 
would like Oberlinians living in the area to contact 
them at 319 Clinton St., Santa Cruz, CA 95062. 

Sally Ross, MAT, returned to her original pro- 
fession of writing and editing and is now employed 
by the Colorado Mountain Club. 

Dare Rust Thompson is director of the local art 
center in Clinton, N.Y. She is also on the board of 
the League of Women Voters of N.Y. State and on 
the organization’s national long range planning 
committee. 

David Slavin received the PhD in modern 
European history in 1982 and is now research 
director of a labor union in NYC. 

Diane Smith Hainsworth has begun working 
on a nursing degree with a special interest in geri- 
atric nursing. She resides in Syracuse, N.Y. 

Caryl Winckler Terrell has been a free-lance 
consultant in many environmental areas since for- 
cibly leaving a state government post in 1981 when 
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the recession hit Wisconsin. She is still being 
warmed by her solar-heated condominium and 
serving on neighborhood elected and on statewide 
public interest boards. 

Sara Watkins was appointed visiting associate 
professor of oboe for the 1984 spring semester at 
the Oberlin Conservatory. 
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Rosalie Benchoff Learned, her husband, and 
two children, Sarah, 5, and Justin, 2, live in Falls 
Church, Va. 

Peter Carels, associate professor of German at 
Miami U., and Kathleen (Rector), museum docent 
and member of three co-ops, are parenting Joa- 
chim, 7, and Juliet, 4. In June they will escort a 
19-day Middle Danube Tour (Austria, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia). Fellow’ Oberli- 
nians are invited to inquire about details. Write: 
6385 Contreras Rd., Oxford, OH 45046. 

Matthew Collings, MD, was appointed physi- 
cian-in-charge at the Strongsville office of Ohio 
Permanente Medical Group, with whom he has 
been associated for the last decade. He and his 
wife, Virginia, who isan intern in clinical psychol- 
ogy, and son, Eric, 10, and daughter, Sarah, 3, live 
in Berea, Ohio. 

Sharon Davis Gratto, her husband, Pete, and 
daughter, Eugenia, have moved from Spain to 
Lagos, Nigeria, where Pete is the deputy public 
affairs officer with the U.S. Information Service. 
Sharon teaches instrumental and vocal music at 
the American International School there. In May 
1983, Sharon and Joan Heller presented pro- 
grams of music for soprano, flute and piano in 
Madrid and in New Canaan, Conn. 

Shel Givens has a daughter, Caitlin Anna Giv- 
ens, born July 21, 1983. His son, John, was three 
years old Jan. 3. 

Burt Harbison is an associate professor, direc- 
tor of choral activities and, this spring, is acting 
chairman of the voice department at Syracuse U. 
He also directs the Syracuse Vocal Ensemble, a 
semi-professional chamber choir and is chorus 
master for Opera Theater of Syracuse. This 
summer he will be music director of the musical 
theater program at Artpark (the N.Y. State Park 
for the Arts) in Lewiston, N.Y. Sue (Crissey) plays 
in the Syracuse Symphony, teaches violin pri- 
vately at home and part time at the university. She 
is also active in chamber music and plays in the pit 
orchestra during the summer at Artpark. Address: 
438 Allen St., Syracuse, NY 13210. 

William P. Herbst was promoted from senior 
actuarial student to actuarial associate at Jeffer- 
son Standard Life Insurance Co., in Greensboro, 
N.C. 

Scott Kretchmar became chairman Jan. 2 of the 
department of physical education in Penn State’s 
College of Health, Physical Education and Recre- 
ation following a nationwide search. He has the 
rank of professor. Scott previously was associate 
professor of physical education at SUNY Brock- 
port, where he had been a member of the faculty 
since 1974. He is the first permanent head of the 
Penn State department since a 1980 reorganiza- 
tion when separate departments of health educa- 
tion, physical education and recreation and parks 
were recognized. 

John S. Lakatos was named curriculum-com- 
puter coordinator of the American School of 
Lima in Lima, Peru. During the past six years he 
has directed the growth of the computer education 
department, which now has more than 40 micro- 
computers and several printers available for stu- 
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dent and faculty use. He has been teaching 
mathematics at the school (grades K-12) for the 
past 12 years. He is also president of the American 
Society of Peru. He and his wife, a Peruvian, have 
two children, ages 10 and 7. 

Sara Lambert Bloom is associate professor of 
oboe at the Cincinnati College-Conservatory of 
Music. The NEA recently awarded a grant of 
$21,000 to the International Chamber Artists Ser- 
ies to commission three new works for the 1984-85 
season. Sara is director and oboist of ICAS. 

cendra Lynn completed the PhD in educational 
psychology. She continues her private therapy 
practice and consulting and teaching on griéf and 
bereavement. 

After two years at Queen’s U. in Kingston, 
Ontario, Sandra Mangsen took as position as vis- 
iting assistant professor in musicology at McGill 
U. She plans to begin a PhD in musicology at 
Cornell in the fall. 

Anne Shelburne Jones works as a periodicals 
librarian and as Hebrew tutor/ teaching assistant 
at Christian Theological Seminary in Indianapolis. 

Flutists Donna Swarts Doty, Sharon Davis 
Gratto and Linda Krebs Threatte visited with 
Professor of Flute Robert Willoughby at the 1983 
National Flute Association Convention in Phila- 
delphia Aug. 19-22. 

Pamela Walworth Fletcher was appointed as- 
sistant secretary of Libbey-Owens-Ford Co., in 
April 1983. She continues as attorney for the 
company. 

Mary Winters Behm is the district media spe- 
cialist for the Columbia Schools, supervising the 
K-12 library program and running the high school 
library. She resides in Elyria. 
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Dick Bassett has been giving workshops to Brit- 
ish teachers and school systems on the American 
approach to teaching instrumental music. The 
theory is that one can teach groups of students 
rather than one at a time and that a music teacher 
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can be expected to teach more than one instru- 
ment. 

Eleanor Bergholz is a reporter for the Pitts- 
burgh Post Gazette. She covers communities 
affected by the decline in the steel industry. She 
resides in Pittsburgh with her husband and child- 
ren, Louis, 11, and Max, 10. 

Joan Gilbert received the Distinguished Teach- 
ing Award from Memphis State U., where she is 
an assistant professor of music. 

James Johnson, MD, is staff surgeon for the 
U.S. Navy at Camp Pendleton, Calif. 

Carolyn Kinder Carr, MA, was appointed 
assistant director for collections at the National 
Portrait Gallery of the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington, D.C. She was formerly chief curator 
of the Akron Art Museum. 

Paul M. Lewis isa research scientist at Battelle, 
Pacific Northwest Laboratory. He resides in Rich- 
land, Wash. 

Gail Nelson is starring as Irene Page in the 
Broadway musical Bubbling Brown Sugar, which 
toured throughout England and Germany from 
April through December of last year. On Oct. 18 
and 19 she was soloist in a Gershwin series with 
conductor Mitch Miller, pianist David Golub and 
the Teatro Communale Maggio Musicale in Flor- 
ence, Italy. 

Paula Ross Gladieux is administrator of the 
employee benefit plans for the public accounting 
firm of Urbach, Kahn & Werlin, P.C., 66 State 
St., Albany, NY 12207. 

Ed Schwartz, founder of the Institute for the 
Study of Civic Values and co-founder of the Phi- 
ladelphia Council of Neighborhoods, was recently 
elected to the Philadelphia City Council. 

Phillip Singerman was appointed director of 
the Advanced Technology Center of Southeastern 
Pennsylvania. 


Ray Krauss 64, a longtime foe of river 
polluters, has been working since 1981 
to help Homestake Mining Co. estab- 
lish mines that are both safe and 
environmentally sound. He is environ- 
mental manager for the McLaughlin 
Project, California’s largest gold pro- 
ject, which received certification for its 
environmental impact report last July. 
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Oberlin is looking everywhere for a new editor of the Oberlin 


Alumni Magazine, a person of uncommon talent, boundless 


energy, demonstrated professional experience and keen writing 


skills. 


Phil Tear '43 retires June 30, 1984, after 18 years of service 
to the College and the readers of this magazine. His replacement 


is being sought just as Oberlin enters an era when effective 


communication is the institution's highest priority. 


Oberlin’s publications have received national awards in the 


past. This vital position will go to a person whose creative tal- 
ents will assure an outstanding publication in the highly compet- 


itive period ahead. 


If you have information that will lead to the discovery of this 
person, or if you are willing to sign a confession that you are 
this person, write for more information to 
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Anne Altshuler and her husband, David Sul- 
man, MD, have twin sons, Jonathan Adam and 
Benjamin Nathan, born July 7, 1983. They join 
Joshua, 3, Aaron, 14, and Rachel, 154. They 
reside in Madison, Wis. 

Richard Candee was appointed acting director 
of Boston U.’s preservation studies program. He 
advises graduate students, teaches two courses 


Vice President for External Affairs 
Bosworth Hall 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


»~ Application deadline: April 1 


Starting date: July 1 4 | 


and administers grants and contracts with Massa- 
chusetts communities engaged in identification of 
cultural resources and preservation planning. He 
was previously adjunct associate professor in the 
American-New England studies program and was 
architectural historian in the research department 
at Old Sturbridge Village. 

Michael E. Dabney is dean of students at St. 
Louis High School in Honolulu. 
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i Ann Kozuch Fairbanks and her husband, Da- 
. vid, have adopted a girl, Kathryn Elisabeth, born 
Sept. 14, 1983. They reside in Houston, Tex. 

Thaisa Linnie Frank’s book of fiction, Desire! 
was published in 1982 by Kelsey St. Press ($4.75 ) 
and selected by both the National Library Journal 
and the San Francisco Review of Books for “Best 
Titles of 1982.” 

Nancy Mayo is doing medical social work with 
the Cayuga County Public Health Dept. She 
resides in Cato, N.Y. 

Elizabeth Mruk Stevens performed as piano 
soloist at the Kennedy Center for the Performing 
Arts for the Ballet National de Marseille. 

Betsy Pitcher Rieke is deputy counsel for the 
Arizona Dept. of Water Resources. 


ee 


Alumni children 


rangements and the program was videotaped by 
the BBC and aired in England and the U.S. He 
also works asan independent rec- 
ord produger through his own 
corporation which he founded in 
1980, Mystro Inc. He is also active 
in producing television and radio 


Susan D. Boardman is assistant professor of 
music (voice) at U. Miami in Florida. She received 


DONALD JEFFERY KENNETH 
ANDERSON III AUERBACH BAER 
Sally (Manson) 63 Jerold '57 Daniel ’53 


Pictured are 60 of the 64 new stu- 
dents who are children and/or 
grandchildren of Oberlin alumni. 
The four students not pictured 
-are William Haldeman, grand- 
son of Alberta Wilson MacGre- 
gor °31; Carolyn Marquardt, a 
granddaughter of Charles Mar- 
quardt °32 who died in 1965; 
Charles Robinson Newcomb, 
son of Anthony ’57 and Mariette 
(Hiu °58), grandson of Carolyn 
(Jones ’23) and Robinson New- 
comb °24, great-grandson of 
Ozro Robinson Newcomb ’95 
who died in 1943 and brother of 
Hana °80, Lani ’82 and Anna’84, 
and Edward Goldstein, son of Lt. 
Arnold Goldstein 58 USN (MC) 
who died in 1964 aboard a Navy 
jet that crashed in the Mediterra- 


In June Joel Millikan joined Durham Life Insu- 
rance Co., in Raleigh, as senior vice president, 
securities, after 11 years with Travelers in Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

John C. Wheeler was awarded a Guggenheim 
Fellowship from the John Simon Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation to pursue studies of poly- 
merization as a critical phenomenon. John, who is 
professor of chemistry at U. California, San 
Diego, and his wife, Loie (Zimmerman) and their 
son, Robert, 15, are spending the 1983-84 aca- 
demic year in France where John is working with 
Pierre Pfeuty of the Universite de Paris-Sud at 
Orsay and with P.G. DeGennes at the College de 
France in Paris. 


CHRISTOPHER JANET BARKIN MELANIE 
BARKER Alan ’58 and BERNHARDT 
Rodney 64 and Corinne Donald and Carol 
Elizabeth (Hines) (Isaac) 60 (Hunter) ’57 
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nean while taking off from the MATTHEW JOSHUA WILLIAM CLEMENT JAMES JONATHAN 
USS Franklin D. Roosevelt. BERNSTEIN BOVERMAN BRITTINGHAM BROOKS CARPENTER CLARK 
Another newcomer, Jeffrey Merton 43 Susan (Randolph) Smith & Marjorie Bruce '58 Stanley '58 David 58 and 
Dring, is the stepson of Bruce 52 (Wood) 60 Ricarda (Kohn) 54 
Ross ’68 who is a stepson of 
Frances Jenney Ross 737. 
Joel Sherzer’s book Kuna Way of Speaking: An _ the DMA from the Cincinnati College-Conserva- 1962 


Ethnographic Perspective, was published by U. 
Texas Press in August 1983. 

Greg Steinke is director of the U. Idaho School 
of Music. He also teaches oboe and plays ina wind 
quintet. 

Carole Walker Harper and Michael Prentiss 
were married Aug. 27 in Ontario, Calif. Nancy 
Smith Hughes was best woman. 

Elly Wolf Zabb is the math specialist at the 
Ethical Culture School in Manhattan. Her daugh- 
ters, Amy and Dara, are 10'4 and 744, respectively. 


1963 


Robert “Bo” Ayars Jr., musical director for 
Liberace since 1973, conducted Liberace and the 
London Philharmonic in four performances at 
Wembley Conference Centre this past May. The 
86-piece orchestra performed his symphonic ar- 
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tory of Music. 

In 1982 Karen Dakin’s monograph La evolu- 
cidn fonoldgica del nahuatl was published by the 
University Nacional Aut6noma de México, where 
she has been a research associate for the past six 
years. Her husband, Sergio Calderén, was guest 
star in the first A-Team television pilot and just 
finished his part as a killer in John Huston’s 
Under the Volcano. They have two children, 
Patrick Emiliano, 4, and Johanna, born May 3, 
1983. 

Susan Darby Grilli is secretary of the Suzuki 
Association of the Americas, director of its pre- 
school and editor of the pre-school column in its 
journal. She resides in Grand View, N.Y. 

After taking accounting courses over the past 
few years, Barb Joslyn TerLouw passed the CPA 
exam last May and is now doing part-time work 
with a local CPA firm. She and her husband, Jim 
and sons, Danny, 1244, Stevie, 10, and Benjy, 7/4, 
reside in Grand Junction, Colo. 


Ruth Ann Hanlin Hager opened her own chi- 
ropractic office in Kalispell, Mont., on Jan. 2. 

Virginia Jones and Joseph Marotta were mar- 
ried Jan. 8, 1983. 

After taking a one-year certificate course, 
Teaching English asa Foreign Language, Roberta 
Kaesemeyer Brown is teaching adult classes at the 
American Embassy in Paris. Phil continues his 
job as the press attaché. Sarah is a senior at West- 
town and Chris is leaving the French Lycee and 
going to the American School of Paris. 

Cynthia L. Thompson is completing her PhD 
dissertation in the area of optimal organizational 
support for computing at U. California, Santa 
Barbara. 

Marianna Wilde Carney received the MS in 
social administration from CWRU in May 1983. 
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Lynn Bonfield and Kate Raphael ’80 slept one 
cot apart at the Alameda County Jail when they 
were arrested June 20, 1983, as part of the Liver- 
more Laboratory blockaders. Kate works for the 
AFS in San Francisco and Lynn is an archival 
consultant working in libraries, historical socie- 
ties and museums across the country. Both have 
been active in the anti-nuclear movement in the 
Bay Area. 

Roger and Jane (Burrows) Buffett’s twelve year 
old daughter Vera, died Sept. 17, 1983. 

Ruth Diefenderfer Wilson received the MM in 
vocal pedagogy and performance from U. Colo- 
rado in August. 


is now a member of the board of trustees of the 
American Academy of Dramatic Arts. 

Webster Van Winkle Jr. was elected a fellow of 
the American Assn. for the Advancement of 
Science. He is a group leader in the aquatic ecol- 
ogy section of Oak Ridge National Laboratory. 
He specializes in the studies of fish populations 
and ecosystem dynamics and modeling. 

Leonard H. West was elected Pennsylvania 
State democratic committee person from the sev- 
enth senatorial district. 
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Barbara Bergfald Hershey is working part time 
as a pediatrician for San Mateo Co. Dept. of 
Health. She is also active with San Francisco 
chamber ensembles and gives cello sonata recitals 


Carol Leonard Pierpont teaches vocal music in 
the elementary school in Bath, N.Y. She also gives 
private lessons and plays at church, weddings and 
recitals. 

Steven R. Mostow is assistant chief of medicine 
at Rose Medical Center in Denver. 

Marge Risser Gerlach has become director of 
development for the Cleveland Institute of Art. 

As of Jan. |, James E. Meeks, dean of the Ohio 
State U. College of Law, is back to work full time, 
after being critically injured last fall in an auto- 
mobile accident. His wife had been driving the 
family van and lost control when the boat they 
were hauling went off the road. The van over- 
turned, throwing the two of them from the vehicle. 
Mrs. Meeks had several broken bones and Mr. 
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Helen Harger Truesdale is a legal secretary for 
LaPann, Reardon, FitzGerald & Firth in Glens 
Falls, N.Y. 

Holly Hecht Ebel’s book Christmas in the Air: 
A New Fashioned Book For An Old Fashioned 
Christmas (HollyDay Books, 130 Ashley Rd., 
Hopkins, MN 55343. $8.50, postpaid) has gone 
into a second printing. It was one of the top selling 
holiday book offerings in the upper midwest in 
1982. She has been leading workshops around the 
area from women’s groups and churches to college 
classrooms on “Christmas: A Blessing or a Bur- 
den?: Preparing the Christian Family for the 
Holidays.” 

Richard Pollick was promoted to director of 
marketing, consumer products, in the outdoor 
power division of the Toro Company. He most 
recently held the position of senior marketing 
manager. 

Jolyon F. Stern and producer Welle Wigert, 
five-time Tony winner (Nicholas Nickleby, Ama- 
deus, Elephant Man, et al.), were married. Jolyon 


58 


55 (dec.); Walter 
& Mary (Shelton) 
Chappell 26 


frequently. Her 16-year old daughter plays cello 
with the Palo Alto Chamber Orchestra. 

Alfred Charley is a systems engineer for IBM at 
the N.Y. Banking branch office. 

Marcia Downhour Worcester is an elementary 
music teacher and organist at St. James Episcopal 
Church and Day School in Ormond Beach, Fla. 

Sheila Frazer Cassels is an assistant librarian 
for the Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, 
N.J. 

Howard Fullerton Jr. gave a talk ata NATO 
program on “Aging and Technological Advances” 
in August at USC. The paper will be published ina 
book. He also gave a talk at a symposium spon- 
sored by Carnegie Corp.,and Manpower Demon- 
stration Research Corp., entitled “The Aging 
Workforce: Intergenerational Issues.” 

Deborah Hayes published an article “Classi- 
cism ala Mode: Late-Eighteenth-Century Women 
Composers and Their Music” in American Women 
Composers News Forum. 

Barbara C. Johnson is an anthropology instruc- 
tor at Keene (N.H.) State College. 


Meeks had injuries of the lungs and liver. Their 
children, Kathryn, 9, and Jeffrey, 7, were un- 
injured. 

Patricia Williamson Masterson is back teach- 
ing part time elementary school music in Lebanon, 
N.J., after 11 years in “retirement.” 

Peter D. Yannet and his wife own two Midas 
Muffler shops in Beaumont, Tex. Their daughter 
Angela is a sophomore at U. North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill and Lisa, 14, is in the eighth grade. 
Address: 2045 Fang Circle, Beaumont, TX 77706. 
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Barbara Brauer is a research scientist and 
assistant professor of mental health and deafness 
research at Gallaudet College. 

Ben Greenebaum, associate dean of faculty and 
professor of physics, is acting vice chancellor/- 
dean of faculty at U. Wisconsin, Parkside, 1983-84. 

Bernice Holley Willis is deputy director of the 
Southeastern Regional Council for Educational 
Improvement, Research Triangle Park, N.C. 
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Prudence Jones Hall received the PhD in plant 
physiology from Michigan State U. She and 
Richard are spending the year at the Australian 
National University, where she is doing postdoc- 
toral work and he is on sabbatical. 

After a sabbatical year Sally McConnell-Ginet 
has returned to Cornell as associate professor of 
linguistics and director of Women’s Studies. 

After 23 years of teaching elementary and jun- 
ior high band and orchestra, Catherine Pierce 
Brelsford is teaching junior high mathematics in 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

George Rosenstein was appointed to chair the 
department of mathematics and astronomy at 
Franklin and Marshall College for a three-year 
term. Harriet (McGovran) is mathematics teacher 
and chairs that department at Lancaster Country 
Day School. 


Grace McDonald Feagler and Walter Baker 56 
were married Sept. 17 in Bowling Green, Ohio. 
She teaches violin in creative arts at BGSU. 

Don Van Houten, professor of sociology, was 
appointed associate dean for academic personne] 
at U. Oregon. A faculty member since 1968, he 
was head of the sociology department from 1975 
to 1978 and has been a member of the deans 


advisory committee and the faculty personnel 
committee. 
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Francis Borkowski is executive vice president 
and provost at U. South Carolina. 
James L. Compere was named director of poli- 
cyowner services at Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., Milwaukee, in October and a 


delphia and leading holistic health classes in Wil- 
mington. Daughter Marianne is at Dickinson Col- 
lege and Debbie isa seniorat Wilmington Friends 
School. 

Roberta Scheff Wexler is director of public 
information for Direct Marketing Assn., in NYC, 

John S. Williams is general attorney for Nassau 
Recycle Corp., a Western Electric subsidiary, in 
Columbia, S.C. 
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Wesley K. Brown is vice president of SIGINT 
Programs at HRB-Singer Inc. He resides in State 
College, Pa. 

Ann Fuller Brandon and her husband, David, 
bought the home of Nate and Frances (Leonard) 
Fawcett, both 69, in Delmar, N.Y. 
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1958 month later was named vice president of that div- Emily Hall Phillips isa math resource teacher at 


Hanna Bergmann Weston graduated from U. 
Iowa Law School in December. 

Charlotte Empie Hed quit her job to work 
toward becoming an occupational therapist. She 
is currently in her junior year at the College of St. 
Catherine in St. Paul. 

Pianist Nancy Garniez and Joseph Rutkowski, 
clarinet, founding members of Alaria Chamber 
Ensemble, gave a recital on Nov. 2 at the Mannes 
College of Music. 

Peter Gum, senior programmer in the central 
systems architecture department at IBM in Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y., had a paper published in the 
November 1983 issue of the “IBM Journal of 
Research and Development.” It was entitled “Sys- 
tem/370 Extended Architecture: Facilities for 
Virtual Machines.” 

After 22 years of law practice in Morristown, 
N.J., Garret Hobart IV moved to S. Royalton, 
Vt., where he and his wife, Nancy, are now operat- 
ing a 20-acre sheep, poultry and vegetable farm. 
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ision. He joined the company in 1958, and was 
promoted to executive officer in 1977. 

Larry and Marlene “Tex” (Haynie) Davis moved 
after 25 years in the Cleveland area, to Baton 
Rouge, La., where Larry is general manager of 
Goudchaux Inc., a department store. Marlene is 
teaching high school English at Trafton Academy. 
Son Steven graduates this spring from Oberlin 
and son Robert is a freshman at Ohio Wesleyan. 
New address: 15929 Antietam Ave., Baton Rouge, 
LA 70816. 

Marybeth Hospador Bridegam is program co- 
ordinator for Scandinavian Seminar. She resides 
in Amherst, Mass. 

Richard Knowles is plant manager at E.I. 
DuPont, Niagara Falls. 

Suzanne Lilly Ferrall is a self-employed piano 
teacher and accompanist. 

Barbara Rusch Szanto is teaching movement 
and stress reduction at Albert Einstein in Phila- 


the Rhinebeck (N.Y.) Country School. She works 
with emotionally disturbed high school students. 

Jean Harris and Robert Naparsteck were mar- 
ried Aug. 27. 

Nancy “Mickie” Nelson Stetson went back to 
teaching French at Fallsburg C.S. in the Catskills, 
after seven years in the business world. 

Jan Phillips Smith is teaching primary grades in 
Pittsford, N.Y. She is also a board member of the 
Pittsford Theatrical Group and a member of the 
cast of Music Man. Her son, Bob, is in his second 
year of college. 

Burns H. Weston is the Bessie Dutton Murray 
Distinguished Professor of Law at U. Iowa and 
the author of Nuclear Weapons Versus Interna- 
tional Law: A Contextual Reassessment and the 
editor Toward Nuclear Disarmament and Global 
Security: A Search for Alternatives (BOOKS). 
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After having completed the DM in orchestral 
conducting at Indiana U., in May, Richard A. 
Fiske is now coordinator of basic musicianship at 
the North Carolina School of the Arts. 

Ken Goodrich has become vice president for 
academic affairs at Linfield College in McMinn- 
ville, Ore. 

Polly Joan (formerly Polly Griswold) has re- 
cently published The LIVING Alternative, a 
handbook for dealing with depressed and suicidal 
teenagers. The book is being used across the coun- 
try in school systems and mental health centers. 

Vivian Hanford Davis is the administrator for 
the New Age Hospice in Houston. The center 
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Gretel Chapman expects to complete the MLS 


in March. 

Edward S. Friedrichs, MD, is chief of medicine 
at St. Luke’s Hospital in Milwaukee. He practices 
internal medicine and psychosomatics. His eldest 
daughter, Leslie, is with Harris Corp., in Ft. 
Lauderdale and middle daughter, Kristen, is at St. 
Olaf College. 

Alice Galvani has retired from her work with 
the American Red Cross and resides in Denver. 

Bette Leddy McDevitt, a partner at North City 
Travel Agency in New Castle, Pa., was touring 
Russia with a party of 100 when a man with a 
shortwave radio told her about a BBC report of 
the Sept. | shooting down of the Korean Airlines 
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Vincent Hart’s mother, Ruth Raine Hart ’22, 
died Dec. 9. His daughter, Janet ’82, and her 
husband, Timothy Bean ’81, have a son, Stephen 
Gregory Bean, born Aug. 30. They also live in 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Thomas Lee Hayes and Linda D. Huddle were 
married Oct. 18. 

Peg Miner Morton is a “linkage counselor” 
working in a rural comprehensive health center. 
She resides in Carbondale, IIl. 

Michael Sperber is a psychiatrist the the Thor- 
eau Community at Metropolitan State Hospital. 
He resides in Newtonville, Mass. 
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provides home care for terminally ill patients and 
their families. An inpatient unit in St. Anthony 
Center is expected to open this year. 

Judy Isquith Foster is “alive and cooking” in 
Berkeley. She has a small catering business, “A 
Movable Feast,” and currently manages a Juice 
Bar. She continues to live ina communal setting at 
2925 Ashby Ave., Berkeley, CA 94705 and remains 
active in anti-nuclear work. 

Louis Malucci is a retired lieutenant colonel 
from the USAF Reserves after 28 years of active 
and reserve service. 

John T. Roberts, associate professor of Hindi 
and Sanskrit and chairman of the department of 
Oriental languages at U. Virginia, has been ap- 
pointed to the national Fulbright-Hays award 
selection committee through 1987 for the South 
Asia area. 

Richard Seaman, former associate vice presi- 
dent and director of development at Brown, has 
become vice president for development and alumni 
affairs at Skidmore. 
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jet. A female Russian guide said she would get a 
newspaper the next day, but she never spoke 
about the incident again. When they arrived in 
Vienna Sept. 15, they got their first news of what 
the free world was saying about it. 

Stephen Ostrow was named chief of the prints 
and photographs division at the Library of Con- 
gress, effective June 1984. He currently holds the 
position of executive director of the Portland 
(Ore.) Art Assn. 

Stephen Sears is the author of Landscape 
Turned Red (Ticknor & Fields), an account of the 
Battle of Antietam. It was a Book-of-the-Month 
selection this past fall. 

Li (Somogy) Clark continues as children’s 
librarian at the Bronxville Public Library and 
works part time doing bibliographic work for the 
Children’s Services of the Westchester Library 
system. She is also teaching a course in children’s 
literature at Concordia College. She and Ed Stark 
*53, were divorced. 
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1952 


Ruthli Amsler Kemmerer and her two daugh- 
ters went on a nine-week backpacking trip of the 
four main islands of Japan. The visited the cam- 
pus of the American School in Chofu-shi, where 
she taught music in the ’50s and talked with Ray 
Downs °54, headmaster. 

Jane Dewey Heald is executive secretary of the 
National Support Center for Families of the 
Aging and co-author of the books Help for Fami- 
lies of the Aging: A Small-group Seminar and 
Help for Families of the Aging: Leaders’ Manual. 

David Gibbons, former dean of educational 
services at Denison, is now a senior admissions 
officer at Princeton. Betty (Baldwin °53) is a pas- 
tor of a church in New Jersey. 

David Kreger was appointed administrator of 
the Southwest Detroit Hospital. Most recently he 
was administrator of the Comprehensive Cancer 
Center of Metropolitan Detroit and of the medi- 
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David Zinman ’58 (shown at Com- 
mencement 1983 where he received the 
honorary MusD) has been appointed 
director designate of the Baltimore 
Symphony Orcestra for the 1984-85 
season. He will become music director 
in the 1985-86 season, replacing Sergiu 
Comissiona who will become music 
director of the Houston Symphony. 
Zinman is the Baltimore Symphony's 
principal guest conductor for 1983-84 
and will continue as music director of 
the Rochester Philharmonic through 
1984-85. 


cal services division of the Michigan Cancer 
Foundation. This new appointment brings the 
total to 30 years of hospital and medical adminis- 
trative experience in David’s career. 

Stuart McLean has taken a research leave for 
1983-84 and is spending it at the Center for Faith 
Development, Emory U., and at Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

In July 1982, William B. Ray returned to the 
Peabody Conservatory as a member of the voice 
faculty, after 25 years of residing and performing 
in Europe. 

Judith Richardson Meisner is serving a second 
term of office as president of the board of direc- 
tors of Neighborly Senior Services, a large non- 
profit agency, serving over 6,000 elderly and/or 
handicapped persons each day. She resides in 
Treasure Island, Fla. 
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F. David Fisher is an assistant professor in the 
psychiatry department and assistant director of 
consultation-liaison at Yale School of Medicine. 

John Mack, professor of psychiatry at Har- 
vard, was one of two main investigators of the 
American Psychiatric Assn. Task force studying 
the effects of nuclear war threat on children. In 
July, he and two other psychiatrists traveled to the 
USSR to learn what Soviet children are thinking 
about nuclear weapons and nuclear war. They 
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visited two camps, “Gagarin,” near Moscow, and 
“Orlyonok” on the Black Sea, conducting 50 
videotaped interviews of Soviet girls and boys, 
ages 10 to 15 and administering questionnaires to 
nearly 300 additional children. Permission to 
interview and film Soviet children became possi- 
ble because of the creation of International Physi- 
cians for the Prevention of Nuclear War, an 
organization which includes 30 countries and 
60,000 physicians worldwide. The invitation from 
the State Ministry of Television and Radio was 
arranged by Evgeny Chazov, the Soviet cO-presi- 
dent of IPPNW. Inanarticle written by Dr. Mack 
for the Willimantic, Conn., Chronicle and dis- 


Eileen Tate Cline 56 has become dean of 
the Conservatory of Music of the Peabody 
Institute of Johns Hopkins University. She 
was associate dean in 1982-83 and Robert 
Pierce, Peabody director, said she was the 
“obvious choice” as dean because she 
“served so ably ... and is so widely 
respected at Peabody as a very articulate 
and capable person.” She is an alumni- 
elected trustee of Oberlin and has twice 
been elected to the alumni board at 
Oberlin. 


tributed by UPI, he reported that Soviet children, 
like American young people, are frightened about 
the nuclear threat and have been taught that there 
can be no meaningful survival after a nuclear war. 
His team also learned that “it is possible to build 
upon trustful personal relationships between Am- 
erican and Soviet colleagues outside the political 
sphere to overcome stereotyping and to counter 
the effects of misinformation.” 

Robert M. Mack is still successfully battling 
lung cancer, doing some vascular surgery and 
serving as chief of the medical staff at Swedish 
Hospital in Seattle. . 

Henrietta Oates Richards purchased a tutoring 
agency in January 1983. She resides in Burlin- 


game, Calif. 
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Robert J. Conover received a “Citation Classic’ 
recognition for his paper “Oceanography of Long 
Island Sound, 1952-54,” which has been cited in 


, 


over 140 publications since 1961, making it the 
most cited paper published in the Science Citation 
Index journal. 

Jacqueline Ferrell Sutton and her husband, 
Charles, retired from education in June 1983. 
They are working on travel plans and enjoying 
their three grandchildren. Jacqueline is also busy 
composing children’s musicals. 

Stanley M. Fisher received the Federal Bar 
Association’s award for outstanding distinguished 
service to the legal profession and the Federal Bar 
Assn. He was also recently elected second vice 
president of the organization. In addition, on Oct. 
20, he was appointed by Ohio Gov. Richard 
Celeste to the Ohio State Board of Uniform State 
Laws for a three-year term ending June 5, 1986. 
Mr. Fisher is a partner in the law firm Guren, 
Merritt, Feibel, Sogg & Cohen, Cleveland. 

Hope Griffith Luedeke took a trip to mainland 
China with the William Hall Chorale. They gave 
five concerts and were received in the Great Hall. 

W. Merle Hill is executive director of the Kan- 
sas Assn. of Community Colleges. 

In August, Dominic Intili, Indiana U. of Penn- 
sylvania music department faculty member, re- 
ceived a Distinguished Faculty Award for his 
superior quality of teaching from the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 

Robert and Shirley (Keene) Jaeger retired after 
almost 30 years in public school music education. 
They now have a toy and furniture making busi- 
ness and participate in area crafts fairs. They plan 
to sell their home in Hyde Park, N.Y., and build 
another in Seven Lakes, N.C. 

David L. Kaplan, MM, was woodwind coach at 
the 1983 World Orchestra of Jeunesses Musicales 
held in Spain during July and August. The 104- 
member orchestra representing 25 countries, per- 
formed works of Brahms, Ravel, Tschaikowsky, 
de Falla and Wagner at several locations in 
France and Spain. 


Richard A. Thompson °55, class president 
and pastor of Southminster Presbyterian 
Church, Glen Ellyn, Ill., appeared in his 
pulpit as John Frederic Oberlin one Sun- 
day last fall and preached a sermon using 
material from the late Emeritus Prof. John 
W. Kurtz's 1976 biography of Oberlin to 
highlight the Alsatian cleric’s remarkable 
ministry. 
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Photo above shows Vic Keiser '49 and 
Betty Detweiler ‘47 at a reception fol- 
lowing their wedding Nov. 18, 1983, in 
Walla Walla, Wash. Smaller photo of 
Vic and Betty was taken in Oberlin in 
1946. Prior to last May, when Vic 
called the alumni office to see if Ober- 
lin knew where Betty was, they had 
been out of touch for 32 years. What's 
more, the alumni office had lost track 
of Betty, whose name then was Heath, 
early in 1982. It had been many years 
since Oberlinians knew anything about 
Vic. Within 24 hours of his call to 
Oberlin, he traced Betty to St. Peters- 
burg Beach, Fla. After a month of 
exchanging letters, he flew to Florida 
and a whirlwind courtship resulted. 
Betty is a behavior education counse- 
lor fora Nutri/ System Weight Loss 
Center. Vic has been teaching math at 
Whitman College since 1966. 


After 32 years in social work, Marjorie Simons 
Gillespie retired to enjoy her home, lake cottage, 
travel and volunteer activities. 

John E. Williams has had to curtail his organ 
recital appearances because of severe arthritis. He 
is able to continue as organist of the Laurinburg 
(N.C.) Presbyterian Church, where he finished his 
25th year on Christmas day and his work as 
accounts payable for John F. McNair Inc., of 
Laurinburg. He continues his interest inand work 
with contemporary organ music by Scottish com- 
posers. He planned to premiere a song cycle for 
organ and tenor “Cup of Kindness” by the Glas- 
gow composer Janetta Gould, who has also com- 
posed the “Saltire Suite” on the life of St. Andrew. 

Mary Elizabeth Young was elected to member- 
ship in the American Antiquarian Society, a 
national research library of American History 
based in Worcester, Mass. A history professor at 
U. Rochester, she is an authority on 19th century 
American history. 
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Glenn Fulmer received a 25-year pin from the 
research division of W.R. Grace & Co. 

Dale McCutcheon Greene is associate pastor at 
the First Congregational Church of Greenwich, 
Conn. 

John Strong has moved to Westlake, Ohio (Box 
45333) and may be moving to Oberlin. He is a 
professional sales representative for J.P. Lippin- 
cott Co., the health professions publisher of 
Harper & Row Inc. 

After 30 years of public school teaching in 
Columbus, Ohio Robert Youtz retired and now 
devotes time to hobbies, travel and piano study. 


1948 


Joan Baxter retired from government service 
and reluctantly returned to Chapel Hill, N.C., 
from Bermuda, where she spent the last four 
years. 

Robert Chandler is a search analyst for the 
Foundation Center in NYC. 

Virginia Davis Hodge is director of patient 
scheduling and registration at the Children’s Hos- 
pital National Medical Center. She is also work- 
ing ona research project titled “Personality Traits 
Associated with Success in the Admitting De- 
partment.” Her four children made it through 
college and have or are working on their graduate 
degrees in fields from resource management, 
chemical engineering and organic chemistry to 
medieval English literature. She also has four 
grandchildren. 

Helen Lewis Cackener was elected recording 
secretary 1983-85 of the N.Y. State, Delta Kappa 
Gamma, International, an honorary society of 


outstanding women educators in nine countries. | 


This past July she and James °34 and Eone 
(Goodenough ’33) Harger studied at the Oxford/ 
Berkeley program at Worcester College, Oxford 
U. They all attended a production of The Mikado 
which was conducted by Edwin Coleman ’53, at 
the Apollo Theatre in Oxford. 

Bardarah McCandless was promoted to profes- 
sor of religion at Westminster College. 
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Mary E. Armstrong is teaching kindergarten at 
Bethesda’s Primary Day School, a national center 
for the phonovisual method of teaching reading. 

Ellen Llewellyn Shoun works at the reference 
desk in the branch county library system in Cold- 
water, Mich. 

Joan Nutten Snyder received a specialist degree 
in humanistic psychology and education from the 
Center for Humanistic Studies located in Detroit. 
She plans to pursue doctoral studies in humanistic 
and clinical psychology through Union Graduate 
School in Cincinnati. She and her husband, 
Robert M.., are affiliated with an outpatient psy- 
chiatric clinic and have a private psychotherapy 
practice. 

Oberlin roommates Shirley Rhea Collins, Bar- 
bara James Stonestrom *48 and Margaret Shively 
Lewis celebrated their many years of friendship 
with a combined 35th wedding anniversary at 
Barbara’s home this past August in West Chester, 
Pa, Peg’s husband, Phill 49, participated. 

Marian Solleder is president of the North 
Carolina Alliance for Health, Physical Education, 
Recreation and Dance. She continues as professor 
of health education and assistant dean at the 
School of HPERD, UNC at Greensboro. 

Margaret Waugh Maxfield received tenure as 
an associate professor of mathematics/ statistics 
at Louisiana Tech U. 
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Bob and Grace (Alexander) Drummond retired 
from public school music teaching in June. Daugh- 
ter Laura was married in July. In September Bob 
and Grace flew to Denver and Colorado Springs 
for a visit with Dick ’43 and Kay (Peck °44) 
Doherty. 

Constance L. Porter, daughter of Harry and 
Jeanne (Davis) Porter, was married Oct. 8 to Erik 
Durmer. She graduated from the Boston Institute 
of Art and he from Duke. He is currently enrolled 
in the graduate school of Antiock College, Keene, 
N.H. 

Donna Stoffel DeJarnatt is co-owner of the 
Broadway Art Gallery in Longview, Wash. 


1945 


Janet Monell Crooks and her husband, Ste- 
wart, live at 1132 N.E. Rio St., Jensen Beach, FL 
33457. 

Mary Lou Scarborough Beatman is president 
of the Dover League of Women Voters and is 
active in Quaker and peace activities. She resides 
in Felton, Del. 
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On Nov.9, 11, 12 and 13, Theodore Bloomfield 
conducted the Cleveland Opera in Mozart’s Don 
Giovanni at the Hanna Theater. Mr. Bloomfield 
remains active in his European associations with 
the Berlin Symphony and the Deutsche Oper Ber- 
lin and as guest conductor of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra of Flanders. This March he will con- 
duct a new Flanders Opera in Antwerp and 
Ghent. He has also made three recordings for 
Phonic Records, a Belgian firm. 

Gayle Choate Johnson had her paintings exhi- 
bited at the Olean(N.Y.) Public Library Gallery in 
December. 

Ruth Eaton Easter and Byron Whitney were 
married Aug. 20. He is a librarian at Clarkson 
College. She continues as executive director of the 
Potsdam (N.Y.) Chamber of Commerce. 

William B. Kurzban is on the faculty at the 
Cape Cod Conservatory. 

Enid Little Clarke retired as a pre-school music 
teacher but continues her job as assistant music 
director of the Virginia Beach United Methodist 
Church. She and her daughter and other members 
of the church choir traveled for nine days in 
southern Germany and Austria this past July, 
following in Luther’s footsteps and singing in four 
cathedrals in celebration of his birthday 500 years 
ago. 

In March 1983, Eileen Ort Rees received the 
Teaching Excellence Award from the East Texas 
State U. Chapter of the Texas Assn. of College 
Teachers. 

Robert Phelps is the editor of the highly 
acclaimed volume The Collected Stories of Colette 
(Farrar, Straus and Giroux, $19.95). The book 
contains a full novella, “Bella-Vista,” an early ver- 
sion of the novel Chéri, anecdotes and stories and 
monologues—one hundred of her works collected 
in these 605 pages. Mr. Phelps divides the book 
into “Early Stories,” “Backstage at the Music 
Hall,” “Varieties of Human Nature,” and “Love.” 
In the introduction, he states that the subjects of 
Colette’s stories are almost “secondary, never as 
interesting as Colette herself—tough, pagan, com- 
ic, lyrical—absorbed less by Valentine’s troubles 
with her current lover than by the sight of a wasp 
burrowing into a tart as Colette listens.” The book 
was reviewed by Andrew Holleran in the Nov. 7, 
1983, issue of New York. 
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Ten years of attempts to link students 
and alumni in various projects have 
proven that most alumni are pleased to 
assist students in any way they can. For 
the past three years, for example, there 
have been few complaints because the 
Office of Career Development and 
Placement has been authorized to use 
printouts containing the names and 
addresses of alumni living in urban 
areas to help students with job and 
career information and perhaps hous- 
ing leads. If you do not wish to have 
your name used in this manner, please 
write or call the Alumni Office, Bos- 
worth Hall, Oberlin, OH 44074, phone 
(216) 775-8692, so that your name can 
be removed from such lists. 


1943 Cluster reunion May 25-27 


After 26 years of teaching, Ruth Dial Talbert 
retired. 

Larry Funkhouser will receive the “honorary 
member” citation from the American Assn. of 
Petroleum Geologists at national AAPG conven- 
tion in May. 

On Aug. |, Alfred Halteman achieved emeritus 
status from San Jose State U., after 19 years of 
teaching. 

Martha Kissane Frye and Irving Traugot were 
married June 4. She is project leader of IBM 
Corporate Headquarters Information Systems. 
She resides in White Plains, N.Y. 

Jewel Stradford Lafontant left her position as 
president of the law firm of Lafontant, Wilkins, 
Jones & Ware, P.C., to become a partner in the 
114-lawyer firm of Vedder, Price, Kaufman & 
Kammholz. She practices corporate and labor law 
in the Chicago office. 


1942 


Marian Darnell Fuson and her husband, C. 
Nelson, are enjoying their new life as “The Resi- 
dents” of the Honolulu Friends Meeting House at 
the Friends Center. Address: 2426 Oahu Ave., 
Honolulu, HI 96822. 

Herbert Hansen retired Feb. 28, 1983. 

Betty Lou Moore Wilson retired Aug. 7 from 
Grace United Methodist Church, after 29 years. 

Kay Wear Draper taught English at the Jiao 
Tong University in Shanghai and the U. in Xiax, 
Qing Hua U., in Peking last fall. 


1941 


Bruce Curtis left the faculty at the U. Colorado, 
Boulder, and is now a consultant in subsurface 
geology and hydrology. 

Susan (Donberg) and Zeno Wicks are back in 
the States (1755 Telshor, Apt. 40, Las Cruces, NM 
88001) after three months in China and Taiwan. 
Zeno gave 50 daylong lectures on the mainland 
while Susan taught oral English for “much shorter 
periods.” They did a fair amount of sightseeing, 
crossed the Gobi by train and renewed their 
acquaintance with Prof. Tian Tong Shui ’31 at 
Lanzhou U. 
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Sue Doyle and retired USAF Col. Robert M. 
Perry were married July 14. 

Robert H. Herrick retired April | from Cleve- 
land Electric Illuminating Co., after 42 years in 
public relations and journalism with the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, TRW Inc., and CEI. 

June Karelson Goodman was named “woman 
of the month” in the August 1983 issue of Connect- 
icut Women. A feature article by Madeleine Con- 
way called her “one of the prime movers and doers 
of our state.” June chairs the Connecticut State 
Board of Education and has chaired the State Arts 
Commission (of which she is still a member). 

Vic Perkins retired from U. Maryland after 35 


years of teaching in the Dept. of Human Devel- 
opment. 
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After 34 years of teaching, O. Willard Bidwell 
plans to retire this spring as professor of soils at 
Kansas State U. ’ 

This past September, Dorothy Frair Little 
moved from Monument Valley, Utah to Greene- 
ville, Tenn. She retired after working in public 
schools for 16 years, deaning for nine years and 
being the hospital receptionist for almost four 
years. 

George Gray celebrated 40 years of “happily 
married togetherness” with Ida Mary Fox. He was 
promoted to chairman of the board of the Gray 
Printing Co., Fostoria, Ohio. 

Ruth Leiserson Sims is president of Greenwich 
Neighborhoods, a non-profit developer of mod- 
erate income housing. Since 1982 she has been 
director of the Regional Planning Assn. (N.Y.), 
and director of the Connecticut Environmental 
Mediation Center. 

Nelson Richards has been selling motorcoach 
tours on a part-time basis since October. He 
retired from consulting in June 1982. 

On July 1, retired USAF Lt. Col. Jarvis Strong 
Jr. retired from Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Baltimore. 

Elizabeth Wilson Nelson retired on July | asa 
medical social worker at a children’s rehabilita- 
tion center in St. Louis. She is now traveling and 
doing volunteer work. 
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Irvin Bushman retired on July | after 36 years 
as cantor and music director of Temple Emanu El 
in University Heights, Ohio. He continues to 
teach voice at the Cleveland Institute of Music, 
where he has been a member of the voice faculty 
since 1946. He is also actively involved with the 
National Assn. of Teacher of Singing. 

F. Russell Hoyt executive vice president of the 
American Assn. of Airport Executives, received 
the FAA Distinguished Service Award “in recog- 
nition of his dedicated contributions to the nation- 
al aviation system.” The award was made by 
former FAA administrator J. Lynn Helms, during 
AAAE’s 55th annual conference in Orlando in 
June. 

Wynona Leete Morse recovered from major 
heart surgery and is playing tennis again. She and 
her husband, Robert, live in Glastonbury, Conn., 
and now have eight grandchildren. 

Joseph Stella was re-elected to the board of 
trustees of the American Osteopathic Assn. 

Irene White Lavery’s husband, Charles J., died 
Sept. 29 after having a ruptured brain aneurism. 
She continues to live in Florida. 
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Margaret Hunsberger Walworth and Burton 
Schellenbach were married Aug. 20 at St. John in 
the Wilderness, Flat Rock, N.C. They reside in 
Hendersonville, N.C. 

Douglas Morrill was promoted to associate 
professor of economics at Centenary College of 
Louisiana. 

Leroy Peterson retired in June from Villanova 
U., where he was associate professor of physics. 

William T. Ray became chairman of Midwest 
National Bank in Indianapolis on July 1, after 
retiring as director of the Indiana Department of 
Financial Institutions. 

Esther Smith Bennett retired as headmistress of 
Harford Day School, Bel Air, Md., where she has 
worked for the past four years. ; 


——————— 


1937 
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Marian Bainbridge Crum’s husband, Walter 


V., died Aug. 24, after a heart attack. They had 
been married almost 44 years. 
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CORRECTION: William C. Ayres is alive and 
well and living in Tucson. We regret having listed 
him as deceased in reporting the death of his 
brother, Perry ’38 in the Autumn 1983 issue. 

After 37 years of teaching music at Humboldt 
State U., C. Leland Barlow retired on June 13. He 
and Merle Morton Smith were married March 21 : 
1982. They reside in Arcata, Calif. 

Elizabeth Glenn Thomas received the Senior 
Citizen Award from the Oberlin Community Ser- 
vice Council in March 1983. 


Class of '42 mini-reunion Aug. 10-1 at Sea 
Island, Ga. Standing: from left, Fausto 
Addessi, Jean Cooley, Mike Fisher, Paul 
Stephenson, Doug Cole. Seated: Andrew 
Delaney. Other classmates are urged to 
attend the third annual mini-reunion dur- 
ing the second week of August 1984. 
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OBERLIN 
CHAIRS 


Captain's Chair 


Rocker 


Excepr for deck chair, prices do nor include 
shipping charges, which vary frorn $25 to 
$55 and are collected on delivery. Chairs 
are shipped from Boone Industries Inc. 
704/264-7913 


Oberlin Alumni Association 
Bosworth Hall 
Oberlin, OH 44074 


For payment enclosed, ship the 
following: 


____ Captain's chair @ $95 
(cherry arms) 


____ Captain's chair @ $95 
(black arms) 


___ Rocker @ $85 


____ Deck chair @ $40 
(includes shipping) 


Circle color choices(s): 
Blue, red, green, yellow, 
brown, orange, black, or 
white. 
Make checks payable to Oberlin College. 
Name 
Telephone 
No. & Street 
City 


State 


Zip 
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1935 


What has become an annual mini-reunion in 
New Hampshire took place at the historic Han- 
cock Inn on Aug. 29. Those present were Jo 
Hamilton Van Meter, Barbara Cooley and hus- 
band Skip Lawrence, Jan Farwell and husband 
Brad Lamson, Doris Snodgrass and husband 
Paul Davis, Manny Chipman Beckwith, Dorothy 
Reavy Shibley and Phil Shuman. 

On Jan. 15 Dorothy Reavy Shibley gave a 
piano recital at the Club House of Vista del Lago, 
Stuart, Fla., to 140 residents and friends. She 
played selections from Chopin, Debussy, Bach, 
Schumann, Brahms, Rachmaninoff, Liszt, Mo- 
zart, Grieg and Durand. Classmates present were 
Marjorie Mapes Buxbaum (and husband David), 
Ruth Clark Lill (and husband Martin) and Phil 
Shuman. Dorothy’s brother, Jim Reavy and sis- 
ter, Eleanor Sikes, were also present, as well as 
Ruth Bolton Stoeckley 733. 

On July |, Elisabeth Trowbridge Meyer retired 
as secretary in the dean’s office at Illinois College, 
Jacksonville. 


1934 50th reunion May 25-27 


Virginia Barrick Hall was promoted to full pro- 
fessor at Ohio State on July |. She is head of the 
Pharmacy Library and professor of library ad- 
ministration. 

Francelia McWilliams Butler received the 1983 
Chandler Reward of Merit from the Lancaster 
(Mass.) Town Library. An international authority 
on children’s literature and an English professor 
at U. Connecticut, she is founder and editor-in- 
chief of the journal Children’s Literature and the 


author of the textbook Sharing Literature with _ 


Children (1973), a novel about child abuse, The 
Lucky Piece(Van Vactor/ Goodheart, Cambridge; 
February 1984), a two-volume work Masterworks 
of Children’s Literature, 1550-1739 (Stonehill/- 
Chelsea House, 1983) and co-author of Two 
Hundred Selected Film Classics for Children of 
All Ages (1983). With a $150,000 grant from the 
NEH, she founded the Institute of Children’s 
Literature held this past summer at U. Conn..The 
program was a series of lectures and workshops 
designed to introduce the study of children’s liter- 
ature into humanities programs at colleges and to 
strengthen existing programs. The institute’s 30 
participants, most of them English professors, 
were chosen from 100 applicants. 

Bill Swetland’s wife, Shirley, died Dec. 24 at 
their home in Branford, Conn., of a brain tumor. 
She was widely known as an actress at the Cleve- 
land Playhouse from 1943 to 1957 and performed 
in several off-Broadway productions. She taught 
speech for several years in Guilford, Conn., 
schools and she and Bill performed together at the 
Long Wharf Theater in New Haven. She was a 
graduate of Western Reserve U., and had a mas- 
ter’s in speech pathology from NYU. In addition 
to her husband, survivors include three sons, two 
stepsons, a sister and eight grandchildren. 


1933 


Allen T. Bonnell, the only president of Com- 
munity College of Philadelphia since it opened in 
September 1965, retired in August. Over 18 years 
he turned the college into the third largest degree- 
granting institution in the five-county Philadel- 
phia area and has raised the enrollment from zero 
to over 16,000 students. When the school was first 
opened they were located on four rented floors of 
a former department store. They are now ona $60 


million, 14-acre campus. Pres. Bonnell is serving 
as a consultant to the college for one year and 
plans to continue playing competitive tennis. 

For her 50th class reunion, Lillian Lefkofsky 
Freundlich presented the Conservatory with a 
$500 gift to be known as the Frank Shaw Memor- 
ial Prize to be awarded toa talented and deserving 
pianist. This was to pay tribute to Frank Shaw 
who was the director of the Conservatory in 1933 
and her piano teacher. In June, she gave three 
master classes for the New Orleans Institute for 
the Performing Arts, one session completely devo- 
ted to Brahms in honor of his 150th birthday. In 
October, she served as a judge for the “Young 
Artist’s Recital in New York” Piano Competition. 
William Wolfram, who won second prize in the 
Walter W. Naumburg Foundation International 
Piano Competition, has been studying with Mrs. 
Freundlich in NYC. 

Kenneth Storandt is a board member of a cor- 
poration to build and operate multi-purpose cen- 
ters for the elderly in Brevard County, Fla., home 
of the Kennedy Space Center. 


1931 


Bill Biel and Mary Jane Krebs were married 
July 9 following her retirement July | as associate 
dean of students at UCLA. Address: 5318 W. 57th 
St., Los Angeles, CA 90056. 

Gertrude Hickin Sigmon has had her fifth poem 
accepted for publication and she has received 
honorable mention certificates for two poems, 
“Joie de Vivre” and “Waste,” that will be pub- 
lished in anthologies early this year. She also has 
had letters published in the Roanoke Times and 
World News in which she says that it is a mistake 
for religion to try to be “scientific” and a disaster 
for evolutionists to try to destroy religion. 

Elizabeth Richards Roy and her husband, 
Chalmer, celebrated their SOth wedding anniver- 
say this past fall. 


1928 


William Ralph Butt, husband of Marjorie Beard 
Butt, died Oct. 16 after a brief illness, in Saginaw, 
Mich., where the family had lived since 1944. He 
was retired, after having been administrator of 
Saginaw Osteopathic Hospital for 35 years. In 
addition to his wife, he leaves two children and 
three grandchildren. 

Fletcher Chang moved to Chengdu, Szechuan 
Province to stay with his two sons at the Chengdu 
College of Physical Education and Sports. 

Emeline Ebert and her sister, Betty Baker, are 
living in Wilmington, Del., not far from nieces 
Martha Baker Sperry 7! and Mary C. Baker (69 
Hiram). 

W. Hoyt Logan had his third hip replacement 
operation on Oct. 28 at Johns Hopkins. At the end 
of November “Berry” and “Ooge” (Elizabeth Cur- 
tis °30) went down to Florida. 

Adria Moon Lantz and her husband, Ray- 
mond, celebrated their 50th wedding anniversary 
in May. 

Etha Moore Krula recovered from a serious 
illness last year and has since takena trip with her 
son and daughter-in-law to the Caribbean and 
Switzerland. She is busy with organand art clubs, 
painting and music in Sunnyvale, Calif. 


1927 


Mildred Martin Kerschner has a new music 
education curriculum center named for her at 
Baldwin-Wallace College, where she was founder 


and head of the music education department 
1927-36. 
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Minneapolis Star and Tribune photo 


Donald Wheeler '27 has been wheeling his 
handmade canoe down to Cedar Lake in 
Minneapolis once a week for the past ten 
years to take water samples as part of the 
Minnesota Pollution Control Agency’s 
citizen participation program. 


1926 


Karl Heiser left Maine in September and has 
now settled in Oberlin. 

Virginia White Croxton’s husband, Mark E., 
died Oct. 3, at age 82. He was part owner and 
manager of the T.P. White & Sons funeral home 
since 1941. Prior to that he was employed by Swift 
& Co., in Defiance, Ohio. He leaves his wife, 
whom he had been married to for 55 years, two 
sons, six grandchildren, two brothers and two 
sisters. 


1925 


Esther Balch Hauser left her home in Oak Park, 
Ill., to be near her daughter, Carol Stark and her 
family, in Minnetonka, Minn. 

Helen Eaton Roudebush isa resident and orga- 
nist of the S.E.M. Health Care Center in Milford, 
Ohio. 

Helen Schwind, wife of Harold Schwind, died 
Oct. 25, of a heart attack in Sun City Center, Fla. 


1924 


Polly Day, wife of Howard R. Day died Nov. 8, 
after a stroke. She was active in the church and at 
the Robinson Memorial Hospital in Ravenna, 
Ohio. She and her husband attended several Ober- 
lin class reunions together. 

Kurt Leidecker was named a distinguished citi- 
zen by the city council of Fredericksburg, Va., for 
his “contributions to cultural understanding be- 
tween peoples, his role in founding the Thomas 
Jefferson Institute for Religious Freedom and his 
dedicated concern to see that the monument 
memorializing the Virginia State for Religious 
Freedom be suitably displayed.” Mr. Leidecker 
was featured in the Sunday, March 6, 1983 edition 
of the Richmond Times-Dispatch. 
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Gertrude Wood Groff, 88, is almost totally 
immobile with osteoarthritis at the Rossmoor 
Convalescent Hospital in Walnut Creek, Calif. 
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The Rev. Robert B. Shaw and his wife, Dorothy, 
visited their son, Philip, in Edinburgh, Scotland, 
this past summer and traveled in England. 
Mary Genevieve Truran continues to teach 
piano at U. South Dakota, where she is professor 
emeritus. She received a distinguished service 


award from the university at its commencement in 
1981. 


1919 
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ClaraMae Clark Hoselton continues to live in 


St. Petersburg, Fla. She has a driver’s license until 
Jan. 10, 1987, and still rides her two-wheel bicycle 
when the weather permits. She was expecting her 
cousin, Wilson Clark ’21, to visit her this winter 
season. 


———————— eee 


1917 


When Revella Hughes was in her 60s she 
thought that just because of her age she should 
retire from performing on the organ. Twenty 
years later she reconsidered and decided to “strike 
out again” doing concerts inchurches and clubsin 
and around New York. Now, at age 88, she is still 
giving concerts, most recently at the Glades Cen- 
tral Community High School, in Palm Beach, 
Fla., playing an hour-long program from memory 
that includes everything from “Chopin in Swing” 
to “Begin the Beguine.” With retirement furthest 
from her mind she plans to go on playing as long 
as she can. 

Helen Ludwig Krauss resides ina nursing home 
in Delray Beach, Fla., near her sister, Wilma 
Anderson. 
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Edith Halliday Kingsley Simms had a one- 
woman art show at the Galeria de Alamo in 
November in Alamagordo, N.M. Since the death 
of her husband, Lacy Simms ’I5, in 1982, she has 
completed 23 paintings. 


et 
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Helen Brickett Sterns is a resident of the Crest- 
view Club Apts., a retirement unit for those reti- 
rees still able to care for themselves. It comprises a 
hospital, nursing home and retirement club and is 
located on the Ohio-Michigan boundary, near 
Toledo. 


1912 


On Nov. 20 friends and fellow alumni gathered 
at the home of Miriam (Waldron ’28) Smith in 
Nokomis, Fla., to honor Elmina Lucke, whc 
turned 94 years old on Dec. 6. At the reception she 
was recognized as the first woman accepted for 
doctoral study in the Dept. of International Law 
and Relations at Columbia. She was founder of 
the International Institute of the YWCA in Detroit 
and a teacher at the Lincoln School of Columbia’s 
Teachers College. She later founded the first 
graduate School of Social Work in Delhi, was a 
representative to the U.N. in Pakistan, was in- 
volved in establishing social work schools in 
Egypt and represented various non-governmental 
organizations at the U.N. and UNESCO. In 
“retirement” she continues to be active in many 
organizations and was honored in 1982 with the 
establishment of an International AAUW Fellow- 
ship and a Delhi School of Social Work student 
award, both in her name. This past year she was 
recognized by the Miami branch of the AAUW 
for her contributions in the field of women’s 
rights. 


Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Donors. 


with full tax protection. 


Name 


Address 


Income for Life with a Gift to Oberlin College 


Deferred Gifts Committee, Walter K. Bailey, Chairman 
Oberlin College, Bosworth Hall 


O Please send me your publication: A Guide for Oberlin 


O =laminterested in receiving information about a gift in trust 
in connection with my class reunion. 


M Tellme how to convert real estate to a lifetime of income 


State 
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1910 


Mark and Gertrude (Hocking, k, ’!1) Richards 
celebrated their 70th wedding anniversary on 
Aug. 16 at Frasier Meadows Manor, in Boulder, 
Colo., where they reside. When asked about their 
secret to marital longevity, Mark said “it is being 
in love, having a firm commitment and having a 
sense of humor.” Their son, Walter °37, lives in 
Estes Park; son Richard, in Ashville, N.C.; Nel- 
son, in Valencia, Pa.; daughter Barbara Fishel "41, 
in Freemont, Ohio; and daughter Ruth Cole °45, 
in Warren, Ohio. The Richards have 23 grand- 
children and 34 great-grandchildren. 


1906 


On Dec. 20, 1983, Fred B. Harrington became 
100 years old. He and his wife, Ruby, had birth- 
days that were two days apart. Because of this 
chronological coincidence they had always cele- 
brated their birthdays together on the one day 
between so that Dec. 21 became for them their 
official birthday on their own special calendar. It 
was on that day in 1982 that his wife died after 
suffering a stroke. She would have been 92 years 
old the following day. This year Mr. Harrington 
decided not to have a formal birthday celebration 
and instead, let the “memory of his wife suffice for 
this purpose.” They had been married 73 years. 


GST 


Raymond H. Giffin "42 BD, is a semi-retired 


minister, now serving as interim minister of the 
United Church of Big Rapids, Mich. 

Maxie A. Gordon °37 BD, a retired faculty 
member at Benedict College, is still doing some 
public relations work and pastoring in the Colum- 
bia, S.C., area. 

James B. Heininger °53 BD, is pastor of Old- 
town-Union Methodist Charge in Xenia, Ohio. 

Tunnie Martin 49 BD and his wife, Eloise, and 
children Seema and John Paul, left Delhi, India, 
on June I! toreturnto their home in Ithaca, N.Y. 
They have been working as missionaries for the 
United Methodist Church in India for almost 34 
years. 

Jack Schwarz '54 BD, resigned on Nov. 16 as 
pastor of Greenmont-Oak Park Community 
Church in Kettering, Ohio, where he served for 12 
years, to become the chaplain of Hospice of Day- 
ton Inc. 

The Rev. Luren J. Strait °46 BD, retired and is 
now working part time as an associate pastor for 
the West Michigan United Methodist Conference 
at the Greenville (Mich.) United Methodist 
Church. 

Charies Whitman ’32 STM, isin his |2th‘year as 
parish minister at Riverside Church in Columbus, 
Ohio. His greatest achievement, however, was 
winning the Joe Meriam golf trophy four times. 
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Losses 
in the 


Oberlin 
family | 


Karla J. Kinney, Dec. 14, 1983, in Oberlin, of 
cancer. She was aged 35 and was owner and oper- 
ator, with her husband, Michael, of the Press of 
the Times, where the Oberlin Review is printed. 

She was born in Elyria but lived in Oberlin all 
her life. She was married in 1972. In addition to 
her husband, survivors are sons Jon and Seanand 
her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Dupler. 


Robert P. McFarland, MD, Nov. 12, 1983, at the 
Cleveland Clinic, of cancer. He had been in gen- 
eral and family practice at the Oberlin Clinic since 
1963 and was volunteer physician for high school 
athletic teams in Oberlin and other towns in 
Lorain County and had also been physician for 
Oberlin College students and teams. 

Dr. McFarland was born in Newcomerstown, 
Ohio, April 1, 1927. After service in the Navy in 
WWII, he graduated in 1950 from Ohio Wesleyan 
where he starred in football. Before entering 
Western Reserve Medical School in 1959, he had a 
31-2-1 record in four seasons as football coach at 
Olentangy High School, near Columbus, Ohio. 


He leaves his wife, fourchildren, his mother and | 


a brother. 


Emeritus faculty 


John W. Kurtz, Feb. 2 at his home in Oberlin of’ 


heart failure. He retired in 1973 after teaching 
German for 41 academic years and since then had 
published a biography of John Frederic Oberlin, 
won the 1977 Alumni Award and he and his wife, 
Edith, had conducted annual tours of Germany 
and other areas in Central Europe. 

The Kurtzes were, in fact, planning a tour to 
Northern Germany, East Germany and Berlin 
(east and west) for Sept. 18-Oct. 6 that was to be 
advertised in this issue of the OA M. It would have 
been their sixth. Mr. Kurtz seemed to be fully 
recovered from heart trouble that caused him to 
be hospitalized early in January. 

Mr. Kurtz was born in Earlville, Ill., Nov. 17, 
1906. He received the AB in 1927 after studies at 
Wartburg College and the University of Iowa. He 


received the AM in 1929 and the PhD in 1932 - 


from Illinois. He also studied at the University of 
Munich. 

After joining the Oberlin faculty as instructor in 
1932 he was promoted to assistant professor in 
1939, associate professor in 1947 and professor in 
1954. He chaired the department of German and 
Russian 1956-70. 

It was Prof. Kurtz’s idea to approach the Max 
Kade Foundation in New York for financial sup- 
port of the department’s programs and he per- 
suaded the foundation to make a series of very 
substantial contributions to the German section 
of the department and to the college in general. 
Specific gifts of the Kade Foundation include the 
Kade German House, the German writer-in- 
residence program, funds for the purchase of 
books and other educational “tools” for students 
of German, funds for invitations of prominent 


guests representing German culture to the cam- 
pus, and the collection of Old Master prints 
including Diirer and 19th and 20th century paint- 
ings at the Allen Art Museum. 

Mr. Kurtz directed the first Oberlin German 
summer session to Vienna in 1959 and again in 
1961, 1963 and 1965. In 1960 he was a guest of the 


‘ministry of foreign affairs of the Federal Republic 


of Germany on a four-week study tour of Ger- 
many. In 1966 he was awarded the Officers’ Cross 
in the Order of Merit of the Federal Republic for . 
“outstanding service in the manifold fields of 
German American cultural relations.” 

_ Dr. Kurtz was twice granted leave of absence 
from Oberlin to accept appointments to U.S. 
government positions. In 1945, just before and 
after the end of World War II, he was research 
chief of a field detachment of the U.S. Army’s 
strategic bombing survey in Germany. This survey 
was set up at the Yalta summit meeting of the 
allied powers and its purpose was to determine the 
effectiveness of strategic bombing. Kurtz later 
said the survey found that bombardment had little 
effect on the length of the war and that the Ger- 
man defeat was in the.field. 

From 1948 to 1950 he was an employee of the 
State Department and stationed in Munich as 
university denazification officer in the office of the 
high commissioner for Germany. Some of the 
Germans felt the judgments and criteria for dis- 
missing university employees were too severe, but 
mostly there was good cooperation with the uni- 
versities in Bavaria, Kurtz found. 
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Prof. Kurtz was a very active and respected 
participant in the governance system at Oberlin. 
One profesor who was seconding his nomination 
for the Alumni Award called him “a highly con- 
scientious, efficient, punctillious and dedicated 
departmental chairman; a dignified but at the 
same time amiable administrator par excellence.” 

He was an educationally oriented scholar and 
he published Drei Novellen (1949) and Deutsche 
Meisternovellen (1936), both Prentice-Hall. He 
collaborated with an Oberlin colleague, Heinz 
Politzer, now deceased, in the writing of a text- 
book on the teaching and learning of elementary 
German. It was titled German One and privately 
published in 1956. 

His book, John Frederic Oberlin, was the first 
comprehensive English biography of the man for 
whom the colony was named. Mr. Kurtz made a 
concentrated study of the Alsatian pastor’s his- 
tory during sabbatical leaves and he devoted 
much of his time following his retirement toward 
the writing and publishing of the book. He 
became interested in writing about Oberlin in 
1956 ona sabbatical leave. He began his research 
while on leave in 1963-64. He worked on the 
manuscript while on leave in California during the 
second semester of 1970-71 and then spent the 
summer of 1971 continuing his research in Lon- 
don, Strasbourg and in Freiburg and Darmstadt, 
Germany. 

In 1953-56 Mr. Kurtz was a member of the 
Oberlin Board of Education, serving as vice presi- 
dent 1954-55 and president 1955-56. In 1978 he 
was president of the Friends of the Oberlin Public 
Library. 

In addition to Mrs. Kurtz, whom he married on 
New Year’s Day in 1932, Mr. Kurtz leaves sons 
Karl ’67, David, Eric and Robert, nine grand- 
children and his sister, Margaret, of Oberlin. 
Memorial services were held Feb. 5 at the First 
Church in Oberlin. 


Former staff 


Reva Whitney Hange, Sept. 13 at her home in 
Lorain, after a short illness. She was secretary to 
the superintendent of Allen Memorial Hospital 
for 21 years beginning her association with the 
College in the fall of 1930. 

Born in Elyria, April 30, 1897, she was the 
daughter of William Whitney, former sheriff of 
Lorain County. For ten years she was a service 
rep. for the Elyria Telephone Co. She was a 
member of St. Anthony of Padua Catholic Church 
in Lorain. 

She leaves two children and two stepdaughters, 
21 grandchildren and 12 great-grandchildren. 
Married four times, her most recent husband, 
Thomas Hange, died in 1976. 


J. Franklin (Pete) Wight, Sept. 23 in Skaneateles, 
N.Y., after a long illness. He worked for Oberlin 
College for 18 years, first as an assistant in the 
Office of the Superintendent of Buildings and 
Grounds and later as purchasing agent and office 
manager. He left Oberlin in 1947 to become 
Baldwin-Wallace’s director of Buildings and 
Grounds and was later promoted to business 
manager for the college. He retired in 1977 as 
business manager of Western Reserve Academy in 
Hudson and moved to New York that year. 

Mr. Wight was born Nov. 21, 1908, in Welling- 
ton, Ohio, the son of Hermon L. Wight ’94. He 
graduated from the Oberlin School of Commerce 
in 1929 and studied at Cleveland State U. 

He leaves his wife, the former Geraldine Hall, 
whom he married in 1934, two daughters, six 
grandchildren, two brothers and sister Florence 
Price ’27. 
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Bush A. Hunter, Nov. 30 at the VA Medical Cen- 
ter in Lexington, Ky., where he had beena physi- 
cian for SO years. Specializing in internal medicine 
his began his career in 1926 after earning the MD 
from Howard U., and completing his internship at 
Freedmen’s Hospital in Washington, D.C. At that 
time there were segregated waiting rooms and 
hospital rooms and wards. Black patients were 
seen only on designated days of the week and 
treated mainly by black doctors, placing a heavy 
demand upon Dr. Hunter’s services. 

In his first few years of practice he shared a 
building with his father, Dr. John Hunter (Acad- 
emy 1882-87), one of the nation’s first black sur- 
geons and founder and president of the National 
Medical Assn. The Hunter Foundation for Health 
Care, a non-profit health maintenance organiza- 
tion named in honor of father and son who 
together compiled 113 years of medical service in 
Lexington. 

Dr. Hunter was the first black doctor to belong 
to the Fayette County Medical Society and was 
named Kentucky’s Outstanding General Practi- 
tioner of the Year. He was a member of Lexing- 
ton’s Public Health Medical Center and was vice 
president of the Fayette County Cancer Society, a 
board member of the Fayette County Tuberculo- 
sis Assn., was on the mayor’s committee of 
Greater Lexington and was co-chairman of the 
County Health Survey Committee. For his work 
as a medical adviser for the Selective Service Sys- 
tem, he was named Kentucky’s Selective Service 
Father of the Year in 1965. 

Born in Lexington, Aug. 10, 1894, he attended 
Oberlin’s Academy 1913-16. During WWI he 
served as second lieutenant in the Army infantry 
and served in France with the 351st Machine Gun 
Battalion. 

He leaves his wife, the former Mary Royster, 
whom he married in 1925. His son, Bush Jr. °48,a 
grandchild, two great-grandchildren and a brother 
also survive. 


Amelia Upjohn Winkworth, Aug. |! in Monroe, 
Mich. She was born May 23, 1890, in Kalamazoo, 
Mich., and attended the Academy 1909-10. She 
studied at Kalamazoo Normal College. She was 
married to David (“Hugh”) Winkworth in 1913. 
She leaves three children, a grandson and great- 
grandson David A. Winkworth ’85. 


1905 


Ross W. Sanderson, 08 BD, Sept. 26 in Peacham, 
Mass., at the home of his son-in-law and daugh- 
ter, Howard and Jean Boardman, both "41. He 
had resided there since June 1983. Prior to that he 
was resident chaplain at the Walker Home in 
Auburndale, Mass. The Rev. Mr. Sanderson was 
best known for his work as a pioneer in the devel- 
opment of state and local councils of churches, 
but he was also an author, poet and teacher. 

After serving as a Congregational pastor in 
Lakewood and Sandusky, Ohio and Lawrence, 
Kan., he was named the first executive of the 
Wichita Council of Churches in 1920 and later 
went on to serve similar positions in Kansas City, 
Baltimore and Buffalo. Just prior to 1945 when he 
was chosen to be director of field research for the 
Board of Home Missions of the Congregational 
Christian Churches, he was director of church 
planning and research for the Detroit Council of 
Churches. 

His work as project director (1929-32) of the 
Institute of Social and Religious Research resulted 
in the publication of his first book, The Strategy 


of City Church Planning (1932). He later went on 
to write two other books: The Church Serves the 
Changing City (1955) and Church Cooperation in 
the United States (1960). 

When he retired in 1952 from the Board of 
Home Missions he continued his work as director 
of the Institute on Ecumenical Leadership and 
taught urban and ecumenical studies at the Bos- 
ton U. School of Theology. He was also one of the 
architects in the formation of the Metropolitan 
Boston Assn. of the UCC and served as its first 
moderator. Fora brief period he was interim pas- 
tor at the Wichita Fairmount Congregational 
Church and was consultant and a member of the 
technical research staff of the National Council of 
Churches. He also served as acting director of the 
Organization’s department of the urban church 
and was editor of its primary publication “The 
City Church.” 

The Rev. Mr. Sanderson was born Feb. 20, 
1884, in Kalamazoo, Mich., where his father was 
pastor of the Plymouth Congregational Church. 
He studied at Harvard and U. Chicago Theologi- 
cal Seminary and received an honorary DD in 
1918 from Fairmount College. 

He leaves his daughter and a son, Ross Jr. ’39, 
five grandchildren, including Barbara B. Hoff- 
man 67, Elizabeth B. Smith 69, William Sander- 
son ’70 and Susan Sanderson ’77, three great- 
grandsons and a brother, John’!1. Married three 
times, his first wife, Mabel Burroughs, the daugh- 
ter of GST Prof. G.S. Burroughs (1899-1901), 
died in 1914. Lucille Harris, whom he married in 
1915, died in 1962 and Hilda Scherer, in 1982. A 
daughter, Mary A., died in 1930, at age three. 


1906 


Herbert T. Andrews, Oct. | in Ada, Minn., where 


he was minister of the United Church of Christ for 
20 years. He was also bookkeeper of the C.R. 
Andrews & Co., Ada’s oldest general merchandise 
store, founded by his father, Charles R. ’75, in 
1886. He was born March 7, 1884 in Glyndon, 
Minn., and as a young man worked in his father’s 
store ona part-time basis. It wasn’t until he retired 
from the ministry in 1958 that he became a full- 
time bookkeeper. 

The Rev. Mr. Andrews received a diploma from 
the Biblical Seminary in New York in 1924 and 
spent the next 15 years as Congregational minister 
at Barnesville, Minn. For 17 years prior to his 
decision to enter the ministry he was an advertis- 
ing artist in Cleveland and New York City and 
continued his artistic pursuit throughout his life as 
a landscape painter. 

He leaves his wife, the former Helena Arroll. 
His brothers, Charles Jr., who attended Oberlin 
1907-08, and Wallace F. 03, are deceased. They 
are the grandchildren of Edward W., an Oberlin 
gunsmith, and Delia A. (Fenn 41) Andrews. 


Thaddeus W. Veness, in August at his home in 
Portland, Ore., where he practiced law until two 
months before his death. At age 97 he was one of 
Oregon’s oldest practicing lawyers. He was asso- 
ciated with Bauer, Wintree, Anderson, Fountain 
& Schaub, maintained a general practice and for 
many years was the Oregon representative of the 
Prentice-Hall Corp. 

He received his law degree from Columbia in 
1913, was admitted that year to the Bar of New 
York and to Oregon’s the following year. He 
began his law career as an instructor at Columbia 
and the Oregon Institute of Technology and went 
on to teach at Multnomah College and North- 
western College of Law. 
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From 1940 to 1944 he was a counsel to the 
Office of Price Administration. He was a member 
of the Portland City Club, University Club, the 
Presidents Council and the First Presbyterian 
Church. He was also past director of the Portland 
Civic Theatre and YMCA and was past president 
of the Council of Churches. 

He leaves a son, three grandchildren and five 
great-grandchildren. His wife, the former Flor- 
ence Turner, died in 1973. 


1907 


Louis U. Rowland, Nov. 9 at the Countryside 
Nursing Home in South Haven, Mich. He was 
Oberlin’s oldest known living alumnus of the 
Conservatory and is well known as the composer 
of the College’s alma mater. He was on the faculty 
at Albion College for 27 years and Kalamazoo 
College for 17 and taught piano privately for 
many years. He continued to teach until 1982 
when at age 99 he moved to a rest home in South 
Haven. There he practiced daily on the upright 
piano he had just a few feet from his bed. He 
celebrated his 100th birthday in February 1983, 
singing some of the songs he had written during 
his 60 years of teaching (LOUIS ROWLAND 07, ALMA 
MATER'S COMPOSER, HAS 100th BIRTHDAY, Spring 
1983). 

Mr. Rowland was born Feb. 17, 1883, in 
Wakeman, Ohio, the son of Samuel W. (Academy 
1860-61) and Betsey Waugh (Academy 1859-60) 
Rowland. He majored in piano and minored in 
voice, organ, music history and composition at 
Oberlin and was the pianist for the Men’s Glee 
Club. It was during his senior year that he wrote 
the music for the alma mater, reportedly the first 
piece of music he had ever composed. 

Prof. Rowland went on to teach at Mercers- 
burgh (Pa.) Academy, Wesley College in Grand 
Forks, N.D., and Baker U. in Baldwin City, Kan. 
He began his tenure at Albion in 1926 as dean of 
music and chairman of the department and retired 
with emeritus status in 1953. During those years 
he also wrote the music for that institution’s alma 
mater (his wife wrote the lyrics) and established an 
archives for the music department. He was also 
director of the Albion Civic Chorus and the 
Methodist Church Choir. At Kalamazoo he was 
active in the Bach Festival and was choir director 
at the Simpson Methodist Church. He retired in 
1970 as emeritus professor of music. Ten years 
later the festival was dedicated to him on his 97th 
birthday. 

Prof. Rowland studied with Maurice Dumesnil 
and Leopold Godowsky. He received the DM 
from lowa Wesleyan College in 1942 and did 
graduate study at Oberlin, U. Kansas, U. Iowa 
and the Eastman School of Music. He received an 
honorary degree from Baker U. 

In addition to composing music for two alma 
maters, he wrote a Christmas cantata, wedding 
marches for his three daughters, chamber music, 
piano solos, fraternity songs and music for organ, 
violin, cello and solo voices. 

Mr. Rowland was a former vice president and 
president of the Michigan Teachers Assn., and 
was chairman of the Music Directors in Church 
Colleges of Michigan. 

He leaves three children, eight grandchildren 
and 14 great-grandchildren. He was preceded in 
death by his wife, the former Ruth Carter, a 
daughter, Ruth, brother Justin E. 91 and sister 
Bertha ’90. 
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1909 


Edith E. Metcalf, AM, Nov. 9 at the Elyria United 
Methodist Home, after a long illness. A former 
executive secretary of the Elyria chapter of the 
American Red Cross she served in both WWI and 
WWII. In 1917 she enlisted in the Surgical Dress- 
ing Service at her own expense for the first six 
months. She was stationed in France and Belgium 
and later aided women in Palestine who were 
refugees from the Russian Revolution. In 1922 she 
went to Albania to establish the first elementary 
school in that country. 

She began working for the Elyria Red Cross in 
1930, again as a volunteer, and three years later 
she was made executive secretary. In that role she 
aided families of soldiers killed in action. After the 
war she retired to her winter home in Colorado 
Springs and spent summers in Oberlin at the Met- 
calf home at 167 N. Professor St. The home was 
sold in 1960 and is now used by the College for 
animal research . In 1968 she moved to Firelands 
Retirement Center and ten years later to the Elyria 
Home. 

Miss Metcalf was born in Columbus, Ohio, 
May 30, 1886, the daughter of Irving W. ’78. She 
attended the Academy 1902-03 and spent two 
years in the College as an undergraduate. She 
received the BA from Wellesley in 1909 and 
returned to Oberlin to earn the master’s. She did 
further graduate work at Radcliffe. 

Prior to joining the staff of the Red Cross, Miss 
Metcalf taught school at the Abbot Academy in 
Andover, Mass., and in Cleveland area schools. 

She was a member of The First Church in Ober- 
lin for many years. She is preceded in death by her 
brother, Harold M. °14 and more recently, her 


cousin, Keyes "11, who died six days earlier. , 


Numerous Metcalf relatives attended Oberlin. 
She leaves nephews John C. and Edward I. 


1911 


Keyes D. Metcalf, Nov. 3 in Cambridge, Mass., of 
heart failure. Recognized as one of the country’s 
foremost library administrators, he retired in 1955 
as Harvard’s librarian emeritus. He was a consul- 
tant on library administration and planning for 
the past 28 years, with special emphasis on archi- 
tectural design and concentration on personnel, 
cataloguing, collection building and intra-library 
cooperation. In less than 30 years he went all over 
the world and gave more than 500 consultations in 
such countries as Ireland, Japan, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa and India. He helped in the 
planning of over 300 libraries including the Seeley 
G. Mudd Learning Center in Oberlin. 

Since his retirement he devoted much of his 
time to writing influential books that have been 
widely used by many library administrators. Plan- 
ning Academic and Research Libraries was pub- 
lished in 1965 by McGraw Hill. He also wrote A 
Study of Library Lighting (1970) and Random 
Recollections of an Anachronism, or Seventy- 
Five Years of Library Work (1980), which gives a 
detailed account of his first introduction to library 
work at Oberlin and illuminates the monumental 
role he played in the formation of a more efficient 
system in the Harvard library. He also wrote 
numerous reports and periodicals and a pamphlet 
entitled “Personal Reminiscences on the History 
of the Oberlin College Library System” on the 
occasion of the dedication of the new library on 
May 25, 1974. 

Mr. Metcalf was born in Elyria, April 13, 1889. 
By the time he was eight years old both of his 
parents had died leaving his older sister, Marion 


(80 Wellesley), as guardian. His first exposure to 
library work began in 1905 when he was hired by 
his brother-in-law, Azariah Root ’84 (College 
Librarian 1887-1927), to work as a page. After 
graduating from Oberlin he went to the New York 
Public Library to pursue a diploma. His educa- 
tion there was interrupted for a year when he 
returned to Oberlin as executive assistant, replac- 
ing his brother-in-law who was on sabbatical 
leave, and 1916-17 when he became acting librar- 
ian and instructor, once again replacing Mr. Root 
who was visiting faculty member at the New York 
Library School. In 1917 he was appointed chief of 
stacks at the New York Public Library and was 
promoted to chief of reference nine years later. 

In 1937 he was chosen librarian at Harvard 
College and director of the Harvard U. libraries, 
the country’s oldest and largest university library. 
It was there that he proposed a new system which 
in part initiated the development of separate 
undergraduate libraries in America. Entitled the 
“Farmington Plan,” it was a cooperative venture 
used to increase foreign titles in libraries. It sug- 
gested that colleges and universities purchase for- 
eign publications together to avoid wasteful dupli- 
cation. On the Harvard campus he proposed that 
the Widener Library be kept as a major research 
center instead of being replaced by a larger build- 
ing. In his plan were three new libraries: one to 
hold rare books (Houghton, 1942), the New Eng- 
land Deposit Library which would be used for 
cooperative storage of little-used books by the 
Greater Boston libraries and Lamont (1949) which 
would be used exclusively for undergraduates. His 
plans were/exceptedjand he supervised the build- 
ing of all the facilities. 

In 1961 he became the sole recipient of the New 
York Public Library’s 50th Anniversary Award in 
recognition of his “creative contributions to re- 
search librarianship.” He also received honorary 
degrees from Oberlin (39 Litt.D.), Yale, Harvard, 
U. Toronto, Marquette, St. Louis U., Grinnell, 
Notre Dame, Brandeis, Bowdoin, Indiana U. and 
Hamilton College. In 1981, he was honored at his 
70th reunion when he was elected to Oberlin’s 
alumni membership in Phi Beta Kappa. In 1980 
Mr. Metcalf established the Keyes Metcalf Stu- 
dent Assistants program to recognize accomp- 
lishments of outstanding seniors working in the 
library system. Another contribution to Oberlin 
was his work as class agent and as a member of the 
Alumni Board. 

Mr. Metcalf was former president of the Amer- 
ican Library Assn., and was a trustee of the Bos- 
ton Athenaeum, the Massachusetts State Library, 
Belmont Public Library and Radcliffe. He was on 
the board of directors of the Harvard U. Press and 
was a member of the National Library of Peru, the 
American Library Institute of Bibiography, the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, the Bibliogra- 
phy Society of London, the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, the American Antiquarian 
Society and the Century Club of New York. 

He was also professor of bibliography at Har- 
vard 1944-55, a Fulbright lecturer and instructor 
at the Institute of Advanced Architectural Studies 
at York, England. 

Edwin E. Williams published a pamphlet on the 
life of Mr. Metcalf entitled “The Metcalf Admin- 
istration 1937-55 and Keyes D. Metcalf: A Bibli- 
ography of Published Writings” (Harvard Library 
Bulletin, 1969). 

In addition to all of his academic endeavors, 
Mr. Metcalf was an outstanding athlete. While a 
student at Oberlin he played football and ran 
track. In his sophomore year the football team 
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took the state championship and tied the next year 
with Ohio State. In track he was voted the best all 
around athlete in Ohio. During three years of 
intercollegiate competion he became Oberlin’s 
highest point achiever, taking one third of all the 
points won by Oberlin in those three years. He 
kept up his athletic fitness later as a mountain 
climber. 

The Metcalf-Oberlin family connection claims 
over 100 relatives attended Oberlin. Sixteen of 
those family members were on the faculty or staff 
for periods of from one to 50 years. Of Keyes 
Metcalf’s fourteen brothers and sisters ten gradu- 
ated from Oberlin and one attended three years. 
He leaves his wife, the former Elinor Gregory, 
whom he married in 1941, son William G. °40, 
daughter Margaret Small °38, five grandchildren, 
including Margaret Dawson °72, and ten great- 
grandchildren. His first wife, the former Martha 
Gerrish 11, died in 1938. 

Brothers Wilder °78, John ’85, Harlan °89, 
Henry "91, J. Mayo 01, Eliab 03, Isaac 05 and 
Thomas ’12 and sisters Anna Root ’84, Grace ’89 
and Antoinette ’93, are all deceased. 


Jennie Dennis Slack, May 26 in Long Beach, 
Calif., of cancer. She would have been 94 years old 
on June 13. After graduating from Oberlin she 
became an assistant principal and later principal 
at high schools in Hotchkiss, Colo., and a teacher 
in Oklahoma City. She was married to Ellis G. 
Slack in 1915. She leaves a daughter. 


1913 


Mary Blackford Fowler, April 5, 1982, in Findlay, 


Ohio, where she was born Feb. 20, 1892. Anartist, 
teacher and author, her sculptures and paintings 
have been exhibited in numerous cities across the 
country. Her most recognized works are the five 
murals she did for the Federal Building in New- 
port News, Va., for which she received an award in 
1941. She also did a bronze relief portrait of the 
former Senator and Speaker of the House Freder- 
ick H. Gillett for the Springfield, Mass., library 
and a tablet commemorating the Karg Gas Well in 
Findlay. 

Mrs. Fowler studied fine arts at Columbia and 
the Corcoran School of Art in Washington, D.C., 
and painting with Hans Hofman, George Deme- 
trios and Arthur Polonsky. She was listed in 
Who’s Who in American Art (1966) and Who’s 
Who of American Women (1967). She was also 
the author, with her husband, Harold N. Fowler, 
of The Picture Book of Sculpture published in 
1929. 

Before her marriage in 1925 she was a high 
school teacher in Oberlin, Mansfield and Cleve- 
land. Mr. Fowler was professor of Greek at WRU 
and served as a consultant in classical literature at 
the Library of Congress. He died in 1955. 

Mrs. Fowler was a member of the Society of 
Washington Artists and the Cleveland Women’s 
City Club. She was former director of the Civic 
Music Assn., Community Fund and Board of 
Charities for the YWCA in Findlay. In addition 
she was former president of the AAU W of Findlay 
College and was vice president of the Findlay 
Oberlin Alumni Club as well as former vice presi- 
dent of her class and president of the Washington- 
Oberlin Women’s Club. 

During the Kennedy administration she donated 
four 1830 vintage mahogany chairs to be dis- 
played in the Red Room of the White House. 


Mae Luella Kelly, Sept. 9 in Newport News, Va., 


after a long illness. She moved to Virginia in 1982 
from Missouri where she was associate professor 
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emeritus of physical education at U. Missouri- 
Columbia. She retired in 1962 after 34 years of 
teaching. 

She was born in Oberlin Feb. 17, 1892, and 
graduated from Oberlin High School. She later 
became director of the YWCA in Cincinnati, phys 
ed supervisor in the Cleveland public schools, 
director of phys ed at Moorhead Normal College 
in Minnesota and assistant professor at lowa 
State College. 

She received the MS from Columbia in 1928 
and a certificate of physical therapy from Har- 
vard. She was a member of AAHPER, AAUP 
and was listed in Who’s Who of American Women 
and Who's Who in the Midwest In Oberlin she 
was a member of First Church. 


Louise Prosser Parks, Aug. 27 in Minonk, Il. She 
was born April 25, 1891, in Duluth, Minn. She 
attended the Conservatory 1909-11 and was mar- 
ried to Harrison M. Parks in 1913, For 75 years 
she gave private music lessons in piano, organand 
voice. She was also church organist and choir 
director and a member of the DAR, AGO and 
volunteer for the Red Cross. She leaves son John 
H. °38, daughter Ruth ’37 and three grandchild- 
ren, including Betty Beer ’65. 


Frederick B. Peake, Oct. 11 in Batavia, IIl., of 
pneumonia. In 1980 he and his wife, the former 
Marjorie Tower ’14, moved from their home of 56 
years in Oak Park, Ill., to a retirement home in 
Batavia. At the time of his death he was still on the 
board of directors of The Suburban Trust and 
Savings Bank with which he had been associated 
64 years. He began as a cashier in 1919 and 14 
years later became president and later chairman of 
the board. 

Born in Chicago, Sept. 19, 1892, he began his 
career in banking in 1915 as a cashier in Grant, 
Neb. He then spent two years in the U.S. Army 
Signal Corps before joining the Oak Park bank. 
He studied at the North Western School of Com- 
merce and the Kent School of Law in Chicago. 

His Oak Park civic affiliations included YMCA, 
Rotary Club, Chamber of Commerce and Com- 
munity Chest. He was also a member of the Ober- 
lin Club and a former president of his class. 

He leaves his wife, daughter Mary ’45 and son 
William. 
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Harlo H. Ferris, BD, May 2 in Wild Rose, Wis. 
He was retired after 50 years as a Congregational 
minister, with his most recent appointment in 
Oconomowoc, Wis. He previously served other 
parishes in Wisconsin as well as in Ohio, Illinois, 
Montana and Washington. After WWI he was a 
secretary with the International YMCA in India, 
working with the British army. 

The Rev. Mr. Ferris was born in Whitewater, 
Wis., April 9, 1896. He attended Oberlin 1903-07 
but had to withdraw in his senior year to go to 
California to aid his father whose health was fail- 
ing. He subsequently received his degree from 
Pomona in 1909. His brother, Paul, who had 
attended the Academy and the College and played 
for six years as a varsity lineman on the football 
team, stayed on at Oberlin and graduated in 1909. 

The Rev. Mr. Ferris leaves three children, nine 
grandchildren, three great-grandchildren and a 
sister, Margaret Fletcher ’22. He is preceded in 
death by his first wife, Reubey Ferris, whom he 
married in 1919. He and his second wife, Carrie T. 
Liffring, whom he married in 1958, had attended 


high school together in Portland, Ind. She is also 
deceased as well as his brothers Paul and Harry 
"14. 


Laura Pelton Geigley, June 5 of pneumonia and 
heart failure. She was born April 8, 1893, in Lar- 
amie, Wyom. After graduating from Oberlin she 
taught for five years in Woodward, Okla., and 
Fargo, N.D., and then went to Inglewood, Calif. 
There she met and later married Warren Geigley, 
a salesman and entertainer who died in 1959. 

Mrs. Geigley studied at Johns Hopkins, Wyom- 
ing U., and UCLA. She was a member of the 
Southern California Alumni Assn., and was for- 
mer president, vice president and secretary of the 
Oberlin Women’s Club of Los Angeles. She 
belonged to the Women’s Society of the Metho- 
dist Church and AAUW. 

Her sister, Nellie Allen ’12 and brother, Lester 
*11, are deceased. 


Mildred Kenestrick Kilby, June 17 in Suffolk, 
Va., of cancer. After receiving the BM from Ober- 
lin she moved to Suffolk, where she taught music 
privately and was church soloist and choir direc- 
tor for many years. In 1918 she married an attor- 
ney, Bradford Kilby, who died in 1947. Mrs. Kilby 
would have been 83 years old on Nov. 23. 


Enid Sutton Swan, Oct. | 1 at the home of her son, 
Arthur 46, in Greenport, N.Y., her residence for 
the past nine years. She moved to New York from 
Decatur, Ill., where her husband, Wilbur ’10, 714 
AM, served as Presbyterian minister for many 
years. Before his death in 1969 Mrs. Swan accom- 
panied him on many of his calls, doing most of the 
driving due to his failing eyesight. He previously 
held pastorates in lowa and Nebraska and during 
those 40 years Mrs. Swan was actively involved in 
church activities. 

She was born Jan. 27, 1891, in Laredo, Mex. 
After graduating from Oberlin she participated in 
that summer’s ecology trip to the West Coast with 
Prof. Lynds Jones ’92 before returning to Oberlin 
to earn the master’s in 1916. She leaves five child- 
ren including sons Arthur and Jon °S0, 11 grand- 
children and eight great-grandchildren. 


1916 


David W. Anthony, Sept. 25 at the Neptune 
Conva-Center in Asbury Park, N.J. He was a 
general practitioner in that area of New Jersey and 
in 1974 received the Golden Merit Award for 50 
years of continuous medical practice in that state. 
He was also former president of the Princeton 
chapter of the NAACP and worked to improve 
living conditions for migrant workers in the 
Cranbury/ Hightstown area. His efforts resulted 
in better conditions for migrants throughout the 
entire state. 

Dr. Anthony was born April 26, 1894, in St. 
Genevieve, Mo. He taught chemistry and physics 
at Philander Smith College in Little Rock, Ark., 
then enlisted with the 92nd Division of Infantry 
during WWI and served overseas as a first lieuten- 
ant until the war ended. In 1924 he received the 
MD from Howard U. School of Medicine. 

For his interest and involvement in the city 
improvement program he received an award from 
the City of New Brunswick in 1972. He was also a 
member of the National Medical Assn., the Fifty 
Year Club of American Medicine, the Princeton 
Welfare Board and was on the board of trustees of 
the AMA. He belonged to Stephen’s A.M.E. Zion 
Church. 

He leaves his wife, Mary H., whom he married 
in 1944, son Bryce C. "41, three grandchildren, 
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including Cheryl J. Anthony °78 and four sisters. 
His marriage to Araminta West °19 ended in 
divorce. 


Katherine Kellogg Meyer, Oct. || in Blessing 
Hospital in Quincy, Ill., of cancer. She was born 
March 30, 1895, in Topeka, Kan. She graduated 
from Oberlin High School in 1912 and after earn- 
ing the AB stayed in Oberlin for two more years to 
pursue the BM. She then went to Syracuse U., for 
three years and Culver-Stockton College in Can- 
ton, Mo., for one to teach piano, voice and theory. 
On Sept. 5, 1922, she was married to Rudolph J. 
14. During the years of their marriage she re- 
mained active in community affairs and church 
activities. She did volunteer work with the Girl 
Scouts, the American Cancer Society and Head 
Start and sang in the First Union Congregational 
church choir for over 30 years. 

After her husband died in 1956 she became 
district director of the Two Rivers Council of Girl 
Scouts and then returned to Culver-Stockton Col- 
lege for two years to become a housemother. 

Mrs. Meyer was a charter member of the Civic 
Music Assn., and headed the association’s mem- 
bership drives for two years. She also belonged to 
the AAUW and YWCA. In 1981 she worked as a 
volunteer at the Illinois Veterans’ Home and at the 
local hospital. 

She leaves three children including John K. ’45 
and Henry R.’51, three grandsons, a step-great- 
grandchild and a brother J. Hall °12. 


R. Henry Norweb, Oct. | in the Hanna House of 
University Hospitals in Cleveland. He attended 
Oberlin 1912-13 and went on to graduate cum 
laude from Harvard in 1916. Bornin Nottingham, 
England, May 31, 1894, he grew up in Elyria, 
where his father was president of the American 
Lace Co. 

In 1916 he began what was to become a career in 
foreign service. Initially stationed in Paris, he later 
worked for the Dept. of State in Tokyo, became 
the first secretary of The Hague, counselor of 
Santiago, Chile and Mexico City embassies and 
minister to Bolivia and the Dominican Republic. 
During the 1940s he was Ambassador to Peru, 
Portugal and Cuba. At the onset of WWII, he was 
sent to Portugal to negotiate the use of the Azores 
Islands for a U.S. air base. 

While serving in these positions he was also 
special advisor to the Inter-American Conference 
for the Maintenance of Peace held in Buenos 
Aires in 1936 and was the U.S. delegate to the 
Inter-American Radio Communications Confer- 
ence held the next year in Havana. He also repres- 
ented the U.S. at the 8th International Conference 
of American States in 1938, the year he received 
the decoration of the official Order of Juan Pablo 
Duarte, conferred upon him by the president of 
the Dominican Republic. 

He leaves his wife, the former Emery Holden, 
whom he married in 1917, a son, four grandchild- 
ren, five great-grandchildren and a sister. His 
brother, John H. 19, is deceased. 


Mary Seldomridge Price, Aug. 2 in Jacksonville, 
Fla. She was retired as a high school history 
teacher in Lancaster, Pa. She had also taught in 
private preparatory schools in Indianapolis, Ind., 
and in Wilmington, Del. She was a member of the 
First Reformed United Church of Christ, Lancas- 
ter and the Jacksonville chapter of the National 
Society of the DAR. 

Born Oct. 7, 1892, in New Holland, Pa., she 
received the master’s from Penn in 1920. She 
leaves a daughter, Jean, of Jacksonville. She was 
married on her birthday in 1919 to Harvey A. 
Price Jr., who precedes her in death. 
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1917 


Florence Boise Bell, Aug. 8 at her home in Colma, 


Calif. She was born March 18, 1895, in Hope, 
N.D., the daughter of Watson ’80 and Grace 
(Pomroy °79) Boise and the granddaughter of 
Celestia Gould Boise 1854-57. She was on the 
executive board of YWCA and AAU W and wasa 
member of the Girl Scout council, PTA, Church 
Guild and the Women’s Faculty Club at San 
Francisco State College, where her husband, 
Reginald °16, was dean of instruction. “Rex” died 
in 1918. She leaves two children, six grandchild- 
ren and four great-grandchildren. 


M. Ruth Lewis, k, May 5 in Indiana, Pa., at age 
87. She taught kindergarten for five years at the 
Institution for the Feeble Minded in Columbus, 
Ohio, and for 36 at the Polk (Pa.) State School. 
She studied at Columbia, Penn State and Edin- 
boro State Teachers College. 


Howard E. Rothrock, Nov. 9 in Memorial Gen- 
eral Hospital, Las Cruces, N.M. He was a former 
geologist for the U.S. Geological Survey and an 
assistant chief naturalist for the National Park 
Service. For many years he was a private mining 
and oil consultant and worked in oil exploration 
for the Phelps Dodge Corp., Gypsy Oil Co., Mex- 
ican Eagle Oil Co., Standard Oil of California and 
Superior Oil Corp. He was also an instructor of 
petroleum geology at Tulsa U. 

Mr. Rothrock was a fellow of the Geological 
Society of America, a founder of the American 
Institute of Professional Geologists, a member of 
the board of the Environmental Improvement 
Agency and a member of the American Assn. of 
Petroleum Geologists. He was also a member of 
the Church of the Good Shepherd Episcopal in 
Silver City,. 

He was born June 11, 1893, in Garrettsville, 
Ohio, the son of Edgar S. ’89 BD. He enlisted in 
the Marine Corps in 1917 and was discharged asa 
first lieutenant on Aug. 16, 1919. 

He leaves his wife, the former Elizabeth Fielden, 
whom he married in 1945. His first wife, Irene 
Tully, whom he married in 1920, is deceased as 
wellas his brothers E. Paul’!12 and Donald T.’14. 


James A. Thomas, Aug. 31 in Clearwater, Fla., 
following a long illness. A severe heart attack in 
1965 forced him to retire from active medical 
practice. He had been an ophthalmologist and 
otolaryngologist in Coldwater, Mich., for 31 
years. Clearwater had been his permanent resi- 
dence for the past eight years although he was 
already familiar with Florida having spent winters 
there since his retirement. 

Dr. Thomas was bornin Evanston, Iil., Jan. 19, 
1895. During WWI he was a private with the 
Army Ordnance Corps and first lieutenant with 
the Chemical Warfare Reserves. He then became 
a chemistry instructor at the Case School of App- 
lied Sciences and joined Meigs Optical Co., in Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., in 1922. For ten years he was self- 
employed as an optician in Cleveland, Ft. Wayne 
and Coldwater. During that time he also earned 
the MD from Western Reserve U. 

He was a Diplomate of the American Board of 
Opthalmology and Otolaryngology and a member 
of the American Academy of Opthalmology. He 
also received a certificate of distinction from the 
Michigan State Medical Society in recognition of 
his 50 years of service. Dr. Thomas was a former 
Oberlin class president, a former trustee and pres- 
ident of the Coldwater Board of Education and a 
member of the First Presbyterian Church. 

He leaves his wife, the former Aneta McFerrin, 
whom he married in 1958. His first wife, the 


former Alice Stephens ’17, whom he married in 
1918, died in 1957. Other survivors include a son, 
four grandchildren and two sisters. A son, John 
E., died at age 12. 


1918 


Anna J. Leiphart Carrel, Aug. 20 in Allen Memor- 
ial Hospital, after a brief illness. In 1974 she 
returned to Oberlin to live after spending ten years 
with the Presbyterian Board in Beirut, Cairo and 
Thailand where she taught music. She was pre- 
viously a professor of piano at Whitworth Col- 
lege, associate professor of music at Graceland 
College in Iowa and a piano instructor at the 
College of Wooster and MacDonald College in 
North Carolina. She also taught piano and organ 
privately for nine years while living in Cleveland. 

Mrs. Carrel was born May 28, 1895, in Saegers- 
town, Pa. She received the MM from U. Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music, the AB from Whit- 
worth and did further study at Yale. She was a 
member of the AGO. 

In 1926 she married Harry H., an attorney for 
the Sun Oil Co., who is now deceased. She leaves a 
sister, Doris ’25. 


Grace Gillis Jones, June 4 in Warren, Ohio. She 
was born Sept. 28, 1896, in Linden, Calif., She 
attended Oberlin 1914-16 and graduated from 
Heidelberg in 1918. She was a teacher and book- 
kkeeper for the Farmer’s National Bank in Orwell, 
Ohio. She was married to Lloyd F. Jones in 1925. 
She leaves a son. 


Lucy Rice Winkler, Aug. 16 in Industry, Calif., of 
arteriosclerosis. For almost 36 years she taught 
science and math in Los Angeles schools. For the 
last seven years of her teaching career she was 
head of the math and science department at Ber- 
endo Jr. High. She had previously worked for 
Compton Book Co. of Chicago selling encyclope- 
dias and was a research chemist at Eastman 
Kodak Co. 

She was a member of the Women’s Legislative 
Council of California, the National Retired Teach- 
ers Assn., the Sierra Club and the Business 
Women’s Council. She was also former secretary 
(1924-26) of the Oberlin Alumni Assn. of South- 
ern California. After her retirement in 1958 she 
concentrated on skiing and ballroom dancing and 
spent some time traveling in Europe and the 
South Pacific. 

Mrs. Winkler was born July 26, 1894, in Sulli- 
van, Ohio, the daughter of Lovilla (Farnsworth 
91) Winkler. 

She leaves a son, three grandchildren, two 
great-grandchildren and brothers Paul E. ’25 and 
Ray K. ’20. Her husband, Stanley C., whom she 
married in 1926, died in 1935. 


1919 


Alice Luethi Barnes, Sept. 14 at McLean Home 
and Hospital in Simsbury, Conn. She retired in 
1952 after 18 years in personnel work, six of them 
with Macy’sand Lord & Taylor department stores 
and 12 as personnel director for women at Time 
Inc. She was also a lecturer on the status of the job 
market for women. 

She was born Oct. 14, 1896, in Jefferson, Ohio, 
the daughter of Louis 90 and Jane (Grush °93) 
Luethi. After graduating from Oberlin she taught 
high schoolin Chamberlain, S.D., then went on to 
become the manager of the Ethel Walker School 
shop in Simsbury. She also worked in real estate 
in Bronxville, N.Y., where she was involved in 
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theater productions. She received the MA in child 
psychology from U. Toronto in 1934. 

She leaves daughters Clare W. Heinzen 45 and 
Joy W. Brown, I1 grandchildren, including Jerry 
Heinzen ‘69, four great-grandchildren and a sister, 
Mary Czatt °17. Her first marriage to Robert J. 
Williams ended in divorce. Her second husband, 
Edward Barnes, preceded her in death. 


Harriet Kane Butler, Aug. 5 in Southern Pines, 
N.C. She was born Oct. 16, 1897, in Kushequa, 
Pa., the daughter of Elisha K. Kane and the 
granddaughter of Civil War Gen. Thomas L. 
Kane, who founded Kane, Pa. She graduated 
from Kane High School before enrolling in Ober- 
lin. Before her marriage to Howard N. Butler in 
1924, she taught in high schools in Shiloh, Ohio, 
and Bradford, Pa. 

A Sunday school teacher for 50 years, she 
served as the president of the Women of the 
Church, was a founding member of the Moore 
County Wildlife Club and was a member of the 
League of Women Voters, the Southern Pines 
Civic Club and the board of trustees of the Flora 
MacDonald Junior College in Red Springs, N.C. 

She leaves a son, two grandchildren and sisters 
Florence Johnson ’27 and Virginia Engstrom ’29. 
Her husband died in 1978 and her brothers, E. 
O’Neill 21 and E. Kent ’22, are deceased. 


Elizabeth Walkley Holmes, Sept. 4, 1982, in 
Southbury, Conn., her residence since 1977. She 
attended the Conservatory 1915-18. Born Feb. 15, 
1897, in Southington, Conn., she leaves her hus- 
band, Roger F., and two sons. 


1920 


Robert J. Stone, Nov. 5 in Berea, Ohio, after a 
brief illness. He was born Nov. 13, 1897, in Ober- 
lin and had worked as a ceramics engineer for 
Lincoln Sand and Gravel Co. in Lincoln, IIl., 
Sabula, lowa and Wisconsin. He also served in the 
Army during WWI. He leaves his wife, the former 
Louise Parke, whom he married in 1921, a daugh- 
ter, two grandchildren, two brothers and a sister. 


1921 


Mary Reese Abernethy, Oct. 3 in Los Angeles. In 
May 1981 she had a stroke and although she 
showed much improvement that first year her 
health gradually deteriorated and she was hospi- 
talized again five days prior to her death. 

She was born Jan. 21, 1899, in Vaughnsville, 
Ohio. Prior to her marriage to Raymond J., in 
1928, she was a lab technician for O’Connors San- 
itarium in San Jose, Calif., Mercy Hospital in 
Bakersfield, Calif., and for the Los Angeles Coun- 
ty public health department. From 1952 to 1959 
she worked again asa technician in a cancer detec- 
tion lab in Los Angeles. 

After her retirement in 1959 she and her hus- 
band, who is a retired toxiocologist for the Los 
Angeles County Coroner, traveled to Europe, 
Scandinavia and the British Isles. They also 
sojourned to Abernethy, Scotland to affirm their 
ancestral ties. 

Mrs. Abernethy was a member of the Oberlin 
Women’s Club and was a volunteer in the church 
thrift shop. 

She leaves her husband and two children. Her 
sisters, Mabel Henderson °17 and A. Marguerite 
Ramsdell ’17 preceded her in death. 


Alice Child, Sept. | in Cleveland, after a long 
illness. A retired school teacher, she taught Eng- 
lish for 39 years at Roosevelt Jr. High in Cleve- 
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land Heights. Prior to that she taught at Welling- 
ton High School and in Connellsville, Pa. 

She was born June 6, 1898, in Belding, Mich., 
the daughter of the Rev. Bernard V. ‘95 GST and 
Mary (Clark ’86) Child and the granddaughter of 
Horace J. Clark (Academy 1856-57). She was a 
member of the First Church in Oberlin for 65 
years. 

She leaves sister Helen Quilhot ’26 and three 
nieces and nephews including Eleanor C. Briccetti 
"52 and William Child Jr. 50. Numerous relatives 
attended Oberlin including brothers William C. 
20 and Horace J. ’24, who are deceased. A mem- 
orial service was held Sept. 19 in Oberlin’s West- 
wood Cemetery. 


1922 


E. Eleanor Fribley Erwin, Aug. 14 in Bourbon, 
Ind., where she was born Sept. 13, 1899. She 
attended Oberlin 1918-20 and Winona College. 
She was married to Lewis Erwin in 1920 and was 
actively involved in the Camp Fire Assn., and her 
church choir. She leaves children Emily ’42 and 
William and five grandchildren, including John 
Kofron ’67. Her husband died in 1957. 


1923 


Paul B. Dyck, May 28 in Blacksburg, Va., of heart 
disease. He was retired as professor of hygiene and 
physical education at the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute in Blacksburg. During his 36 year tenure 
there he took a leave of absence one year to 
become head of the phys ed department at Berea 
College. He previously taught high school phys ed 
in North East, Pa.,and Milwaukee and was dean 
of men and director of athletics at Lock Haven 
(Pa.) State Teachers College. 

As an Oberlin undergraduate he played on the 
football, basketball and track teams and was a 
member of the “O” Club. Upon graduation he 
received both the AB and PE degrees and con- 
tinued his involvement with Oberlin athletics 
more recently as a member of the Heisman Club. 

Mr. Dyck was born in Whitewater, Kan., Nov. 
20, 1896. He received the master’s in phys ed from 
Columbia in 1926. He was former vice president 
of the College Physical Education Assn. of Vir- 
ginia, president of the Blacksburg Community 
Federation, chairman of the YMCA and an advi- 
sory board member of that organization. He was 
also former vice president and a member of the 
executive committee of the Crippled Children’s 
Society of Southwest Virginia and a member of 
the Blacksburgh Presbyterian Church. After his 
retirement in 1964 he became a member of the 
Southern Highland Handicraft Guild. 

He leaves his wife, the former Cornella J. Gil- 
key, whom he married in 1928. In addition he 
leaves son Robert G. 52, daughters Pauline °59 
and Nancy and seven grandchildren. 


Kathryn L. Mahn Yetter, Jan. 4 in Prescott, Ariz. 
She was born July 15, 1899, in York, Ohio, the 
daughter of Lawrence W. °98 and Pearl (Turner 
93) Mahn. She was a social worker for Vocational 
Service for Juniors and Girls’ Service in New York 
City, the U.S. Indian Service and the Travelers’ 
Aid Society and a member of the National Assn. 
of Social Workers, AAU W and the United Presby- 
terian Church. She leaves sister E. Marie ’29. Her 
second husband, Arthur A. Yetter, whom she 
married in 1943, is deceased. 


1924 


Alford Carleton, Aug. 22 in Riverside Hospital in 
Columbus, Ohio, ofa heart ailment. A missionary 
and teacher, he was one of the founders of the 
United Church of Christ and retired in 1970 as 
executive vice president of its Board for World 
Ministries. UCC President Rev. Dr. Avery D. 
Post said “Carleton was respected throughout the 
world for his perspectives concerning interna- 
tional relations and his deep understanding of 
interfaith and intercultural realities.” 

Mr. Carleton began his career as a teacher at the 
American College in Tarsus, Turkey and then 
spent 23 years doing missionary work in Turkey 
and Syria, 17 of those years as president of Aleppo 
College in Syria. In 1954 he was elected executive 
vice presient of the Congregational Church’s 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions. Three years later he aided the merger of 
that church with the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church that subsequently became the UCC. At 
that time he became leader of the UCC’s Board for 
World Ministries. 

Over the years he lay the groundwork for uni- 
ting the work of his own missionary board with 
that of the Christian Church’s in India and Latin 
America and set up a close liaison with the United 
Presbyterian Church’s missionary program in 
Europe. He was also founder of the Theological 
Education Fund to aid seminaries in undeveloped 
nations and the Christian Literature Fund. In 
addition he was a consultant to the Ford Founda- 
tion in its Near East program. 

In 1947 he received the British King’s Medal for 
service in the cause of freedom and is the recipient 
of honorary degrees from Chicago Theological 
Seminary, Emerson College, Williams and Hei- 
delberg. He was president of the American Friends 
of the Middle East, a member of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches and as an authority on the Near 
East frequently gave lectures at universities and 
churches. In 1954 he was visiting professor at 
Berkeley, where he gave a seminar on the hisotyr, 
problems and possibilities of American relations 
in the Near East. 

The Rev. Mr. Carleton earned the BD in 1930 
and the PhD in 1937 from Hartford Theological 
Seminary. He spoke fluent French, Arabic and 
Turkish. 

He leaves his wife, the former Mary Cashmore, 
whom he married in 1929. When they met she was 
a missionary teaching in the girls’ school in 
Aleppo. In addition he is survived by daughters 
Muriel Siddall 50, Anne Wright ’54 and Caroline 
Burgoon ’57 and 11 grandchildren including Wil- 
liam Siddall ’73 and David Burgoon ’85. 


Dorothy D. Hayes, Sept. 2 at her home in Terry, 
Mont. She had been professor of social work and 
social research in graduate education programs at 
U. Utah, Florida State U., California State Col- 
lege at Fresno and the Institute of Contemporary 
Correction at Sam Houston State U., in Texas. 
She retired in 1973 and moved to Terry. 

Born Oct. 9, 1902, in Jamestown, N.D., she 
graduated from Oberlin with the AB and PE 
degrees and went to the Cleveland high schools, 
where she taught physical education for girls. She 
received the LLB from the John Marshall School 
of Law in 1937, the master’s in political science 
and American history in 1940 and the PhD in 
social work in 1958 from U. Minnesota. 

She was a member of the Council on Social 
Work Education, the National and American 
Associations of Social Workers and was former 
president and program chairman of the Florida 
Conference of Social Welfare. 

She leaves two nieces and a nephew in Terry. 
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1925 

Charlotte Guthrie Ewing, June 24 in Claremeont, 
Calif., where she and her husband, Edward A. ’22, 
moved in the summer of 1966. They had pre- 
viously resided in Cleveland where he was a traffic 
engineer for Ohio Bell. He died in 1979. 

Mrs. Ewing was born Sept. 29, 1902, in Swan 
Creek, Ohio. Prior to her marriage she was a clerk 
for Sterling and Welch Co., in Cleveland, and 
worked in the Cleveland Public Library. She was 
a member of the Women’s Civic Club of Cleve- 
land Heights. She leaves a daughter and two 
grandchildren. 


Margaret E. Hitchcock, Aug. 17 in South Wey- 
mouth, Mass. At the time of her death she was still 
working for the Peace Corps as an active recruiter 
in the Boston area. She joined the Peace Corps 
staff in 1967 after retiring from her teaching career 
of 39 years. Her first position with the Peace 
Corps was in Afghanistan where she taught Eng- 
lish to teenaged girls and phys ed to elementary 
school pupils. She then went to Liberia to train 
teachers in rural education. 

Miss Hitchcock was born Dec. 3, 1902, in Mer- 
iden, Conn., the daughter of Ella Cheney 94. She 
taught phys ed in public schools in New Jersey, 
Wisconsin and California and at SUNY at Albany. 
She was a member of the Wisconsin and Califor- 
nia Teachers Assn., and the National Retired 
Teachers Assn. She received the AM in education 
from Columbia in 1929. During WWII she was a 
company commander in the Marine Corps at 
Camp Pendleton in San Diego. She was also the 
author of Zest for Quest, a Peace Corps Expe- 
rience and Off Your Rocker. 

Over the years Miss Hitchcock raised eight fos- 
ter children. She leaves two nieces and a nephew 
and two foster daughters. Her sister, Louise ’27, 
died Oct. 16. 


Eleanor Moore Lyons, Aug. 9 at University Cali- 
fornia at Irvine Medical Center, of heart ailment. 
She was born on Halloween in 1903 in Lorain, 
Ohio. In 1926 she married James. E. Lyons, whose 
career in newspaper work took them to Orange 
County, Calif., in 1938. There Mrs. Lyons became 
a member of the Santa Ana chapter of the DAR 
and the Garden Grove Community Church. 

She leaves two sons and five grandchildren. Her 
husband died in 1979 and her sister, Helen Moore 
°21, is also deceased. 


Frances E. Richardson, Sept. 29 in St. Elizabeth 
Hospital in Youngstown, Ohio. She attended 
Oberlin 1921-23 and did graduate work in educa- 
tion at Kent State before assuming a teaching 
position in Warren, Ohio. She was born Dec. 4, 
1902, in Portland, Ind. 


1926 


Evelyn Sheldon Baxter, Sept. 29 in Penfield, 
N.Y., where she had been visiting. For many years 
she kept asummer home in Penfield and wintered 
in Florida. 

Mrs. Baxter was born Nov. 19, 1904, in Greeley, 
Colo. After graduating from Oberlin she married 
Ernest L., who worked for Eastman Kodak Co., 
in Rochester, N.Y. Mrs. Baxter taught science in 
Rochester’s John Marshall High School for one 
year and didn’t return to teaching until her hus- 
band died in 1968. She spent the next 12 yearsasa 
substitute teacher in the public schools. 

Over the years Mrs. Baxter was active in church 
and choir activites, Girl Scouts and the PTA. She 
played cello in the community orchestra and spent 
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time traveling in the U.S., Canada and Venezuela. 
She also studied at Brockport State Teachers 
College. 

She leaves daughters Joan *48, Nancy ’63 and 
Barbara, two grandchildren, sister Katherine ’30 
and brother Keenan °31. 


Jennie Coman Bird, Nov. 8 in Fresno, Calif., after 
a long illness. She was hospitalized over the last 
five years, having had several strokes. Born Feb. 
19, 1904, in Menominee, Mich., she was a former 
music teacher in the Detroit public schools and a 
case worker in Fresno. She leaves her husband, 
Charles W. ’28 and two sons. 


J. Ardelle Osman Minnicks, k, Aug. 17 in Oil 
City, Pa., of cancer. She was born in that city May 
24, 1906, and returned there to teach elementary 
school 40 years later. She also taught in Ali- 
quippa, Pa., and Toledo, Ohio. She studied at 
Penn State, Toledo U., Pitt, Geneva College and 
Edinboro State Teachers College. Other activities 
included membership in the PTA, YWCA and the 
Methodist Church. She was married to Paul Min- 
nicks Jr., in 1928. They have three sons. 


Franklin L. Yocom, Aug. 26 at the Ashtabula 
General Hospital, of cancer. He was retired in 
1966 after almost 40 years as manager of the 
Sherwin-Williams Paint Store in Ashtabula. When 
he retired it gave him more time to devote to his 
study of wildlife. Since 1924 he had been a volun- 
teer bander forthe U.S. Dept. of Fish and Wildlife 
and for 20 years wrote a weekly column “The 
Nature Nook” forthe Ashtabula Star Beacon. His 
many photographs and slides were frequently 
shown to groups throughout Ohio. 

Mr. Yocom was a charter member and former 


president of the Wharram Nature Club and was — 


instrumental in the organization’s purchase of its 
Nature Reserve in Kingsville, Ohio. He also 
helped to sponsor the formation of the Ashtabula 
County Metropolitan Park District. In 1981 he 
received the National Society DAR conservation 
medal for being “an outstanding example of those 
persons working to preserve our nature heritage.” 

Mr. Yocom was born in Oberlin, Jan. 16, 1905, 
the son of Joseph D. 98, who taught at the Ober- 
lin School of Commerce. Asa student he majored 
in ecology and sang in M.U., and the group “The 
Heaven Sent Seven.” He also played in the Col- 
lege Band. Later he and his wife, the former Eloise 
Marsh ’26, founded the Ashtabula Messiah Cho- 
rus which he directed for 17 years and with whom 
she performed as accompanist. He was also choir 
director of the First Presbyterian Church and 
director of the Ashtabula Male Chorus. 

He leaves daughter Margaret Atwater ’55, son 
Robert ’53 and six grandchildren. His wife, sister 
Margaret ’25, and brother, Theodore ’31, pre- 
ceded him in death. 


1927 


Louise Hitchcock, Oct. 16 in Freeville, N.Y. She 
was born July 11, 1904, in Meriden, Conn., the 
daughter of Ella Cheney 94. She attended Oberlin 
1923-25 and also attended Wellesley. Her sister, 
Margaret ’25, died Aug. 17. 


J. Sheldon Turner, Sept. 15, at the Rutland 
Regional Medical Center. At the time of his death 
he was vacationing at his summer home in Bran- 
don, Vt. His permanent address was located in 
Washington, D.C., where he worked for the 
Agency for International Development. In 1954 


he accepted his first assignment with the organiza- 
tion when he became public welfare adviser to 
Iraq. Five years later he went to Thailand to 
become community development adviser and sub- 
sequently became chief of rural development and 
deputy chief of mission. He retired from the Viet- 
nam Bureau of AID in 1968. 

Prior to 1954 Mr. Turner was chief of the Div- 
ision of Standards and Program Planning for the 
Bureau of Public Assistance which later became 
the Dept. of HEW. He had previously worked for 
the Frederick County Welfare Board as its first 
executive secretary. During that tenure he taught 
public welfare administration at Howard U. He 
then went on to become special consultant to the 
Delaware State Board of Charities and in 194] 
joined the federal government on the Social 
Security Board. 

He was a member of the Garrett Park (Md.) 
Town Council and the Cedar Lane Unitarian 
Church in Bethesda. 

Mr. Turner was born Nov. 15, 1903, in Taylor- 
ville, Ill. He received the MSW from Penn in 1937. 

He leaves his wife, the former Violet Bender ’25, 
two sons, a daughter, two grandchildrenand three 
sisters including Marjorie Told ’28. 


1928 


George M. Dougall, Sept. 11 in the Balboa Naval 
Hospital, San Diego, Calif. He was born Nov. 6, 
1906, in Pittsburgh, the son of Roy S. ’97 and 
Nellie (Moorhead 99) Dougall. After graduating 
from Oberlin he worked for Scripps-Howard in 
the Pittsburgh Press business office. After serving 
in the Navy during WWII, he continued his work 
with S-H at the Rocky Mt. News, where he was 
account and traffic manager, retiring on Dec. |, 
1966, the same day he retired as commander of the 
Naval Reserve after 24 years of service. He then 
became a proofreader and worked with the photo 
offset process for two years at the Oceanside Blade 
in California. After retirement he was a deputy 
registrar for elections and a volunteer with the 
Red Cross at the Naval Hospital in San Diego. 

Mr. Dougall was a member of the alumni clubs 
in Pittsburgh and Denver. 

He leaves his wife, the former Margaret Shep- 
pard, whom he married in 1931, and a sister, 
Annis Hayes ’29. 


William L. Fetters, Oct. 24 in Flower Hospital, 
Toledo. He was a retired teacher, coach, athletic 
director and counselor in the Toledo area high 
schools. His cross country teams at Woodward 
and Waite High Schools won I! city league titles 
and one was a state runner-up. For his accom- 
plishments he was selected to the Ohio Assn. of 
Track Coaches Hall of Fame in 1981. He also 
coached basketball at Waite for nearly ten years 
winning a city league title tie in his final season. 

Mr. Fetters was director of Camp Big Silver 
near Pinckney, Mich., for 16 years and was a 
counselor at Libbey High School for 12. He was 
born April 27, 1905, in Watertown, N.Y. He left 
Oberlin in 1927 and went on to earn the BS and 
MS from U. Toledo. He also attended Bowling 
Green State U., and U. Mich. 

He leaves his wife, the former Gertrude Sawyer, 
a daughter, two sons and a stepson, four grand- 
children, five great-grandchildren and a brother. 


Gerald M. Frank, '29 MM, Oct. 20 in Florida, 
following a long illness. He was retired after 38 
years as music and art supervisor for the Lorain 
County Board of Education. He was former pres- 
ident, executive secretary and contest chairman 
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for the Ohio Music Education Assn., from whom 
he received a distinguished service award. He was 
also listed in Who’s Who in Music. 

Mr. Frank was born April 22, 1902, in James- 
town, N.Y. While a student at Oberlin he was 
band director at Elyria High School and taught 
privately. 

He leaves his wife, the former Mildred Betts 28) 
daughter Marianne Turman °54, three grand- 
children and sister Emma ’27. 


Margaret Newell Harbaugh, k, Oct. 8 in Lake- 
wood, Ohio, where she was born Aug. 18, 1908, 
and resided until 1962 at which time she moved to 
Rocky River. She taught elementary school in 
Alliance and Mentor, Ohio, from 1925 to 1934 
when she married Donald L., senior vice president 
of Union Commerce Bank. He precedes her in 
death. She leaves three children and six grand- 
children. 


Virginia R. Wood, Aug. 9 at Eastern Maine Gen- 
eral Hospital in Bangor, following a heart attack. 
She was born in Cleveland, Feb. 13, 1907, the 
daughter of Rena (Holmes 05) Wood. After grad- 
uating from Oberlin she studied at Ohio Wes- 
leyan, U. Maine and Columbia, where she received 
the BS in library science in 1931. 

From 1928 to 1953 she was librarian for the 
Cleveland Heights Public Library, the WRU 
School of Medicine’s anatomy department and 
the Cleveland Public Library. She then moved to 
Medina where she was head librarian for the 
Franklin Sylvester Library. She also taught math 
and English at Lutheran East High School in 
Cleveland and Brunswick High School, where she 
taught until her retirement in 1971. 

In 1982 she received a certificate of appreciation 
from the Medina County Vocational School for 
tutoring in adult education. 

She was a member of the Ohio Retired Teachers 
Assn., the Medina UCC Congregational, the 
Island Women’s Club and was a former secretary 
of the Cleveland-Oberlin Women’s Club. 

She leaves sister, Clara H. Wood ’34 with whom 
she traveled extensively in the U.S., Europe, the 
Middle East and Scandinavia. In the early ’60s 
they took a driving-camping trip along the Alcan 
Highway to Alaska. For the past 46 years they 
vacationed at their family waterfront cottage in 
Bangor. 


1929 


Francis E. Osterhout, April 24 in Hallstead, Pa. 
He was born April 14, 1907, in Great Bend, Pa. In 
his senior year at Oberlin he won the Jerome 
Davis (10) prize ($100) for sociological research 
and a $1,200 Kennedy fellowship for classwork in 
the New York School of Social Work and to study 
social conditions in New York City. He was an 
honor student, a member of the Varsity Debate 
Team and on the executive board of the Forensic 
Union. For three years he was a game keeper for 
the Pennsylvania Board of Game Commission. 
He leaves his wife, the former Eleanor L. Brown. 


1930 


J. Julius Baird, Aug. 8 in Colorado Springs, of 
cancer. He attended Oberlin 1926-27 and went on 
to receive the BS in philosophy and psychology 
from Washington and Jefferson College and the 
MM from the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
(Carnegie-Mellon). He also studied at Duquesne 
U., where he was professor of music, Pitt and the 
Christiansen Choral School. 

Mr. Baird was founder and conductor of the 
Colorado Springs Opera Assn., and professor of 
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music at U. Colorado. He also played organ and 
directed the choir at the Grace Episcopal Church 
in Colorado Springs. In 1934 he founded the Bach 
Choir of Pittsburgh, which he conducted until 
1954 when he took his most recent position in 
Colorado. He also conducted the Pittsburgh 
Chamber Orchestra and the Greensburg Choral 
Society. In addition, he was Organist and choir 
master at the Calvary Episcopal Church in that 
city. 

Born June 16, 1907, in Washington, Pa., he was 
a composer of more than 400 liturgical choral 
orchestra pieces and was a member of the AGO 
and Rotary. 


He leaves his wife, Nancy, five childrenand four 
grandchildren. 


Donald P. Hazel, May 4 at Northeastern Ohio 
General Hospital, of heart ailment. He was born 
in Oberlin, July 21, 1905, the son of Harry R. ’96 
and Edith L. (Prince 1891-92, 1899-00) Hazel. He 
was an assistant manager for the J.J. Newberry 
Co., in Shamokin, Pa., a salesman for the Bedford 
(Ohio) Hardware Co., and H.J. Heinz, a techni- 
cian for the Pecker X-Ray Corp., and taught 
social science in the Cleveland public schools. 
He leaves a son, Donald J. 66 anda daughter. 
His wife, the former Jessamine Brott 730, is 
deceased as well as his sister, Margaret E. °25. 


Elizabeth Deemer Tschumy, July | in Coral 
Gables, Fla. She had suffered from Alzheimer’s 
disease fora number of years. A resident of Miami 
for 46 years, she had been active in civic and 
church groups before the onset of her illness. She 
was the first president of the League of Women 
Voters of Dade County and was past president of 
AAUW. She was an instructor in the Intensive 
English Program at U. Miami for seven years. 

Mrs. Tschumy was born Jan. 4, 1909, in Fre- 
mont, Ohio, the daughter of William R. °97 and 
Fannie (Harns 94) Deemer. She received the MS 
in personnel work from Simmons College and 
worked as an assistant buyer at LaSalle & Koch 
Co., in Toledo and as a buyer at Halle Bros., in 
Cleveland before moving to Miami with her hus- 
band in 1937. 

She leaves her husband, daughter Ruth Deemer 
Tschumy ’65, a son, William E. Jr., a grandchild 
and a sister, Ruth. 


1931 


Beatrice Farrell Gaige, Nov. 7 at her home in San 
Diego, Calif., of lung cancer. Following her grad- 
uation from Oberlin she was a social worker in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., first with the public welfare 
agency and then with Grand Rapids Family Wel- 
fare. After her marriage to William C. Gaige’32 in 
1934, she continued her social work, setting up 
emergency relief agencies for the government 
under the auspices of the Massachusetts ERA 
Public Welfare, and then worked for the Boston 
Family Welfare organization. 

When Mr. Gaige became president of Rhode 
Island College in 1952 she assisted in reorganizing 
the Hope High School PTA and served on the 
board of the Girl Scouts until she became a social 
worker for the Rhode Island Society for Crippled 
Children. 

She was a hospital volunteer in Rhode Island 
and San Diego and served on the board of the 
Junior Service League and Family Welfare Ser- 
vice. In Claremont, Calif., she was superintendent 
of the intermediate level of the Sunday school in 
the Claremont church and was active in founding 
a Bible study group which still exists. In addition, 
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she was founder of the Faculty Wives at Rhode 
Island College and was a member of the First 
Unitarian Church in Providence. 

Mrs. Gaige was born April 18, 1909, in Grand 
Rapids. She leaves her husband, son Frederick H. 
"59, two daughters, eight grandchildren and a 
brother. 


Ruth Steinle Horine, k, Oct. 2 in Lima, Ohio. She 
attended Oberlin 1928-31, graduated from Ohio 
State in 1940 and attended the Rhode Island 
School of Design. She taught art in elementary 
schools in Warrensville Heights, Delphos and 
Lima, Ohio. She leaves her husband, John A., and 
a daughter. Her sister, Martha L. ’31, is deceased. 
Mrs. Horine was born Nov. 13, 1910, in Delphos. 


S. Ruth Sponsler Safford, k, Aug. 20 in Hender- 
sonville, N.C. She was born Oct. 15, 1909, in 
Williamsport, Pa., and was a former teacher there 
as well as in Tonawanda, N.Y., where she was also 
principal of the Delaware Elementary School. She 
received the master’s from SUNY at Buffalo. She 
leaves her-second husband, Allan W. Safford, 
whom she married in 1972, and two step-grand- 
children. 


1932 


Harold D. Burns, Sept. !0 at his home in Bellville, 
Ohio. He retired in 1981 after 24 years as vice 
president and secretary of the Shafer Valve Co., in 
Mansfield, Ohio. He previously worked for 16 
years as secretary/ treasurer for the North Electric 
Co., in Galion and prior to that was anattorney in 
Mansfield. 

Born July 2, 1910, in Loraine, Ill., he studied at 
U. Mich., for two years and earned the LLB in 
1935 from WRU. During WWII he served in the 
24th division of the army. 

Mr. Burns was on the board of trustees of the 
North Central Ohio Technical College and was a 
member of the Small Business Administration 
Regional Board of Advisors, the American For- 
estry Tree Farmer organization and the Salvation 
Army advisory board. He was also a volunteer for 
the Red Cross and was an Ohio High School 
Athletic Assn. member and an occasional swim 
official. He was a varsity swimmer at Oberlin. 

He leaves his wife, the former Helen Whiting 
Pond °38, and five children. 


Mary Robinson Konolige, Oct. 2! at North Bro- 
ward Hospital in Pompano Beach, Fla. She was 
born in Bethlehem, Pa., May 9, 1911. She was a 
music supervisor at the Fountain Hill Jr. High 
School in Bethlehem and after her marriage in 
1938 moved to Albany and then Syracuse, N.Y. 
She leaves her husband, George C., president of 
First Florida Corporate Services in Pompano 
Beach. Her sister, Ella Brougham °27, preceded 
her in death. 


Grace Huge Nisbet, Dec. 29, 1982, in Westlake, 
Ohio. For many years she taught English, French, 
Latin and social studies in high schools in Garfield 
Heights and Bay Village, Ohio, and was a private 
Latin tutor. 

Much of her time was spent in community activ- 
ities such as the Red Cross, Community Fund, the 
Polio Fund, Civil Defense and many others. She 
received a certificate of merit for noteworthy ser- 
vice to the nation’s war effort from 1942-44 in the 
Cuyahoga County “block plan,” and an award of 
merit from the Greater Cleveland chapter of the 
Red Cross in recognition of loyal and outstanding 


service to the Red Cross Fund. She was also a 
member of the Bay Village and Lakewood Presby- 
terian Churches. 

Mrs. Nisbet was born Feb. 19, 1910, in Cleve- 
land. At Oberlin she participated in the Classic 
Club and Women’s Senate and played field hoc- 
key. In 1935 she married Arthur L. Nisbet, who is 
now deceased. She leaves two sons and four 
grandsons. 


D. Kenneson Woodman, Nov. 3 at Mansfield 
(Ohio) General Hospital, after a long illness. He 
was editor emeritus of the Mansfield News Jour- 
nal having retired in 1975 after 35 years with the 
paper. Since that time he continued to write a 
column entitled “Untold Tales” for the magazine 
section of the Sunday edition. In 1982 he pub- 
lished The Catbird’s Meow and recently sold arti- 
cles on education to magazines and wrote verse 
and poetry syndicated to other newspapers. 

Mr. Woodman was born in Napoleon, Ohio, 
April 13, 1910. He attended Oberlin 1928-29, then 
went on to Bowling Green State U., but had to 
withdraw for financial reasons. He took a general 
assignment reporting job for the Napoleon North- 
west News weekly. He later became a free-lance 
writer for the Cleveland Central Press and joined 
the Mansfield Tribune in 1938. He joined the 
Manfield News Journal in 1940, became executive 
editor in 1945 and editor in 1954. 

He was a member of the Mansfield U. Founda- 
tion, the American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
University Club, president of the board of direc- 
tors of the Muskingum Watershed Conservancy 
District and a trustee of the Kingwood Center in 
Mansfield. 

He leaves his wife, the former Genee Shryock, 
whom he married in 1940, a daughter and two 
grandchildren. 


1933 


Harold T. Johnson, Oct. 9 at the Wade Park VA 
Hospital in Cleveland. Because of poor health he 
retired as psychological therapist from that hospi- 
tal in 1973. He previousy worked as chief psychi- 
atric social worker in Mansfield, where he assisted 
veterans and was a field specialist for the U.N. 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration in China 
following his service in the Navy during WWII. 

Mr. Johnson was born Feb. 5, 1906, in Oberlin. 
After graduating from Oberlin he was a case 
worker for the Cleveland Hiram Settlement House 
and Federal Emergency Relief Administration. In 
1955 he received the MS from WRU. 

He leaves his wife, Nancy, six children, five 
grandchildren and two sisters, including Marge 
Butler °30. 


Eleanor Hiatt McDougal, Aug. 27 at the home of 
her son, Dan, in Baltimore, after an extended 
illness. She moved to Baltimore in 1978 to be 
nearer to her son. She had lived in California, 
where she was a secretary for TRW and Topp 
Industries in Los Angeles. 

She was born Aug. 19, 1911, in Peoria, Ill. After 
graduating from Oberlin she returned to Illinois 
to work for Aetna Life Insurance in Chicago and 
as a secretary for a high school in Peoria. She 
returned to Oberlin in 1939 to work in President 
Wilkins office as a secretary. In 1940 she married 
H. Hubbard McDougal, of Peoria, and moved to 
Manhattan Beach, Calif. 

She leaves her son and two grandchildren. Her 
husband is deceased. 
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1934 


Robert C. Holcomb, Sept. 6 in Elyria, of heart 


failure. He attended Oberlin 1930-32 and 1946-47. 
He was born in Warren, Ohio, Oct. 2, 1911, and 
worked for Hookless Fastener Co., in Meadville, 
Pa., and later was sales director of Elyria Master- 
built Products Inc. He leaves his wife, the former 
Lillian Maston ‘34, and sister Helen ’25. Brothers 
Earl M. *19 and Ralph H. °17 preceded her in 
death. 


1935 


Rose Bonar Current, Oct. 4 in Greensboro, N.C., 
of cancer. She was born Aug. 8, 1912, in El Paso, 
Ill. In 1937 she married Richard N. °34, emeritus 
professor of history at U. North Carolina at 
Greensboro and prominent authority on Abra- 
ham Lincoln (BOOKS). He survives as well as their 
two children, three grandchildren and a sister. Her 
sister, Alice Ruggles °35, died in 1966. 


Marcelia Vaughan Muehlke, Oct. 15 at Lakes 
Region General Hospital in Gilford, N.H., after a 
long illness. She was director of intake and refer- 
ral at the New Hampshire Division of Welfare 
until her retirement in 1979. Membership in 
community organizations included the Youth 
Services Bureau, the Lakes Region Family Servi- 
ces, the Laconia area Hospice, the League of 
Women Voters, HELP and the New Hampshire 
Music Festival. She was also active in the Gilford 
Community Church. For her social service work 
she received a certificate of appreciation from the 
late Gov. Hugh Gallen. 

Mrs. Muehlke was born Aug. 25, 1913, in Kul- 
ing, China, the daughter of medical missionaries. 
She was nicknamed “Caesar” since she couldn’t 
pronounce Marcelia when small. The family left 
China when she was three years old and moved to 
Chicago to live with relatives. A year later her 
mother died at the time of her sister’s birth. They 
then moved to New York City when Mr. Vaughan 
was appointed associate secretary for medical 
work. He eventually remarried and was assigned 
to return to China for 16 months. During that 
time “Caesar” stayed in New York to finish high 
school. 

Mrs. Muehlke leaves her husband, John H.., 
whom she married in 1937, four children, five 
grandchildren, two brothers and two sisters. Her 
classmates Jo Hamilton Van Meter, Marion C. 
Beckwith and Cathryn Crook Hartman (her for- 
mer roommate) attended the memorial service 
Oct. 18 in Gilford. 


1939 


Harry H. Stratford Jr., May 9 at the Sacred Heart 
Hospital Medical Center in Spokane, Wash., of 
cancer. At the time of his death he was a clerk in 
the administration department of the U.S. Bureau 
of Mines and a real estate salesman and broker, 
careers he had held simultaneously for 20 years. 
He was also a retired air force major, having 
served 22 years. 

Mr. Stratford was born Jan. 18, 1916, in Bil- 
lings, Mont. He attended Oberlin 1935-37 and 
1938-39 and studied in England at Oxford U., as 
well. 

He leaves his second wife, Dusty, whom he 
married in 1967. His first wife, the former Vivian 
Gohn, died in 1965. He leaves two children. 


1941 


Frank B. Spelbrink, Aug. 2 in Moore Memorial 
Hospital, Pinehurst, N.D., after a heart attack. He 
was born Dec. 4, 1919, in Oberlin. While a student 
at the College he was a member of the varsity track 
team and a member of the “O” Club. After gra- 
duation he was employed at Goodyear Aircraft in 
Akronand then became a lieutenant colonel in the 
USAF. Before retiring to “Seven Lakes,” N.C., he 
and his family lived in Rochester, N.Y., where he 
was an administrative supervisor at Eastman 
Kodak. He was also president of the Oberlin 
Alumni Club there. 

He leaves his wife, the former Helen Bennett 
42, two children, three grandchildren and sisters 
Marguerite Brown °36, Frances Eisenhauer °38 
and Helen Schilling °39. 


W. Roger(s) Spencer Jr., July 2 at his home in 
Pottsboro, Tex. He was born April 30, 1919, in 
Ottumwa, lowa. After graduating from Oberlin 
he studied biochemistry at U. Chicago and elec- 
tronics with the Army Signal Corps at the Illinois 
Institute of Technology. 

He then served three years in WWII initially as 
a teletype operator and later a medical laboratory 
technician in India. From there he was transferred 
to special services, where he played solo violin and 
viola in a string quartet. After his discharge he 
returned to Iowa to pursue the PhD in analytical 
chemistry from Iowa State U. 

In 1951 he began working as an analytical 
researcher for Texaco in Beacon, N.Y., then went 
to Dallas to work for Texas Instruments as an 
engineer. In 1970 he went into sales of classified 
advertising in North Texas. 

He leaves his wife, Julia Ann, and three children 


- from a previous marriage. 


1942 


Allen P. Dudley, Dec. 11 at Morristown (N.J.) 
Memorial Hospital, after a brief illness. He was 
Visiting his daughter, Susan Whitehouse, when he 
became ill. He was vice president of Findlay 
(Ohio) Publishing Co., and an active community 
leader. 

Mr. Dudley became program director of WFIN 
radio in 1948 and had his own program for several 
years. The Findlay Publishing Co. acquired the 
radio station in 1949. In 1956 he became an admin- 
istrative assistant for The Republican-Courier, 
was promoted to associate general manager in 
1965 and was elected vice president of administra- 
tion in 1969. In addition to the newspaper, the 
company owns radio stations in Columbia, Ind., 
and Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 

His civic associations included Findlay Jr. 
Achievement, the Symposium Club, Toledo Press 
Club, Public Relations Society of America, Inter- 
national Newspaper Promotion Assn., and Find- 
lay College Associates. He was past president of 
the Chamber of Commerce, the Civic Music 
Assn., and Kiwanis. In recognition of his concern 
for the community he received the Jaycee Distin- 
guished Service Award (1950) and the YMCA 
Leadership Award (1959). 

Another important commitment Mr. Dudley 
made was to music. For many years he was pianist 
for the Findlay Musical Comedy Trio and accom- 
panist for many groups. For over 30 years he 
organized summer concerts at Riverside Park in 
Findlay and often reviewed musical events for the 
newspaper. He was on the governing board of the 
Toledo Symphony, the Lima Orchestra Assn., 
and Bowling Green State U. Opera. 

Mr. Dudley’s interest in music can be traced 
back to his early years in Wellington, Ohio. While 
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a Student at its high school he took piano lessons 
at the Oberlin Conservatory with Ruth Schoeffel 
Morrison ‘17. His father, Harlan °97, played 
French horn with the Canton Symphony and his 
mother, Lulu May (Porter ‘05) Dudley, was a 
piano teacher. Before the age of 18 he had already 
played piano, cello and drums for three years ina 
dance band. At Oberlin he played in the concert 
and marching bands and the Orchestra and played 
piano in the Ad Mueller ’41 band and led his own 
dance band in 1941-42. He also wrote a column in 
the Review, “Riffs and Interludes.” 

He enlisted in the Coast Guard during the war 
and was pianist and music director for the Ships 
Band and the 9th Naval District band leader. The 
Coast Guard band, The Amphibians, of which he 
was a member, played in all of the European war 
theatres and various hospitals. They also partici- 
pated in combat in the invasions of N. Africa, 
Salerno, Sicily and Normandy. Mr. Dudley also 
was pianist arranger and part of a trio with Bob 
Herrick ’41 in the Armed Forces Radio Services. 

Mr. Dudley was born Oct. 16, 1919, in Berea, 
Ky. He leaves his wife, the former Ruth Campbell, 
whom he married in 1945, two children and four 
granddaughters. His cousin, Marion Dudley ’20, 
of Oberlin, also survives. Mr. Dudley's aunt, Hor- 
tense Mapes Dudley, was “Mother Dudley” at 
Grey Gables. 


Jerome D. Newcomer, BD, Oct. 26 in Cape Cod, 
Mass., aftera long illness. He had been diagnosed 
in December 1980 as having lymphoma. For 17 
years he was co-owner of The Chicago House, an 
inn on the Cape. He also was editor of the inn’s 
newsletter. 

Mr. Newcomer was born Sept. 17, 1915, in 
Eldora, Iowa. He received the AB in journalism 
from Grinnell in 1937 and then took a jobas editor 
of a county newspaper in Morrison, Ill. He 
worked in Cedar Rapids, Iowa as feature writer 
for the Gazette before deciding to enter the minis- 
try. While studying at the GST he was minister at 
the Pilgrim Congregational Church in Elyria, a 
position he held until 1946 at which time he 
became associate minister at the First Congrega- 
tional Church in Evanston, Ill. He left the ministry 
in the early SOs to study at the Lewis Hotel School 
in Washington, D.C., in preparation for a posi- 
tion as YMCA secretary in Miami, Fla. After 
leaving Florida he moved to Chicago to work in 
the accounts department in a bank. He main- 
tained a home on the Cape and one in Naples, 
Fla., with his partner and longtime friend John A. 
Arko. 


1943 


Sarah Hazard Babcock, July 6 in Naples, Fla. She 
was born Nov. 29, 1921, in Montclair, N.J. After 
receiving her degree in music education from 
Oberlin she taught music and English for two 
years in Troy, Ohio. She then moved to New York 
to teach at the Broad Street School in Glens Falls 
and the Samuel J. Preston School in White Plains. 
In the 60s she worked as a substitute teacher in 
White Plains and Harrison, N.Y., and went back 
to teaching in 1982 at the Tommy Barfield School, 
Mario Island, Fla. 

Mrs. Babcock studied at Columbia, Lehman 
College and the Boston Conservatory. 

She leaves her husband, Philip S., a retired 
service supervisor for the New York Telephone 
Co. They were married in 1946. Two sons also 
survive. 


Barbara Brewster, Sept. 3 in Tarrytown, N.Y., of 


cancer. She was born in Scranton, Pa., June 28, 
1921, and enrolled at Oberlin as a junior in 1941 
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after a year at Maywood College in Scranton and 
another at Scranton-Keystone Junior College. 

From 1944 to 1972 Miss Brewster was a film 
editor for Life magazine. After it went out of 
business, she was unemployed for a long time. 
Eventually, she worked briefly for a real estate 
brokerage in Manhattan. In 1980-83 she handled 
payroll and insurance claims for the Westchester 
Community Opportunity Program. She had made 
her home since 1978 with her brother, Frederick 
R. °37, and his wife, Barbara, in Ossining, N.Y. 

She had been active in the affairs of the Oberlin 
Women’s Club of New York and wasa member of 
the editorial advisory board of the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine 1964-67. In 1963 she wrote, edited and 
typed a class directory when her class celebrated 
its 20th reunion. 

She leaves a brother, John, and her sister-in- 
law. Her brother Fred died in 1980. 
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Evelyn Kolb Landon Applebee, April 5, four days 
after her 61st birthday, at her home in Cincinnati, 
of ovarian cancer. For the past four years she and 
her husband, Tom Applebee, worked together 
every day in their delicatessen, the Mushroom 
Deli. They also traveled to England and France, 
the American West, Connecticut and often to her 
hideaway “Twin Ponds” on the Bluff over Lake 
Keuka in the wine country of the Finger Lakes. 

The Applebees had been high school “sweet- 
hearts” and continued their relationship through 
most of college though he had to commute from 
the DePauw campus. In the spring of 1979 they 
re-established their “interrupted courtship” (in- 
cluding a visit to the Oberlin campus for reunion 
activities) and were married in August of 1979. 

Mrs. Applebee was born in Lockport, N.Y. 
After graduating from Oberlin she went on to 
Columbia, where she received a certificate in phys- 
ical therapy. According to her husband, she 
became a physical therapist “because of her wish 
to make her life count in an area of human need. 
At war’s end she rightly perceived the needs of 
those who would return less than whole.” 

She left her first job at Strong Memorial Hospi- 
talin Rochester, N.Y., to volunteer for work with 
victims of the polio epidemic in Oklahoma City in 
1946. Returning to Rochester a year later she went 
to work in the Edith Hartwell Clinic and the Uni- 
ted Cerebral Palsy Assn. In 1948 she married 
Morse Levy. They had three sons: Mark, Pauland 
Timothy. The family changed its name to Landon 
in the ’50s. 

Active in her home, church and community, she 
was treasurer of a preschool, taught illiterate 
adults how to read and championed equal housing 
opportunities. In the ’60s she and her husband 
operated a small collection agency out of their 
home and in the mid ’70s she became a book- 
keeper in Pittsford, N.Y. After Mr. Landon died 
in 1977 she took up painting, cross country skiing 
and traveling. 

She leaves her husband and sons. 


Robert L. Calhoun, h, Sept. 24 in New Haven, 
Conn. He was the author of God and The Com- 
mon Life and What is Man? and co-author of 
Religion and the Modern World. He was also a 
professor of historical theology at Yale Divinity 
School and a special lecturer at numerous univer- 
sities and seminaries including Ohio Wesleyan, 
Harvard, Vanderbilt, Princeton and the Jewish 
Theological Seminary. 

He was a graduate of Carleton and received the 
PhD from Yale. Honorary degrees came from 
Oberlin (DD) and U. Chicago. 


The Heritage of Christian Thought is a book of 
essays honoring Mr. Calhoun. Published by Harp- 
er & Row and edited by his former students 
Robert Cushman and Egil Grislis, contributors 
include Roger Hazelton, former dean of the GST 
and Clyde Holbrook, ’82h, Danforth Professor of 
Religion, Emeritus. 


Peter L. McGee, Nov. 15 in Milwaukee, after a 
brief illness. He was a practicing surgeon in Bay 
City, Mich., for 26 years and was a staff member 
at the Mercy and General Hospitals and chief of 
surgery and first chief of staff of the Bay Medical 
Center. He was formerly chief resident surgeon of 
the Detroit Receiving Hospital and clinical in- 
structor in surgery at Wayne State U., and served 
in the U.S. Army Medical Corps in Japan and 
Korea. 

Dr. McGee received the MD in 1948 from U. 
Mich. Medical School. He was a member of Phi 
Chi Medical Fraternity and the Galens Honorary 
Medical Society. He was a Diplomate of the 
American Board of Surgery, a fellow of the Amer- 
ican College of Surgeons and member of the 
Michigan State Medical Society. 

In addition to his occupational associations, he 
played horn in the Bay Concert Band and the Bay 
City Municipal Band and was past president of 
the Bay Chorale. He was also a member of the 
National Assn. of Miniature Enthusiasts and the 
International Guild of Miniature Artisans. He 
belonged to the Trinity Episcopal Church in Bay 
City. 

Dr. McGee was born Jan. 14, 1923, in Akron, 
Ohio, the son of Margaret (Bradshaw’10) McGee. 
He leaves his wife, the former Gay Larsen, four 
children, three grandchildren, sister Betsy McGee 
Curtis °39 and a brother, Charles G. 


1946 


Barbara Mayer Wertheimer, Sept. 20 at her 
summer home in Lakeville, Conn., of cancer. An 
authority on the history of women in the union 
movement, she was a professor at the New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Relations 
and director of the Institute for Womenand Work 
at Cornell. With the aid of a Ford Foundation 
fellowship she was writing Our Century, Our 
Time, a Narrative History of Working Women 
From World War I to the Present. 

Before joining Cornell in 1966 Mrs. Werthei- 
mer was an organizer, and later, acting national 
education director for the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America. She was also a consultant 
for the American Labor Education Service and 
the N.Y. State Division of Housing and Commun- 
ity Renewal. In addition, she lectured frequently 
at colleges, unions and labor study centers. 

Mrs. Wertheimer was the founder of the Trade 
Union Women’s Studies Program, a founding 
member of the Coalition of Labor Union Women 
and a member of the National Commission on 
Working Women. She was a member of the 
ACLU, the American Federation of Teachers and 
served on the boards of the Institute for Scientific 
Analysis, the National Congress of Neighborhood 
Women and the N.Y. State Labor History Assn. 
For her accomplishments, she was listed in the 
Women’s World Book of Records and Achieve- 
ments, World Who’s Who of Women, Interna- 
tional Biography of Women and Who's Who of 
American Women. 

Her best known written work was We Were 
There: The Story of Working Women in America, 
published in 1977. She was co-author with Anne 
Higgins Nelson °46 of Trade Union Women: A 
Study of Their Participation in New York City 
Locals and editor of Labor Education for Women 
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Workers. Other contributions include numerous 
articles in professional journals and training 
manuals and handbooks on unions. 

Mrs. Wertheimer was born Nov. 7, 1925 in 
Manhattan. She received a master’s in adult edu- 
cation in 1960 from NYU. 

She is the widow of classmate Valentin Wert- 
heimer, who was an attorney and the assistant 
general vice president of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing and Textile Workers Union, AFL-CIO. He 
died in 1978. She leaves two children and a 
brother. 


1947 


Margaret Boone Min‘imah Zarif, AMt, one of 61 
Americans aboard the Korean airliner 007 shot 
down Sept. | over Sakhalin Island. In a Round 
Robin letter to Marge Herdle Kuntz °47 AMt, 
Fern Bruner 47 AMt, Trunetta Perdue Nixon 
°45-48t, and Gertrude Jacob '29, written Aug. 29, 
she said she was looking forward to escorting a 
group to Japan and Taiwan and to visiting two 
college students she had met in Hong Kong in 
1981 when she first became owner and tour host of 
Salaam Travel Agency. 

Over the last 20 years she taught and lectured in 
elementary and religious education in schools in 
South Carolina, Virginia, Ohio and Michigan and 
conducted workshops in black and African his- 
tory and art. She retired from teaching in the 
Detroit schools in 1981. She was on the board of 
trustees of the Afro-American Museum in Detroit 
and was active in fund-raising there. She was also 
the author of Martin Luther King: A Picture 
Story and To Be Somebody. 

Born Sept. 9, 1924, in Detroit, she changed her 
name to Min’imah Zarif after joining the World 
Community of Islam in the mid-1970s. She re- 
ceived the bachelor’s degree from Wayne State U., 
in 1944 and did further study in the field of Afri- 
can history, art and language at universities in 
Ghana and Nigeria. Prior to her return to Detroit 
in 1966, she was an instructor in religious educa- 
tion at Allen U., and was a field worker for the 
Dept. of Religious Education for the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church at Dickerson The- 
ology Seminary in Columbia, S.C. She was also 
director of religious education in the St. James 
AME CHurch in Cleveland and a music teacher in 
Virginia, where she also directed a children’s choir 
and taught piano. 

Min’imah Zarif is listed in Who’s Who of Amer- 
ican Women and World Who’s Who of Women. 
She received the Sojourner Truth Award and was 
appointed a member of the Detroit Fire Commis- 
sion by Mayor Young, having played a major role 
in the efforts to hire and improve placement of 
women in the Detroit fire department. She was 
also a member of the National Assn. of Negro 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs and 
was president of the Detroit Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club. 

She leaves son Michael Jones. She was married 
to Walter D. Jones Jr., in 1949. 


1949 


Anne Belknap Anderson, Oct. 21 at U. California 
San Diego Medical Center, forllowing pulmonary 
artery surgery, at the age of 56. She was born in 
Detroit on Nov. I1, the daughter of Elston L. "18 
and Helen (Jelinek ’18) Anderson and the grand- 
daughter of Joseph Jelinek ’90. She received the 
MS from U. Wisconsin in 1953 and spent one year 
as a Fulbright American exchange teacher to Eng- 
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land, where she taught in a rural area over a coal 
mine. For the past 26 years she taught in primary 
grades in Wisconsin and previously taught in 
other Wisconsin schools, the Punahan School at 
Honolulu and the Summer Laboratory School at 
U. Wisconsin at Madison. 

She was a member of Pi Lambda Theta and the 
English Speaking Union of Great Britain. In 1981 
she received the Human Relations award from the 
Madison public schools. 

She leaves a daughter, brothers Elston ’45 and 
Benjamin ’52 and her stepmother, Alma Belknap. 


1950 


Arthur N. Cherry, Aug. 24 in Clinton, lowa. He 
had been a sales representative for B.F. Goodrich 
Industrial Products Co., in lowa and formerly 
worked for Western Automatic Screw Machine 
Co., in Elyria. He was born Dec. 26, 1925, in 
McKeesport, Pa. In December 1950 he married 
his classmate, the former Margaret Spencer, who 
survives as wellas their child Kittredge L. Cherry. 


Wesley J. Simon, May 17 in Springfield, Ill., of 
cancer. He was born April 22, 1926, in Guatemala 
City, Central America, but received most of his 
early education in Canada and England. He 
served in the Canadian Army, then worked in 
public relations with the Curtis Publishing Co., in 
Philadelphia, was manager of an L.S. Ayres 
branch store and most recently owned an antique 
business. 

At Oberlin he was a member of the YMCA. He 
also wrote for the Review and was co-captain of 
the soccer team in his last two years. 

He leaves his third wife, Patricia Doyle, and 
four children. His previous marriages to Patricia 
Ellington 49 and Betty Johnson ended in divorce. 


1951 


J. Phillip Nichols, July 31 at the Veterans’ Hospi- 
tal in White River Junction, N.H. He was senior 
viola with the New Hampshire Music Festival 
Orchestra for the past 23 years and was its pro- 
gram annotator. He was previously a member of 
the San Antonio Symphony (1964-67), Kansas 
City Philharmonic (1967-68) and Indianapolis 
Symphony (1968-77) as well as the Vermont Sym- 
phony and Hanover Chamber Orchestra. 

Mr. Nichols was born April 23, 1926, in Mem- 
phis, Tenn. He spent two years with the Army Air 
Force prior to attending Oberlin and did graduate 
work at U. Minnesota, where he received the MA 
in musicology in 1959 and completed the PhD 
coursework in 1961. He was also a music critic for 
the Minnesota Daily. 


1953 


Robert R. Mayer, Nov. 3 after a four-month 
illness. He was professor of social work at Ford- 
ham U., and author of six books, the most recent 
to be published by Prentice-Hall this spring. He 
was previously Dean of the School of Social Work 
and full professor at Bryn Mawr from 1979 to 
1981. 

Mr. Mayer was born Aug. 13, 1931, in Salem, 
Ohio. While a student at Oberlin he initiated study 
cells to discuss issues of peace and social action 
and at that time became a Quaker. He was drafted 
just after the Korean War, but instead of entering 
divinity school as he had planned, he decided to 
become a conscientious objector and successfully 
fought the appeal to the U.S. Justice Dept. He 
then did alternative service through the American 


Friends Service Committee in Israel, Mexico and 
El Salvador, where he met his first wife, Carmen 
Chance, a fellow AFSC worker. They were mar- 
ried in 1956. 

After a brief stay at Yale Divinity School, he 
decided to pursue a degree in social work at 
Columbia. While living in New York, he and his 
wife were actively involved with AFSC and the 
New York Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy, 
protesting the U.S. “H” bomb test in the Pacific. 
After graduating in 1959 he went to Los Angeles 
to work for the Welfare Planning Council and 
attended a postgraduate research program at the 
Berkeley School of Social Welfare. 

In 1963 he moved back to the East Coast to 
become research director for the Rhode Island 
Council of Community Services. He also received 
the PhD in social welfare from Brandeis and then 
went to U. North Carolina at Chapel Hill as asso- 
ciate professor in the department of city and 
regional planning 1969-79. 

His first marriage ended in divorce in 1974. He 
was married briefly for a second time and at the 
time of his death was married to the former Ruth 
Brandwein, whom he met in 1978 and married in 
July 1980. 

Mr. Mayer was a member of the National Assn. 
of Social Workers, the Council of Social Work 
Education and the Vermont Wilderness Com- 
munity, where he owned property with friends. 

He leaves three sons from his first marriage. 


1957 


MaryLee Colman Kingdon, Aug. 28 in Pasadena, 
Calif., of breast cancer. A resident of Pasadena for 
the past two years, she was a psychiatric social 
worker formerly with the Dept. of Psychiatry at 


’ U. North Carolina at Chapel Hill. She was known 


for her work in family therapy. 

Born July 25, 1935, in Cooperstown, N.Y., she 
received the MSW in 1959 from WRU. She was a 
member of the National Assn. of Social Workers 
and the Cleveland chapter of the ACLU. 

She leaves her husband, Henry S.’56, whom she 
married in 1957., and three children including 
Henry C. 87. 


1960 


Alfred M. Gruenther, h, May 30 in Washington, 
D.C. He was a four-star general in the Army and 
retired president of the American Red Cross. He 
was nicknamed “The Brain” at the Pentagon and 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower referred to him as 
“my right arm.” Gen. Gruenther also coined the 
Army lexicon “Gruenthergrams” after his habit of 
writing concise notes and memos to people in his 
office. He was known to have an uncanny ability 
to recall precise figures and to deliver information 
with unfailing accuracy. 

Gen. Gruenther was born March 3, 1899, in 
Platte Center, Neb. His mother was a rural school 
teacher and his father the founder of the Platte 
Center Signal. His father became clerk of the dis- 
trict court, managed two successful political campaigns 
and was state manager during two of William 
Jennings Bryan’s presidential campaigns. 

He sent his son to St. Thomas Military Academy 
in St. Paul, Minn., and from there to West Point, 
where he graduated in 1918 second lieutenant of 
artillery and then became a member of the faculty. 
In 1935 he became captain and four years later got 
his first field command. 

In 1941 he was sent to Washington to serve at 
General Headquarters under Lt. Gen. McNair 
and soonafter was made deputy chief of staff of 
the Third Army under Gen. Eisenhower. When 
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Gen. Eisenhower was transferred to Washingtona 
few days after Pearl Harbor, Gen. Gruenther was 
promoted to chief of staff. In August of 1942 he 
was transferred, as a brigadier general, to London 
as deputy chief of staff in the Allied Force head- 
quarters under Eisenhower. A year later he became 
chief of staff of Gen. Mark W. Clark’s Fifth Army 
in N. Africa and served in that position through- 
out the war. 

In 1945 he was appointed deputy commandant 
of the National War College, then became first 
director of the Joint Staff which served as staff for 
the Joint Chief of Staff in preparation of strategic 
and logistic plans for armed forces. In September 
of 1949 he received another promotion to deputy 
chief of staff for plans in the Dept. of the Army 
and once again, under Gen. Eisenhower, he was 
appointed chief of staff of the Supreme Head- 
quarters of the Allied Powers in Europe and at 
that time became a four-star general. 

In 1953 he succeeded Gen. Matthew B. Ridg- 
way as supreme allied commander in Europe and 
commander-in-chief of the U.S. European-Com- 
mand. He retired in December of 1956 and joined 
the Red Cross the following year. 

As president of the organization he filled numer- 
ous speaking engagements, inspected Red Cross 
services in Europe and the Far East, held confer- 
ences with hundreds of chapter officers and state 
and local officials and worked in the national 
headquarters in Washington. 

In addition to the honorary LLD he received 
from Oberlin, he was honored with 21 other 
degrees from educational institutions and numer- 
ous national and international awards and deco- 
rations. He was the recipient of the Cardinal Gib- 
bons Award (1959), the National Veterans Award 
(1959), the U.S. Distinguished Service Medal with 
two Oak Leaf Clusters and the Legion of Merit 
and over a dozen Grand Cross decorations from 
European countries. 

He was a member of the disarmament advisory 
panel of the Secretary of State, the Business Advi- 
sory Council of the U.S. Dept. of Commerce, the 
advisory committee of the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute, the executive committee of the American 
Council on NATO and the committee for Interna- 
tional Economic Growth. He was also on the 
board of trustees of the American Heritage Foun- 
dation and on the editorial advisory board of 
Foreign Affairs magazine. 

Gen. Gruenther leaves his wife, the former 
Grace Crum, who used to drive him to bridge 
tournaments in New York City so he could offi- 
ciate. He was an avid bridge player and was the 
author of Duplicate Contract Bridge, considered 
a standard guide for bridge tournament directors. 
He also leaves two sons, who are both Army offic- 
ers, and 13 grandchildren. 


1962 


Hazel J. Bryant, Nov. 7 in her Manhattan home, 
of a heart attack, following a speaking engage- 
ment at the U.N., where she addressed the Third 
World Institute of Theater Art Studies. She was 
44 years old. 

Ms. Bryant was founder and executive art 
director of the Richard Allen Center for Culture 
and Artin New York City and was president of the 
African-American Federation of Arts. She re- 
ceived a special citation from Gov. Hugh Carey 
and the Mayor’s Award of Honor for Outstanding 
Contributions to the Arts for producing the first 
black theater festival at Lincoln Center in 1979. 
She has been recognized as a leading playwright, 
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Stage director and actress and is known in the 
U.S.,and abroad asa formidable opera performer. 
Born Sept. 8, 1939. in Zanesville, Ohio, she 
Studied at the Peabody Preparatory School of 
Music. She also studied at the Mozarteum School 
of Music in Salzburg, Austria. She played Kon- 
stanze in The Abduction from the Seraglio, which 
she performed with Robert de Cormier, who is 
currently conductor with the New York Chorale 
Society. She also sang in all the major opera 
houses in Europe and toured Russia for three 
months as Bess in Porgy and Bess. Her perfor- 
mances were telecast in the U.S. and Canada. 

To accompany her singing career she decided to 
Study acting with Stella Adler and Harold Clur- 
man and did graduate study in theatre administra- 
tion at Columbia. She appeared in on and off- 
Broadway productions and was featured in “A 
Taste of Honey,” “Lost in the Stars,” “Hair” and 
“Funny Girl.” However, in 1967, she underwent 
open-heart surgery, an operation that affected her 
lung strength. She continued to perform opera 
and act on stage until 1974 when it was determined 
that she had sarciodosis, a debilitating lung 
disease. 

In 1968 she founded the Afro-American Total 
Theatre Arts Foundation, established as an outlet 
for black seeking meaningful opportunities to per- 
form in theater. This group performed through- 
out New York City and moved its base to the 
Empire Hotel in 1976 to become the Richard 
Allen Center. Named after Bishop Richard Allen, 
founder of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the center was intended to represent the 
creative genius of black artists in the field of art, 
drama, literature and music. For the first five 
years of its existence, Ms. Bryant was resident 
playwright and director. 

She also directed the Negro Ensemble Co., and 
directed a company that performed “Black Nativ- 
ity” by Langston Hughes for Pope John Paul Il at 
the Vatican. She was panelist and on the council 
of N.E.A. and the National Opera Institute and 
was president of the Black Theater Alliance. On 
Sept. 23, less than two months before her death, 
Columbia U. honored her with the Harold Jack- 
man Memorial Award. 

Actress Geraldine Fitzgerald, who directed Ms. 
Bryant’s production of Eugene O’Neil’s Long 
Day’s Journey into Night, described Hazel Bryant 
as “a woman of great courage, a true leader who 
felt that theatre was the place where liberty and 
equality were brought to life.” 

She leaves her parents, Bishop Harrison and 
Mrs. Edith Bryant, a brother and two sisters. 


1963 


Joseph W. Riggs, July 17 of neck cancer. He was 
born in Chicago, June 22, 1941, the son of Verna 
Christophel Riggs 26. He received the MSW from 
Fordham U. School of Social Service in 1965 and 
attended the General Theological Seminary in 
New York in hopes of becoming an Episcopal 
priest. 


1969 


Carl K. Mirikitani, July | in California, at the age 
of 35. He was a partner in the law firm of Goodsill, 
Anderson, Quinn & Stifel in Honolulu. Senior 
partner Marshall Goodsill noted that “Carl would 
have wanted to be remembered for the extraordi- 
nary quality of his work, the thoughtfulness of his 
counsel, the promptness and thoroughness of his 
representation and the fairness of his negotiations 
in+the area of real estate law. He set a standard of 


excellence for all who were around him and all 
who worked with him took pride in that standard. 
He had a strong social conscience and showed a 
deep concern for our State of Hawaii and its 
people.” 

After graduating from Oberlin magna cum 
laude, Phi Beta Kappa, he went onto pursue a law 
degree from U. Chicago, where he was editor of 
the Law Review and received the Order of the 
Coif. He clerked at the law firm of O'Melveny & 
Myers in California in 1971 and for Associate 
Justice Bernard Levinson of the State of Hawaii 
Supreme Court in 1972. In 1979, at age 29, Carl 
was elected chairman of the Republican Party of 
Hawaii, the youngest Republican state chairman 
in the nation and the first non-white in the history 
of the Republican Party of Hawaii. He leaves his 
parents, Dr. Carl M. and Hisa (Yoshimura *40) 
Mirikitani, a son, Chip, and two brothers, Richard 
K. 80 and Andrew K. 


1972 


Ellen Jenkins Bent, Sept. 24 at Duke Medical 
Center in Durham, N.C., nine days after her 33rd 
birthday. She majored in psychology at Oberlin 
and went on to the Columbus (Ohio) State Hospi- 
tal, where she worked as a psychiatric aide. After 
one year as a caseworker for the Franklin County 
Welfare Dept., in Columbus, she became a learn- 
ing disabilities teacher in Cutler and Springfield, 
Ohio. She received the MEd in special education 
from Ohio U. in March 1975. 

She leaves her husband, Peter E. Bent °73, 
whom she married Aug. 31, 1974. Also surviving 
are her mother, Jane White, a sister and a brother. 

Contributions in her memory may be sent to 
Oberlin College, the American Cancer Society or 
the Hospice of Connecticut. 


Gordon S. Berman, Sept. 2 in Baltimore. He was 
an attorney since 1981 with Jerome Blum Asso- 
clates, practicing in the areas of immigration 
administrative law and employment related issues. 
He also did a considerable amount of trial law. 

Born Dec. 26, 1950, in Baltimore, he received 
the JD from Boston U., in 1975 and after gradua- 
tion worked in the Legal Aid Office in Baltimore 
in administrative law. 

He was a member of the Maryland and Ameri- 
can Bar Associations and an honorary member of 
the Baltimore County Fire-fighters Union. He 
was active in theatre and appeared in many semi- 
professional productions in the past few years. He 
also participated in the National Air Hockey 
Championships. 

As a student at Oberlin he was manager of the 
lacrosse team and worked in WOBC and the 
Computing Center. After graduation he was an 
alumni rep. coordinator. 

He leaves his parents, Dr. and Mrs. Barnett 
Berman, and a sister, Amy. After five years of 
marriage, he and Ann Mullahy were divorced in 
1981. 
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Alumni election: candidates for Alumni Board 


Information on this and the following pages is furnished to 
enable alumni of Oberlin College to elect five directors of the 
Alumni Association who will serve three-year terms com- 


mencing July 1, 1984. 
The official ballot appears on page 80 and should be mailed 
to the board of canvassers on or before May 15, 1984. 


Representing classes prior to 1944 


Melville T. Kennedy Jr. 38 AB, 47 AMt; 
52 AM, ’58 PhD (Harvard) 
Residence: Rosemont, Pa. Occupation: Profes- 
sor of political science at Bryn Mawr College. 
Biography: After serving in China as a Shansi rep 
(1938-41) he returned there in 1942 witha Friends 
ambulance unit and then became an intelligence 
officer until 1946 with the 14th Army Air Force. 
He was director (1947-50) of the Shansi Memor- 
: ial Assn. He has been on the Bryn Mawr faculty 

since 1958 ae had a leave of absence (1969-71) to accept assignment 
as Quaker representative in South Asia. He served on the Alumni 
Board 1961-64 and 1952-55. As an undergraduate he was president 
of his class (1934-36) and of Student Council and played tackle on 
the varsity football team. 
Statement: “My interest in the Alumni Association is easily ex- 
plained. My wife (Luella McCalla '48) and I have enjoyed post- 
graduate working ties with Oberlin—she as editor of the Alumni 
Magazine (1949-51) and I with Shansi interests and graduate study. 
Our two daughters, on their own, chose Oberlin and now share our 
strong loyalties. In recent years as admissions reps we have hosted 
prospective student gatherings in the Philadelphia area. These asso- 
ciations and our Oberlin friends loom large for us. 

“Another reason is that I worry, along with hosts of others, about 
the future of good private higher education. Having taught for 25 
years at Bryn Mawr, I have felt the pressures, mainly economic and 
political, growing in force to threaten this educational achievement. 
While I don’t see clearly how the Association can help, I know we 
should be alert to these growing assaults on Oberlin’s excellence. It’s 
going to be progressively hard to keep Oberlin accessible to those 
who can use it best, to safeguard its autonomy, to preserve its 
self-direction in responding to new educational needs, and to assure 
its independence as a visionary cultural force.” 


Robert S. Hunt 39 AB; 40 AM (Harvard); 
"47 LLB (Yale); 50 SJD (Wisconsin) 
Residence: Seattle. Occupation: Professor of law 
at U. of Washington since 1966. 
Biography: After receiving his MA in historyasa 
Francis Parkman fellow, he served in the Navy 
until 1945, advancing from ensign to Lt. Cmdr. 
He taught law at U. Iowa 1947-49 and then hada 
Rockefeller fellowship at Wisconsin. From 1950- 
66 he was associate then partner (1957) of Dall- 
stream, Schiff, Hardin, Waite and Dorschel in Chicago. He was 
associate dean of the U. Washington Law School 1970-75. He is a 
former member of the Cook County (IIl.) board of zoning appeals, 
was national vice chairman of the American Veterans Committee 
1955-56, and has been a director of the Mary McDonnell Settlement 
House (Chicago) and the Security State Bank (Gutenberg, Iowa). 
He is a former member of the Washington Land Planning Commis- 
sion. In 1958 he received the Everest Prize in Wisconsin economic 
history for his book, Law and Locomotives. Asan undergraduate he 
played varsity baseball and was a member of the Glee Club and the 
ODA. He was anarea leader for the 19/83 Campaign and is class agent, 
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an alumni admissions rep, and a member of the John Frederick 
Oberlin Society. 

Statement: “The four year period at Oberlin was an exhiliarating 
experience for a small town boy from Iowa. In terms of intellectual 
growth, I have no hesitation in saying that they were the most 
significant four years of my life. For that experience I am eternally 
grateful. Iam proud of Oberlin’s long and grand tradition and I 
rejoice in her standard of excellence. I am concerned about her 
continuing to maintain her position in these days of declining poten- 
tial applicants, staggering expenses and increased competition for 
students. To manifest that concern and evidence my gratitude, lam 
willing to spend time, money and energy.” 


Representing classes 1944-53 


Beth Schaupp Parren °46 AB, 53 AM 
Residence: Falls Church, Va. Occupation: Chief, 
Exercise Coordination Division, Command and 
Control Engineering Center, Defense Communi- 
cations Agency, Washington, D.C. 

Biography: She is the coordinator for the Organ- 
ization of the Joint Chiefs of Staff Exercise and 
Evaluation Program and serves as the contract- 
ing officer’s representative for all techical support 
4 to the program. Previous positions have been: 
assistant professor of humanities and organ at Berea College; train- 
ing officer, Department of Army: basic education, high school Eng- 
lish and math and effective writing; computer programmer and 
systems analyst, Department of Army; program manager, project 
analyst and contracting officer’s representative for Defense Intelli- 
gence Agency and Defense Communications Agency. Prior to 
receiving the AM in musicology, she was a distinguished student at 
Purdue (1944-45), had a graduate fellowship at the Oberlin Conser- 
vatory (1947-49) and studied at the Mozartium (Austria) under a 
Nora Waln fellowship for international study. She has been named 
Federal Woman of the Year by the Defense Communications 
Agency and has won the director’s award for exceptional civilian 
service. She is vice president of the D.C. Community Orchestra 
Association, a volunteer for the Northern Virginia Mental Institute 
and Fairfax County adult education and does annual fund raising 
for various charitable and musical organizations. She was an alumni 
admissions rep 1971-73. 

Statement: “I wish to serve on the alumni board because I care quite 
deeply about Oberlin and now have the time and freedom to make a 
commitment not previously possible. As a program manager and 
proect analyst for many years, I would bring considerable expe- 
rience and ability to the alumni board in working with diverse 
groups to resolve problems, structure and implement programs and 
determine policy.” 


Harriette Camp Reeves-Forsythe 46 AB 
Residence: Medford, N.J. Occupation: Tutor of 
perceptually impaired students, Medford Public 
Schools. 

Biography: A homemaker since graduation, Hat- 
tie began doing substitute teaching in 1963 in 
Medford and she received the elementary teach- 
ing certificate from Glassboro State in 1969 after 
earning 32 college credit hours. In 1972-74 she 
taught in the primary unit at Moorestown 
Friends School before returning to Medford as first grade teacher. 
She has had her present assignment since 1980. She has been a 
member of the board of the YWCA, a 4-H leader, active in Quaker 
affairs, past president of the Oberlin Club of Southern New Jersey 
and a worker in the 1960 Science-Conservatory building fund cam- 
paign. As an undergraduate she was a member of Musical Unionand 
the YWCA cabinet. She chaired the Phillis Wheatley Center's pro- 
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gram and organized the Overseas Relief Program to send packages 
to France. 

Statement: “Oberlin is a very important picture in my life. As an 
older alumna, I want to hold on to the image of Oberlin, dedicated to 
producing moral leadership for the world at large, a school that 
exposes students to broad horizons by blending spiritual and aca- 
demic disciplines. To everything there is a time; a time to receive and 
a time to give. We alumni can give by having an increased role in the 
Oberlin community. I should particularly like to be a part of the 
alumni board at this ‘pioneering’ era under our new president; at this 
time to send out a clear message to former, present and prospective 
students that Oberlin continues its role as a most outstanding nur- 
turer of tomorrow’s citizens of vision and leadership.” 


Minnie Sasahara Avery 47 MusB; 66 MFA 
(Carnegie Tech); 77 JD (Pittsburgh) 
Residence: Pittsburgh. Occupation: Staff attor- 
ney, Child Advocacy Legal Aid. 
Biography: After teaching music at Bradford 
Junior College (1947-50) she did graduate work 
in Boston where she also gave piano recitals and 
soloed with orchestras (1950-59). She has taught 
piano part time in the Music extension division of 
ai =f 4 Carnegie-Mellon University (1965-74 and 1979- 
84) and has been judicial clerk in the juvenile court (1977-80) and 
staff attorney for Neighborhood Legal Services (1980-81) in Pitts- 
burgh. She isa member of the juvenile law, women’s caucus and arts 
and the law committees of the Allegheny County Bar Association, 
program chairman for the Allderdice High School PTA and coordi- 
nator for the American Music Scholarship Association. She was a 
member of the Boston Alumni Club (1945-59) and an alumni admis- 
sions rep (1982-83). 
Statement: “Through the years since graduation (Can it be so many 
decades?) I have looked back on my undergraduate years many 
times with wonderment and gratitude. So much of any significance 
in my later growthand development can be traced to acommitment 
and way of life established while at Oberlin. 

“Oberlin’s special combination of the liberal arts/ sciences and the 
Conservatory made it possible for non-musicians to gain culturally, 
while we music students benefitted from the environment of a unique 
liberal education. We all acquired an awareness of the need for each 
individual to address larger issues. It may be that my second career 
as a lawyer, working with neglected and abused children, can find 
roots in those early days when I journeyed from an internment camp 
during World War IT to start a new life in the only college willing to 
accept Japanese-American students. 

“In order to contribute my part in maintaining Oberlin’s proud 
history of the past 150 years, 1am moved to seek election to the 
alumni board to do whatever I can, as a single individual, to preserve 
what has meant so much to me.” 


Representing Classes 1954-63 
Charles H. Habernigg ’54 AB; ’59 LLB (Yale) 


Residence: Lake Oswego, Ore. Occupation: 
Attorney. 

Biography: Has also studied at the University of 
Oslo and at the Wilson School of Public Affairs 
at Princeton. He was assistant U.S. attorney for 
the district of Oregon 1961-67 and taught Ameri- 
can government part time at Oregon State. In 
1967-69 he was attorney general of American 
Samoa and in the 1970’s was a trial attorney in 
Honolulu. He now is a member of the firm of Rives, Bonyhadi, 
Drummond & Smith in Portland and has been a member of two 
other Portland law firms since 1959. In 1977 he was appointed by 
Chief Justice Warren Burger of the U.S. Supreme Court toa special 
five-person fact-finding committee on the Pacific territories. As an 
undergraduate he was class president (1951-52), president of Student 
Council and Delta Sigma Rho, member of Forensic Union, Mock 
Convention, Glee Club and the football, wrestling and baseball 
teams. He received the Lahauraine-Johnson Prize in French. He 1s 
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past president of the Portland Alumni Club and has been an alumni 
admissions rep since 1966. 
Statement: “My years at Oberlin were among the most meaningful 
ones I have spent anywhere. M y parents had not had the advantage 
of college educations and had very limited resources. Oberlin’s offer 
to me of a George F. Baker scholarship made it possible for me to 
explore a whole new world of brilliant teachers, excitingly talented 
fellow students and wonderfully concerned people. I truly loved the 
school and still do. I would like to repay those who helped me by 
spending some time working with those directly responsible for 
Oberlin’s development as it moves through new stages of growth. 
“Having worked with both Princeton and Yale Law School on 
student admission and school development matters, I feel I might 
Pass on some experiences of other educational institutions that are 
also trying to obtain the best students and retain the best faculty 
possible. The work I have done to help solicit students for Oberlin 
has left me concerned that Oberlin is frequently losing good people 
to other schools, perhaps more because of an image problem than as 
a result of substantive differences between schools. I would like to 
work on ways we might correct that problem.” 


Nathan J. Robfogel 56 AB; 59 LLB 
(Cornell) 
_ Residence: Rochester, N.Y. Occupation: Attor- 
ney. 
Biography: He is a native of Rochester and has 
been a partner in the law firm of Harter, Secrest 
& Emery since 1966 and a member of the firm 
since 1959. Last April he was elected chairman of 
the Monroe County Democratic Committee and 
ua “ENE 1 he also serves on the executive committee of the 
New York State Democratic Committee. He is a member of the 
House of Delegates of the New York State Bar Association and a 
trustee of Monroe Community College. He is president of the 
Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra Fund and serves on the boards 
of Rochester Community Baseball, Center for Dispute Settlement 
and the Jewish Community Federation. Asan undergraduate he was 
a member of the AFROTC, sports editor of the Review, executive 
board of the Mock Convention, president of the four-college Mock 
U.N. Assembly, intramural manager and member of men’s board. 
He is former president of the Rochester Alumni Club and has been 
class agent and an alumni admissions rep. 
Statement: “Over 30 years ago I began my association with Oberlin 
College as a freshman in the Class of ‘56. I received a quality liberal 
education and took part in diverse extracurricular activities such as 
Men’s Board, Mock Convention and junior varsity basketball. Each 
year since graduation has served to increase my appreciation of my 
four years at Oberlin. I have served as an alumni admissions repre- 
sentative, class agent, president of the Oberlin Club of Rochester 
and as a charter member of the John Frederick Oberlin Society. I see 
service on the alumni board as adding a new dimension to my active 
interest in the college.” 


Representing classes 1964-73 


Molly Horst Raphael 67 AB; 69 MLS 
(Simmons) 
. Residence: Washington, D.C. Occupation: As- 
_ sistant to the director, D.C. Public Library. 
| Biography: Since receiving the MLS she has 
» worked in the public library at Wilbraham, 
Mass., and held positions of children’s librarian, 
% @ reader’s advisor, assistant librarian and chief of 
ee the philosophy and religion division in branches 
of the D.C. Library. She has been assistant to the 
director of the main library since 1981. She is a director of the D.C. 
branch of the YWCA and a member of the Cleveland Park Civic 
Assn. and has been involved in several areas and committees of the 
American Library Assn. including co-founder of the library service 
to the deaf section and chairing the National Library Week Legisla- 
tive Day Committee for the D.C. Library Assn. She is vice president 
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of her class, was an alumni admissions rep 1970-75 and is a former 
coordinator of the Northern Virginia and Metropolitan D.C. areas 
and former board member of the Washington Oberlin Alumni Club. 
As an undergraduate she was a member of Musical Union, Young 
Democrats, Friends of Art, OACR, Committee for the Rescue of 
Italian Art, and the Senior Dean’s List. 

Statement: “One of the crucial issues facing Oberlin is its lack of 
name recognition. Though President Starr and the admissions office 
are working to increase familiarity with Oberlin, we alumni are ina 
unique position to contribute to the college’s future. With alumni 
located throughout the country pursuing a variety of careers and life 
styles, we can speak from first hand experience about the value of an 
Oberlin education and the rewards of living on Oberlin’s campus. 
Many high school students who would thrive at Oberlin never even 
apply because they have only vaguely heard of ‘Overland.’ We as 
alumni can have a measurable effect on the college’s ability to attract 
the very best students. Just as my previous activities to support 
Oberlin have focused on improving Oberlin’s name recognition, I 
would be pleased to serve on the alumni board to further this cause 
as well as contribute to other alumni activities.” 


Andra R. Hotchkiss 68 AB; 71 JD 
(Harvard) 

Residence: Somerville, Mass. Occupation: Assis- 
tant attorney general, state of Masachusetts. 
Biography: While in law school as a Griswold 
scholar, she spent a summer working in the law 
office of Ralph Nader and another working for 
A Colorado Rural Legal Services on a migrant 


ef A health project in eastern Colorado. After receiv- 
. 4 Aa Z ing the JD she was deputy general counsel, 1971- 
78, for the Mass. Dept. of Public Health, working mainly on day 
care licensing and medical care issues. She became assistant attorney 
general after a year as criminal prosecutor for the attorney general’s 
Medicaid Fraud Control unit. Last summer she was instructor of 
legal writing at Harvard. She isa member of the Women’s Bar Assn.., 
the Metropolitan Wind Symphony and the Walnut Street Center for 
mentally retarded. She served on the Walnut St. Center’s board 
1978-79. Asan undergraduate she was assistant editor of the Review, 
member of Student Senate, president of the Co-op board, publisher 
of the Co-op Cookbook, and member of judicial board, student 
union committee, OACR, Young Democrats, flute quartet, Musical 
Union, sophomore honors and junior and senior dean’s lists. She 
served on the alumni board 1973-76 and was class president 1973-78. 
Statement: “I have great loyalty to Oberlin, both from my expe- 
rience there as a student and from my visits back and contacts with 
Oberlin friends, faculty and students since then. From my youngest 
sister, Sara, now a freshman, I continue to get a not-uncritical 
student’s-eye view of Oberlin. 

“Oberlin has great strengths as a place for scholarly, artistic and 
politically sensitive pursuits. Even the flatness of the land seems to 
contribute to the sense of community and to emphasize the value of 
the people there. But as it now competes with so many other colleges 
with seeming advantages of prestige and location, Oberlin needs to 
build upon these strengths and to make them more widely known. 

“Through the alumni board I hope to help Oberlin better project 
an accurate and positive image, to strengthen alumni-student con- 
tacts through useful activities such as job and professional network- 
ing, and to push for change where necessary, as for increased repres- 
entation of women and minorities on the faculty and stronger 
financial aid. I hope to involve more alumni in all of these efforts.” 
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Ardith S. Bausenbach 72 AB ; 778 MLS 
(Drexel) 

Residence: Falls Church, Va. Occupation: Entry 
§ editor, National Serials Data Program. 
Biography: Prior to her study toward the MLS, 
she studied ethnomusicology and was a teaching 
assistant at Cornell and at SUNY Binghamton. 
She also was a library and cataloger assistant at 
Cornell. After receiving the degree she was a 
cataloger for the U.S. Copyright Office, Library 
of Gontrese In 1983 she was a Library of Congress intern in a 
competitive program that provides staff an opportunity for intensive 
orientation to the library over a six-month period. She is a member 
of the Society for Ethnomusicology, Northern Virginia Women’s 
Political Caucus, ACLU, Greater Washington Folklore Society, 
Arlington Branch of AAU W (Federal Legislative Chair), state pres- 
ident of the National Abortion Rights Action League and a former 
member of the Cornell Indonesian Gamelan Ensemble. As an 
undergraduate she was a member of planned parenthood, Collegium 
Musicum, Young Republicans and Beer Co-op. She is co-class agent 
and has been an admissions rep since 1973. She is vice president of 
the Oberlin Club of Washington. 


OFFICIAL BALLOT 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
OF OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Must be postmarked 
no later than May 15, 1984 


Send to: Alumni Election, Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin, OH 44074. If mailed from over- 
seas, please use airmail. Place an x before 
the name of your choice. Alumni couples 
have two votes on same ballot. 


For membership on the Alumni Board 


Former students as well as graduates may 
vote. Vote for ONE CANDIDATE of those 
listed in your decade. Invalid if one person 
votes for more than one candidate. 


Before 1944 

OO Melville T. Kennedy °38 
OO Robert S. Hunt °39 
1944-53 

C10 Beth Schaupp Paren °46 
CJ) Harriette Camp Reeves-Forsythe °46 
CO) Minnie Sasahara Avery °47 
1954-63 

C10) Charles H. Habernigg °54 
O10 Nathan J. Robfogel ’56 
1964-73 

C10) Molly Horst Raphael 67 
OO Andra R. Hotchkiss ’68 
OO Ardith S. Bausenbach ’72 
1974-83 

OO Victor L. Hymes ’79 

OO Eugene V. Carr ’81 


Do not sign this ballot. Proper identification (name 
and return address) must be shown on envelope in 
which ballot is mailed. Send to: ALUMNI 
ELECTION, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin OH 44074. 


OBERLIN ALUMNI MAGAZINE 


Statement: “At my 10th reunion during 
Oberlin’s sesquicentennial, I felt a new 
awareness of my commitment to Oberlin 
and the high quality of its liberal arts educa- 
tion, the strength of its faculty and their 
sensitivity to student needs; the diversity of 
the student body, the concern for commun- 
ity service, for social justice, for intellectual 
freedom. Few institutions of higher learning 
match Oberlin’s dedication to the pursuit of 
academic and personal excellence. 

“Reunions encourage reassessment, re- 
connection and a looking forward. Oberlin, 
150 years young, is entering anew and excit- 
ing period as our president’s “Starr trek” 
takes him to 40 U.S. cities to encourage 
volunteer participation. Hard questions are 
being asked. Irecognize that we alumni form 
a nostalgic link to Oberlin’s past. At the 
same time, our resources and skills provide 
the foundation on which Oberlin can build 
its future. If elected to the alumni board I 
will commit myself to help channel alumni 
energy and talents into insuring a strong 
Oberlin.” 


Representing classes 1974-1983 


Victor L. Hymes 79 MusB; 83 MBA 
(Stanford) 

Residence: Daly City, Calif. Occupation: 
Corporate bond associate, Fixed Income 
Division, Goldman, Sachs & Co., San 
Francisco. 

Biography: In 1988-81 he was director of 
choral music at Bay Village (Ohio) High 
School. In the summer of 1981 he was a 
credit analyst for the Wells Fargo Bank in 
San Francisco and in the summer of 1982 he 
was a summer associate with Goldman, 
Sachs & Co. in New York. While at Stanford 
he founded and directed the Graduate 
School of Business Singers. He majored in 
voice at the Conservatory, was assistant stu- 
dent treasurer (1977-78) and student treas- 
urer (1978-79) of the Student Finance 
Committee and active in intramural 


athletics. 


’ Eugene V. Carr 
_ °81 AB, 82 MusB 
Residence: New York 
City. Occupation: Man- 
ager of New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 
_ Biography: As an under- 
» graduate he was station 
manager and program 
manager of WOBC and 
during the summers he toured to more than 
22 countries overseas as cellist and manager 
‘with the Long Island Youth Orchestra. 
Statement. “My interest in serving Oberlin 
through its alumni developed with my expe- 
rience as founder of the Music From Oberlin 
Touring Program and cellist of the original 
Oberlin Trio. During our eight tours across 
the country, I had the unique opportunity to 
meet and work with Oberlin alumni and to 
learn of the strength and value of the Oberlin 
alumni network.” 


PARIS 
A LA CARTE 


May 12-20, 1984 


Visit the city of lights. Explore the history 
and art of this exciting place where names 
like Napoleon and Marie Antoinette are 
brought to life. Optional tours to Versailles, 
Fontainebleau and Rheims available. 
Seven nights in a first class hotel with 
bath. Continental breakfast daily. Air 
transportation via scheduled carrier. 
From Cleveland: $989 per person. From 
Toronto: $939. 
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OTHER 1984 TOURS 


MAINE WINDJAMMER IN June: Price and dates 
depend on response. 


THE ART OF RUSSIA AND CENTRAL ASIA, 
July 21-Aug. 5: Comprehensive sightseeing in 

Moscow, Tbilisi, Tashkent, Samarkand, Bukhara 
and Leningrad. All accommodations in first class hotels. Three meals daily. 
Private baths. From Cleveland: $2,379 per person. From East Coast: $2,279. 


AFRICAN SAFARI in October: 17 days in East Africa. Approximately $2,800 
per person. Tour to be led by Robert |. Rotberg '55, trustee of Oberlin College and 
professor of African politics and history at M.I.T. 


LONDON HOLIDAY, Dec. 26, 1984-Jan. 2, 1985: As you like it. Hotel, airfare, 
underground pass. Optional tours available from hotel. Free time for theater, 
shopping, touring on your own. $899. 


PYOYYYILISIIIII IIIa 
Midge Brittingham, Alumni Association 
105 Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, OH 44074 


Please send information on the following Oberlin Alumni Tours. 


O Paris O Soviet O London 
O Windjammer OO Safari 


ee eT ae os = nes rie StRe Zip 


SUMMER JOB SEARCH ‘84 
will send you saaph@DWER gatZZ, 
Ci featuring © 
S. Frederick Starr 
with the 
Louisiana Repertory 


Jazz Ensemble 


As a token of our appreciation for providing summer 
job information that results in a student placement, we 
will send you the Louisiana Repertory Jazz 
Ensemble’s latest release, Uptown Jazz, with President 
S. Frederick Starr. 


SUMMER JOB INFOR- 
MATION IS ESSENTIAL: 


@ Over 1,300 financial aid students will 

need a job this summer in order to save 
the $1,000 required by their financial aid 
awards. 


@ Ina tight summer job market, students 
often are unable to earn enough for 
their college expenses. 


@ A summer job—besides providing income — 
also can provide valuable experience. 


IF you can provide contacts and information about summer job opportunities or 


send notices of summer job openings, complete and return the form below. 
The. Office of Career Development and Placement will contact you with more details. Thank yo 


